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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

It seems not to be clearly understood that this 
book deals with a strictly limited question. In the 
first chapter I state that it is my purpose ‘not to 
try the question between religion and science but 
simply to measure how much ground is common to 
both.’ As I meant the inquiry to be serious, I thought 
it essential to take the scientific view frankly at its 
worst. I therefore make no attempt to show that the 
negative conclusions so often drawn from modern scien¬ 
tific discoveries are not warranted, bnt adrhitting freely 
for argument’^ sake all these conclusions I argue that 
the total effect of them is not to destroy theology or re¬ 
ligion or even Christianity, but in some respects to revive 
and purify all three. For I maintain that the essential 
hature of religion is popularly misconceived and that 
an accident of it, viz. supernaturalism, is mistaken for 
its essence. 

And in this book I attempt nothing more. It is a 
matter of course that such an argument should leave on 
the mind of a supernaturalist a somewhat painful im- 
rpression, for naturally he wants to see the negations of 
• s. b 
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science refuted ratlier than to meet with an estimate' 
of the precise amount of destruction caused by them. 

I however did think it important to fix *the 
meaning of the word ‘ religion,’ and to do so before 
proceeding further, for I found it ■ impossible to liandle 
the subject at all without giving the word a more 
precise and self-consistent meaning than it has in 
ordinary parlance. I have ther 'what may 

be called an essay on the j)rovince of reJig .' j also 
thought it Important that this essay should appear by 
itself, because I desired that it should receive real at¬ 
tention, and I felt sure that, if it appeai'ed as a mere 
introduction to a treatise on the burning cpiestlon of 
suj)ernaturalisiu, it would leceive no attention what¬ 
ever. 

But if it disti'esses any one to think that I per¬ 
sonally abandon all that the extreme school call in 
question, certainly he may console himself. I have 
indeed desired to express the warmest sympathy witli 
all those who advance science, and also tlie strongest 
conviction of tlie essential itnpoiianee of truly scientific 
method. It is certainly implied in tills, tliat I have no 
great respect for the traditional science of theology 
such as it has come doi^n to us from unscientific times 
artificially protected against revision. There are also 
particular theological opinions which this book treats 
not merely as temporarily ow' of fashion but as really 
obsolete, such as the legal ." forensic view of the 
Divine Government, and again that e.xaggeration ok 
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.su[>eniatunilisin whicli crushes the pi'eseut life under 
the weight of an overwhelming future. But in genei’al 
the negative view is regarded in this hook no other¬ 
wise than as I find it to he regarded hy most of those 
to whom the book is principally addressed, viz., as a 
fashionable view difficult for the moment to resist, 
because it seems favoured by great authorities, a view 
therefor*' - which, however unwillingly, wo 

cahim-' ip asking ourselves the question. What if 
it should turn out to be true ? But if I were asked 
wbat I myself think of it, I should remark, that it is 
not the greatest scientitic authorities who are so con- 
lident in negation but rather the inferior men who 
echo their opinions but wbo live themselves in the 
atmosphei’e not of .science but of party controversy; 
that fashion, it seems to me, is little less influential 
and little less ephemeral in opinion than in dress; that 
it is not on tlie mon-ow of great discoveries that we 
can best judge of tlieir negative oftect upon ancient 
beliefs; and that I am dis])Osed to agree with those 
who think that in tl>e end the new views of the 
Univer.se will not gratify an e.vtreme [iarty quite so 
much ^as is now supposed. 

1 find however that some* readers have held that I 
must be taken to admit whatever in this book I do not 
undertake to refute, and have drawn the conclusion 
that I consciously rej' -^t Christianity! Others have 
understood me to conf ,s that on the questions at i.ssue 
between religion and science 1 have nothing to say, a 
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confession wliicli I never meant to make. Tliat some 
should consider the book adverse in its effect to Chris- 
tianlty, that is to what they take for Christianity, was 
a matter of course, but that any one could suppose it 
was so intended amazes me. I'erfiaps tlie misunder¬ 
standing has been caused by the condensed style I have 
adopted. An author has always to decide wliethcr lie 
will write .s7mr< or hti<j; and it is a choice of evils. If 
he writes long the public will decline to read him ; if 
he writes short they will misunderstand him. 

T have always felt and feel now as much as ever 
that my ideas are Christian ; I am sui’piised that any 
one can cpiestion it. No doubt when a writer calls 
himself Christian he uses an expression which may 
boar a great variety of meanings. Often it means only 
that he does not intend to quarrel with the religious 
world, or that he thinks Christianity on the whole a 
useful aird beneficial influence. But when I use it I 
mean something more and something more definite. 
What I mean I can hai’dly ho 2 ie to explain to those 
who after reading this book still need an exqrlanation. 
But I may say in one word that my ideas are liibhad, 
t hat they are drawn from the Bilile at first-hanil, and 
that what fiiscinates me in the Bible is not a passage 
hci’e and there, not something which only a scholar or 
antiquarian can detect in it, but the Bible as a whole, 
its great jilan and unity, and principally the grand 
])Octic anticq)ation 1 find in it of modern views con¬ 
cerning history. 



I^JIEFAOE TO THE FIRST EDFITON. 


A number of papers bearing the title Natural 
Religion were contributed by the present writer to 
dacinillan’s Magazine at irrei^ular intervals from 1875 
0 1878. Upon those papers this work is founded, but 
t is by no means a reprint of them. About two thirds 
»f it may be said to be a reprint in respect of substance, 
hough even here correction has been applied through- 
»ut, large additions and omissions made, and in some 
)arts the original matter completely recast. The re- 
naining third part is wholly new in substance as well 
s in style. 

The reader must be cautioned not to enter upon 
his book with tlie expectation of finding in it anything 
alculated to promote either orthodoxy or heterodoxy, 
'he author is one of those simpletons who believe that, 
like in politics and religion, there are truths outside 
he region of party del)ate, and that these truths are 
bre important than the contending parties will easily 
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be induced to believe. In both departments—the read(i!>; 
will discover that to tins author they are scarcely twc: 
departments, but almost one and the same—he watcher; 
with a kind of despair the inhituation of party-spiriii 
^u^adually surrendering the whole area to dispute am 
denial and despising as insipid whatever is not contro 
^•ertible, until perhaps at last, when the brawl subside: 
Irom mere exhaustion, a third party is heard proclaim 
ing that when clever men differ so much and so long 
it is evident that nothing can be known, and possibli 
even that there is nothing to know. In religion tie 
(!vil is far more inveterate than in politics—and all tin 
greater is the difficulty of the present attempt; indeec 
we see religion suffering veritably the catastrophe o 
Poland, which found such a fatal enjoyment in quarrel 
ling and quarrelled so long, that a day came at lasf 
when there was no Poland any more, and then tin 
{piarrelling ceased. 


May, 1882. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


GOD IN NATURE. 

V’hen we listen to the newest school of the ex- 
ounders of science we sometimes hear with surprise 
Erases which remind us of the peculiar dialect of 
Ihristianity. This happens when the subject is learn- 
2 g and learned men. Who does not remember St 
^aul’s contempt for “the wisdom of tire world,” for 
he Greeks to whom the Gospel was foolishness, and 
iow the Apostle’s contempt for learning has been 
ichoed wherever Christian feeling has been vigorous, 
0 that even learned Christians have despised their 
)wn learning and have taken a pldfisure in placing 
Eemselves on a level with the ignorant? Who does 
lot know how at the same time Christianity has con- 
-rasted the learning which it contemns with another 
and of knowledge which it prizes infinitely ? Wealth, 
lower, everything that is counted desirable, Christians 
lespise in comparison with a certain kind of know- 
edge. It is among these things comparatively despic- 
ible that they class what is commonly called learning, 
fhey despise it not as learning, but as learning com- 
|iratively worthless in quality, a counterfeit of the 
I s. 1 
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true learning which it is happiness and salvation t,jj 
possess. 

Now in this respect scientific men now hold tli^^, 
very same language. They resemble Christians in treatg^^. 
ing with great contempt what goes by the name 
learning and philosophy, in comparison with anothfg^ 
sort of wisdom which they believe themselves to pOj.jj 
sess. In praise of knowledge they grow eloquent, ai^^i 
use language of scriptural elevation. It is their uq^- 
ceasing cry that all good is to be expected from tli,p 
increase of true knowledge; tliat tlie happiness both qp 
the race and individuals depends upon the advanc.^; 
of real science, and the application of it to huniaj. 
life. Yet they have a contempt for learning, wliicli i 
just as Christian in its tone as their love for know, 
ledge. “Erudition” and “philosophy” are terms of con 
tempt in their mouths. They denounce the former .g 
a busy idleness, and the latter as a sliam wisdom, co!.,(- 
sisting mainly of empty words, and offering solutioig 
either imaginary or unintelligible of problems wliich ay 
either imaginary or unintelligible themselves. All mey^ 
bers of the modern school are, it is true, not equal] 
plain-spoken; some will profess to admire scholarshij 
and erudition, speaking of it as a graceful accomplislf 
ment; and it is only in unguarded moments that thp,! 
betray their conviction that it is nothing more; 
others proclaim it loudly, and a few even wish to briit 
public opinion to bear upon the matter, so as to sUf 
press as an immorality the acquiring of useless knoA 
ledge. 

Thus the old religious school, and that new schc 
whose convictions we see now gradually acquiring t 
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laracter of a religion, agree in combining a passionate 
-ve for what they believe true knowledge with a 
)nt^mpt for so-called learning and philosophy. The 
)mmon enemy of both is what the one school calls, and 
le other might well call, “the wisdom of the world.” 
lit though agreeing so far, these two schools hate 
leir common enemy much less than they hate each 
bher. For each regards the “true wisdom” of the 
ther as worse and more mischievous than the wisdom 
F the world which each rejects. To the scientific school 
le Chi’istian “hidden wisdom” is a mystical super- 
fition, compared with which “learning and philosophy” 
re science itself. To the Christian, modern science is 
darkness compared with which the science that St 
’aul rejected might almost be called Christianity. 

Nothing is so terrible as this clashing of opposite 
sligions. Differences on sul)jects of the first im- 
ortance are always painful, but the direct shock of 
ontrary enthusiasms has something appalling about it. 
‘hat one man’s highest truth should be another man’s 
eadliest falsehood ; that one man slmuld be ready to 
ie in disinterested self-devotion for a cause which 
fiother man is equally ready to oppose at the sacrifice 
f his life; this is a horror which is none the less hor- 
i.ble because it has often been witnessed on our per- 
lexed planet. But often it has been perceived, long 
‘?ter the conflict was over, that there had been misap- 
rehension, that the difference of opinion was not 
’^4lly anything like so complete as it seemed. Nay, 
has often happened that a later generation has seen 
difference to be very small indeed, and has wonder¬ 
'll that so much could have been made of it. In such 

1—2 
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cases the mind is relieved of that fancy of a radical disnt' 
cord in human nature. We see that self-devotionon 
have not really clashed in such fell antagonism. * WjIj 
recognise that self-devotion may be alloyed with leiknt 
noble feelings, with some that are blamable and soiiJla 
that are even ludicrous, with mere pugnacity, wit>p} 
the passion of gratifying self-importance, with the haJI 
noble pleasure that there is in fighting, and the ignob.ci 
pleasure that there is in giving pain. ic 

It would certainly be hard enough to shew that tli® 
present strife between (Christianity and Science is oiP 
in which insignificant differences are magnified by tlh 
imagination of the combatants. The question is ir‘® 
thing less than this, whether we are to regard t 
grave with assured ho])e, and the ties between hunu'^ 
beings as indissoluble by death ; or, on the other han^3 
to dismiss the hope of a future life as too doubtl^ 
to be worth considering, even if not absolutely chime 
cal. No reasoning can make such a difference into*^ 
small one. But e\’en where the differences are 
great, it may still be worth while to call attention S; 
the points of agreement. If there is some truth, ho' 
ever small, upon which all can agree, then there'' 
some action upon which all can unite; and who c< 
tell how much may be done by anything so rare*^ 
absolute unanimity ( Moreover, if we look below 
surface of controversy, we shall commonly find m^ 
agreenmnt and less disagreement than we had expect^ 
Agreement is slow of speech and attracts little noti 
disagreement has always plenty to say for its^ 
Agreement utters chiefly platitudes and truisms. A 
yet, though platitudes and truisms do not work 
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to interesting liooks, it" onr object is to accomplish 
metliing for human life, we shall scarcely find any 
ath serviceable that has not been rubbed into a truism, 
.cl scarcely any maxim that has not been worn into a. 
atitude. Let the attempt then la' made for once to 
)ply this principle in the greatest and moat radical of 
I controversies. Let us |)ut religion by the side oi' 
ience in its latest most aggressivi' foi'in, with tin', 
ew not of trying the ipu^'stion la'twei'n them, hut 
niply of measuring how much ground is common 
I both. In their tone, in their attitude towards 
lilo.so|ihy and learning there sc'ems some resc'mhlance, 
et us examine this resemblance mort' clost'ly. 

W’ e are all familiar with tla^ language used by 
hi'istians in disparagement of learning, (lod, they 
,y, ha,s revealed to men all that is ('sseptial for them 
) know. By the side of revc'aled knowledge what 
se human intellect can disco\'('i' foi' il.scilf is of little. 
iportanc(>. If it seem to clash with revelation it is 
ischievous ; if not. it may h(' usc'ful in a suhoi-dinat<; 
3gree. But at the l)est it is cont(',m]itil)le by the side 
‘ the “one thing needful;” and tTa; gicnitest dis- 
.vei’or that ever lived is a. trifk'r compared with tlu' 
pst simple-minded (Jhristian who has studical to 
Jfil the requirements of the Gospel. 

There is indeed a true erudition and a true 
lilosophy, the subject of which is (Jod’s revelation 
Jelf Scholars, profoundly read in the sources of 
j.eology, whether they he .sup]josed to be the Bible or 
ifca'istian Antiquity, philosophers who have made the 
^P’istiati revelation their basis, or have collected and 
icidated the evidences of it—tliese are truly wise, 
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and escape the censure of frivolity under whic^j. 
secular learning lies; but even these, illustrious an^ 
venerable as they may be, will acknowledge tlia^j, 
there is a wisdom beyond their own, which tlijj 
humblest Christian may possess, the wisdom of simpljg 
belief and love. 

We are less familiar as yet with the invectives 
scientific men against what has long passed for leari^j 
ing and philosophy in the world. Different sections < 
the scientific school bring the accusation in differei>j 
language. Yet the same feeling, the same strong ant 
contemptuous conviction, pervades the whole scIiocq 
What they assail seems to be, in two words, kno^a 
ledge based on authority, and knowledge wanting d 
inductive basis. a 

That the utterances of great and famous phdosr 
phers are to be taken as truth, that in philosophy as e 
the civil law, the responsa prudentmn have a bindiis 
force, has been accepted in some depai’tments 1: 
knowledge up to the present day. Long after tf 
authority of Aristotle had been shaken new thinkei 
were allowed to occupy a similar place in some branch^ 
and from Descartes to Hegel a sort of monarchical ra 
has prevailed in metaphysics. Science as distinguish* 
from philosophy has always been more republican, hi 
that it refuses to reverence superior minds, not pa 
haps that it is altogether incapable of yielding to 
temptation of trusting a particular authority for a wli 
too much, or following a temporary fashion. But as 
general rule it rejects as a superstition the notion tl 
the most superior mind is at all infallible; it disse: 
without scruple from those whom it reverences mo 
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nd on the other hand the most eminent members of it 
ncourage this freedom, are well pleased to be con- 
radicted, and avoid assuming an oracular style as a 
lark of charlatanry. We see now the regime of science 
stablished in philosophy also ; the autocracy of Hegel 
omes to an end, not by the accession of a new monarch, 
ut rather by the proclamation of a republic in German 
hilosophy. 

It is a change of system in the intellectual world, 
y which much established doctrine is branded with 
he mark of spuriousness. In theology, metaphysics, 
loral and political pliilosophy, liistory, the principle of 
uthority has reigned hitherto witli more or less ex- 
lusivenoss, and the repudiation of it makes a revolution 
a those departments of knowledge. Authoritative 
reatises arc consigned to oblivion, ancient controversies 
ease, the wliole store of learning hived up in many 
apacious memories becomes worthless. The change 
hrows discredit at the same time upon the very name 
f erudition ; not as such, for there is a kind of eru- 
ition much appreciated by the scieijtific school; but 
tOcause erudition, as hitherto understood, has com- 
aonly gone along with, has in a great degree grown 
iiit of, an excessive reverence for the opinions of famous 
iien. All that part of erudition, in particular, which 
atiy be dialled in a word “ commentatorship,” begins to 
t)em superstitious and childish*, when the general esti- 
late of human wisdom so decidedly sinks. 

But the more important change is in the extension 
f (the methods of physical science to the whole domain 
sr^nowledge. While one part of the “wisdom of the 
>^^ld ” has been discredited as resting solely on 
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authority, another large division of it is now rejected 
as resting on insufficient induction, and another 
resting on groundless assumptions, disguised under tl® 
name of necessary truths, truths of the reason, trutl^ 
given in consciousness, &c. No one needs to be to’0^ 
wliat liavoc this physical metliod is making with I'l-' 
ceived systems, and it produces a sceptical dispositii**^ 
of mind towards primary principles which have beA^ 
tliouglit to lie deeper than all systems. Those currei^' 
al)stractions, whicli make up all the morality and all tl^* 
philoso{)hy of most people, have been brought under sn 
picion. Mind and matter, duties and rights, moralii® 
and expediency, honour and interest, virtue and vice,-® 
all these words, which seemed once to express eleme’^ 
tary and certain realities, now strike us as just tl*^ 
words which, fhrown into the scientific crucible, migl 
dissolve at once. It is thus not merely philosopl* 
which is discredited, hut just that homely and popuH 
wisdom hy which common life is guided. This too, ‘ 
appears, instead of lieing the sterling product 
plain experience? is the overflow of an immature j)l 
losophy, the redundance of the unconti'olled specvi^ 
tions of thinkers who were unaccpiainted with scient ’ 
method. 

This second change leads to self-distrust, as 
first led to distrust of other men. As we learn not ’ 
take our truth at second-hand from other thinkers, 
we leai-n that ue must not take it, if the express- 
may he \)sed, from ourselves. Truth is not what 
think, anv more than it is what famous men ha 
thought. That which irresistibly strikes us as tr 
that which seems self-evident, that which commei 
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Jelf to us, may nevertheless, we learn, not be true at 
1. It is not enough to judge for ourselves, to 
»mine the facts independently. We must examine 
iC facts according to a rigorous method, which has 
)en elaborated by a long series of investigators, and 
ithout which neither candour nor impartiality would 
,ve us either from seeing wrong, or from I'eceiving 
isound evidence, or from generalising too fast, or from 
lowing some delusive name to come between \is and 
le reality. Distrust of others, distrust of ourselves— 
the first of these two factors of the scientific spirit 
are separated from the second, the residt would he 
ere self-conceit, mere irreverence. As it is, the 
ientific spirit is simply a jealous watchfulness against 
lat tenflency of human natiire to read itself into the 
nivei’se, which is both natural to each individual and 
ay mislead the very greatest investigators, and which 
.n only he controlled hy rigorously adhering to a fixed 
'ocess, and rigidly verifying the work of others hy the 
tine. 

1 Such untested knowledge might very fitly he 
lied hy the name which Christianity uses. It might 
:» called “human knowledge,” or “the wisdom of the 
orld.” For the difference between it and genuine 
[lowledge is just this, that it is adulterated hy a 
iman element. It is not the result of a contact he- 
reen the universe and tlie nalced human intelligence. 
;Ke perceiving mind has mixed itself up with the 
ing perceived, and not merely in the way in which 
^j-always must, in the way which constitutes cog- 
[laon, but in quite other and arbitrary ways, hy 
yllhes, hj^ prejudices, hy crotchets, by dreams. Such 
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humanised views of the Universe have a pecul: 
though cheap attractiveness. They naturally ^les.€ 
the human mind, because, in fact, they were express 
contrived to do so. They adapt themselves readily^ 
rhetoric and poetry, because, in fact, they are rhetch 
and poetry in disguise. To reject them is to morti 
human nature; it is an act of vigorous asceticism, a 
is to renounce the world as truly as the Christian del 
when he protests against fashionable vices. It is c 
reject a pleasant thing on the ground that it is i: 
sincere; that it is not in fact what it professes to i 
The moral attitude of the man who does it is just sui 
as Hebrew prophets assumed towards the flatterit 
and lying court-prophets of their days; just such 
the earliest Christianity assumed towards Pharisais’^ 
just such as Luther and Knox assumed towards 1-^ 
secularised Church of the later Middle Age. It is 
attitude of indignant sincerity, an attitude marking • 
inward determination to accept the truth of the U 
verse, however disagreeable, and not to allow it to' 
adulterated and drugged, so as to suit our huni 
feebleness. If we cannot produce from the Scriptures^ 
our I’eligion texts directly sanctioning it, this is beca: 
the particular problem was not presented in anew 
times to the Jewish nation. Those Scriptures are f 
of passages expressing in poetic forms and in langus 
suited to another age the spirit of modern scieii 
Notably, the book of Job, not in occasional passa; 
only, but as its main object and drift, contrasts 
conventional, and, as it were, orthodox view of 
Universe, with the view which those obtain who 
pi'epared to face its awfulness directly. 
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Thus the religious view and the scientific view of 
a Universe, which are thought to be so opposite, 
ree in this important point. Both protest earnestly 
ainst human wisdom. Both wait for a message 
lich is to come to them from without. Religion says, 
Ijet man be silent, and listen when God speaks.” 
ience says, “ Let us interrogate Nature, and let us be 
re that the answer we get is really Nature’s, and not 
mere echo of our own voice.” Now whether or not 
ligion and science agree in wliat they recommend, 
ds evident that they agree in what they denounce. 
iXey agree in denoimcing that pride of the human 
tellect which supposes it knows everything, which is 
it passive enough in the presence of reality, but 
iceives itself with pompous words instead of things, 
,d with fiattering eloquence instead of lober truth. 

Here, however, it will be said, the agreement 
tween religion and science ends, and even this 
ireement is only apparent. Science protests against 
e idols or delusions of the human intellect, in order 
,at it may substitute for them the reality of Nature; 
,^ion sacrifices all those idols to the greatest of them 
which is God. For what is God—so the argument 
j(OS—but a hypothesis, which religious men have 
jistaken for a demonstrated reality? And is it not 
i^isely against such premature hypotheses that 
,,fince most strenuously proifests? That a Personal 
j,ijl is the cause of the Universe—this might stand 
^ well as a hypothesis to work with, until facts 
()uld either confirm it, or force it to give way to 
5 ^her either different or at least modified. That this 
HSonal Will is benevolent, and is shown to be so by 
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the facts of the Universe, which evince a provideist 
care for man and other animals—this is just onaj 
those plausihilities, which passed muster before scy 
tific method was understood—but modern scie *' 
rejects it as unproved. Modern science holds tc 
there may be design in tlie Universe, but thatt 
penetrate the design is, and probably always wilhi 
beyond the power of the luiman understanding, le 
this Personal Will has on particular occaslotrs reveal 
itself by bx’eaking through the customary order ofe 
Universe, and performing what are called miracltC 
this—it is said—is one of those legends of wit 
histories were full, until a stricter view of evidence f 
introduced, and the modern critical spirit sifted v 
roughly the annals of tlxe world. But if modern scie' 
he right in these opinions, the very notion of God se* 
to be removed altogether from the domain of pract- 
life. So long as God appeared certainly to exist,' 
necessarily eclipsed and reduced to insignificance^ 
other existences. So long as it was held possible 
discover His will and mind, all other inquiries 
reasonably be pronounced frivoloxis. But all is chai^ 
as soon as we begin to regard His existence as a f 
hypothesis, and His will as inscrutable and beyond 
reach of the human understanding. Not only is 
changed, but all is reversed. Instead of being the 
important question, God’s will now becomes the' 
rtmmportant question because the one question v 
it is essentially impossible to answer. Whereas N 
we might charge men with frivolity who neglected 
inquiry for inquiries the most important in themse 
now we may pronounce the shallowest dilettante. 
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t laboriously idle antiquary, a solid and sensible man 
pai’ed to the theologian. They pursue, to be sure, 
rfninute objects, but they do or may attain them; 
theologian attempts an impossibility—he is like the 
d who tries to reach the beginning of the rainbow, 
t would appear, then, that that which I have called 
iman wisdom,” and which is the butt at the same 
Q of theology and science, is so because it is a kind 
niddle party between two mortally hostile factions. 

3 like the Girondins between the Royalists and the 
obins; both may oppose, and may even in a 
ticular case combine to oppose it, and yet they 
■f feel not the slightest sympathy with each other, 
[i the middle party once crushed, there will follow 
^reconciliation, but a mortal contest between the ex- 
>nes. 

tis this so or is it otherwise? The question is 
sther the statement given above of the theological 
.V of the Universe is exhaustive or not? Is it all 
imed up in the three propositions that a Personal 
Q is the cause of the Universe, that that Will is 
ifectly benevolent, that that Will has sometimes 
,)rfered by miracles with the order of the Universe? 
[ihese propositions exhaust it, and science throws 
gredit upon all of tliem, evidently theology and 
^nce are irreconcilable, and the contest between them 
st end in the destruction of ©ne or the other. 
jIt may be remarked, in the first place, that these 
,,positions are not so much an abstract of theology 
[)f the particular theology now current. That God 
,.|Orfectly benevolent is a maxim of popular Christi- 
j y, and it may be supported by Biblical texts. But 
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it is not necessary to theology or religion as ser 
Many nations have believed in gods of mixed or jac 
tively malignant character. Other nations have inm 
ascribed to their deities all the admirable qualities tT 
could conceive, but benevolence was not one of tlia 
They have believed in gods that were beautiful, pod; 
ful, immortal, happy, but not benevolent. It may eK 
be said that the Bible and Christianity itself have ! 
uniformly represented God as perfectly benevolJ 
In the Old Testament He is described as just, bir.i 
the same time terrible and pitiless against the wicJ 
and even the children of the wicked; and at least s 
form of modern Christianity, Calvinism, takes a d 
of the divine character which it is impossible to ref 
cde with infinite benevolence. Moreover, if almos 
theologies have introduced wliat we should descrile' 
miracle, yet it would be veiy incorrect to class n* 
of them in this respect with that current vieT 
Christianity which represents God as demonstrc 
His existence by occasional interruptions of the ol 
otherwise invariaible, of Nature. Probably, in the" 
jority of theologies, no other law of nature, excep'" 
will of God, is recognised; miracle when it is ii 
duced is not regarded as breaking through any oi 
the very notion implied in the word “supernatura 
unacknowledged; miraculous occurrences are.not 
tinguished from ordinary ones, except as being r 
and are not distinguished from rare occurrences a 
To an ancient Jew probably an earthquake anc 
staying of the sun on Gibeon were occurrences ol 
eisely the same character, and not distlnguisln 
they are in our minds, the one as rare but natura 
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r as supernatural and miraculous. All that was 
culous might have been removed from the creed 
i %,ncient Jew without shakiiig his theology. 

Two out of the tliree propositions then are not ne- 
uy to the theological view of tlie Universe. But 
ly the third is. Surely all theology implies that a 
ional Will is the caiise of the Universe. Well, but 
? In the first place it is a very shallow view of 
logies wliich represents them as liaving in all cases 
ng from speculation about causes. True that we can 
^ this speculation in our own religion. The pheno- 
a of the world are accounted for very manifestly in 
book of Genesis by the fiat of a Personal Will. But 
f is not at all an invariable character of theology. 
Deity of a thing is often regarded in theologies not 
,11 as the cause of it, but in quite another way, 
,.aps I might say as the tmity of it. No one has 
,, supposed that the Greeks regarded Poseidon 
■ihe cause of the sea. Athena may have been 
nested to them by the sky, but she is not the cause 
the sky. And it would be easy to conceive a 
logy which did not occupy itself at all with causes, 
j which at the same time conceived the separate 
jjiomena of the Universe, or the Universe itself alto- 
^er personally. 

^‘Yes, personally! Here then at any rate we have 
mvariable characteristic of tlieology, namely, in the 
j^it makes of personality. Not necessarily as a 
^e, but in some way as an explanation or at least as 
|lp to conception, theologies introduce personality 
^,■0 science sees only impersonal force.” Even this 
ji^ent is loose enough. Personality entire has 
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never been attributed in any theology to dei[ 
Personality, as we know it, involves mortsjj^ 
Deities are usually supposed immortal. Persoij 
involves a body. The highest theologies have jj 
dared God to be incorporeal. May we then fall Ig 
upon the will and say. Theologies attribute to deitijj 
tvill like that of human beings ? But again 
highest theologies assert that the Divine Will is • 
above the human; that there is “no searching” Og 
“that as the heaven is high above the earth, so.j 
His ways than our ways, and His thoughts than 
thoughts.” j 

If the possibility of miracles were entirely given[ 
and the order of nature decided to be as invariabl 
science inclines to consider it; if all the appearance 
benevolent design in the Universe were explff 
away, it might be true that the belief in God % 
cease to be consoling. Instead of being a spring 0 } 
and activity, it might—I am not now saying it 
—become a depressing and overwhelming infliij 
And this, no doubt, is what people mean when 
identify, as they commonly do, the belief in Gocb 
belief in an oven'uling Benevolence and in the si 
natural. They mean to say, not exactly that thel 
in God necessarily this, but that to be in any 
useful or beneficial it must necessarily be this, 
for my present purpose it is important to distin 
between the God in whom ordinary people a 
present day believe and a God of another characi 
whom they might conceivably believe. I desi 
insist upon the point that when science speaks 0 : 
as a myth or a hypothesis, and declares the existe 
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to be dovxbtful and destined always to remain 
it is speaking of a particular conception of 
5f God conceived as benevolent, as outside of 
re, as personal, as tbe cause of phenomena. Do 
5 attributes of benevolence, personality, &c., exhaust 
idea of God % Are they—not merely tbe most im- 
Emt, the most consoling of His attributes, but—the 
ones ? By denying them do we cease not merely 
9 orthodox Christians but to be tbeists ? 
aence opposes to God Nature. Wheji it denies 
it denies tbe existence of any power beyond or 
rior to Nature; and it may deny at the same time 
^hing like a cause of Nature. It believes in certain 
I of co-existence and sequence in phenomena, and in 
nng God it means to deny that anything further 
be known. God and Nature then express notions 
di are different in an important particular. But it 
Ment enough that these notions are not the opposites 
’ controversy would represent them to bo. On the 
rary, they coincide up to a certain point. Those 
believe in Nature may deny God, but those who 
!ve in God, believe, as a matter of course, in Nature 
>' since God includes Nature, as the whole includes 
'>art. It is no doubt fashionable to represent the- 
')j as disregarding Nature, as passing by the laws 
h govern the Universe, and occupying itself solely 
Ik occasional suspensions of them, or with ulterior, 
aaitable causes. But this conception of theology is 
:ved from a partial view of it. It answers well 
sigh to a modern phase into which theology has 
3t jd since it was expelled from the domain of Nature 
eiie rival and victorious method of physical science. 

a 2 
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'I'o the older theologies it is wliolly inapplicahle. They 
occupied themselves quite as much with laws as with 
causes; so far from being opposed to science, the;^ were 
ill fact themselves science in a rudimentary form; so 
far from neglecting the natural for the supernatural, 
they scarcely recognised any distinction between them. 
'I'he true object of theology at the beginning was to 
throw light u])ou natural laws; it used no doubt a crude 
method, and in some cases it attempted problems 
which modern science calls insoluble. Then, when a 
new method was introduced, theology stuck obstinately 
to its old one, and when the new method proved itself 
successful, tlicology gradually withdrew into those 
domains whe're ;is yet the old method was not threat¬ 
ened, and might still reign without op]:)Osltion. Thus it 
liegan to he sjqqiosed that law appertained to science, 
and susjiension of law or miracle to theology; that 
the one was concerned with Nature, and the other 
Avith that which was above Nature. Gradually the 
name of God began to he associated with the super¬ 
natural, until scientific men began to say they had 
nothing to do with God, and theologians to fnd some- 
ihing alien to them in the word Nature. 

Yet theology can never go further than this in 
repudiating Nature. It can never deny that Nature 
is an ordinance of God ; it can never question that 
the laws of Nature ai^ among the laws of God. It 
may indeed treat them as His less important laws, or 
as a revelation of Him which is not precisely the reve¬ 
lation Ave Avant. But it cannot and does not deny that 
Nature too is a revelation of God; it ought not to 
deny that there is a theology Avhich may be called 
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iKitviral, and wldcli does not consist in a collection of 
the evidences of henevolent design in the Universe, 
but in a true deduction of the laws which govern 
the Universe, whatever those laws may he, and what¬ 
ever they may seem to indicate concerning the character 
of (lod. 

But if, on the one liand, tlie study of Nature he 
one part of the study of God, is it not true, on the 
other, that he who believes only in Nature is .a theist, 
and has a theology ? Men slide easily from the most 
momentous conti'oversies into the most contemptible 
logomachies. If we will look at things, and not merely 
at words, wo shall soon see that the scientilic man 
has a theology and a God, a most impressive theology, 
a most asvful and glorious God. I say that 7 nan 
believes in a God who feels himself in the presence 
of a Power which is not himself and is immeasurably 
aliove himself, a Power in the contemjdation of which he 
is absorbed, in the knowledge of which he finds safety 
and hajipiness. And such now is Nature to the scien¬ 
tific man. I do not now say that it is good or satis- 
I fying to worshij) such a God, hut 1 say that no class 
ot men since the woild began hav(! ever more tndy 
believed in a God, or moi'e ardently, or with more 
conviction, worshipped Him. Comparing their religion 
in its fresli youth to the present confused forms of 
Christianity, I think a bystander would say that 
though Christianity had in it something far higher and 
deeper and more ennobling, yet the average scien¬ 
tific man worships just at present a more awful, and, 
IrS it were, a greater Deity than the average Christian. 
In so many Christians the idea of God lias been 

At 
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degraded Ijy cliildisli and little-ininded teaching; the 
Eternal and tlic Infinite and tlie All-einhracing has 
been re|>re.sented as the head of the clerical interest, 
as a sort of clergyman, as a sort of schoolmaster, as a 
sort of philanthropist. Ihit the scientific man kiioii's 
Him to he cteriial ; in astrononn', in geologv, he he- 
comes familiar with the countless millenniums of His 
lifetiiiKc The scientific man strains his mind actually 
to realize (lod’s infinitv. As far oil" as tlu' fixeil stars 
he traces Him, “distance; inexjiressihle hy immheis 
that have, n;nne.” Me-anwhile, to tlu' theologian, 
infinity and eternitv are very much of (mi]it\’ words 
wlien applied to the (>l)ject of his worship. He docs 
not re'ali/.e; them in actual facts and definite' cemipu- 
tations. 

Ihit it is’ not me'redy hecause’ lu’ re-alize's a stu]>e'n- 
elous I’owe'r that I call the' se'ie'iititie' man ;e the'ist. A 
true; the'ist should re'cognise; his He'itv as gieiiig him 
the laev to whie'h his life ought to he conforme'el. Now 
hei'e; it is that the re'semhlance' of modern seie'iice to 
the'ol ogy ceiiues e»ut most manitestlv. d'lu'ie is no 
stronger ce>n\iction in this age' than the conviction of 
the se'ientitic man, that all happine'ss de'pends ujion the' 
knowleelge of the laws e>f Nature. ;tnel the careful 
adaptal ion e)f human life tee them. (>f this I h;i\ e 
spoken he'tore. Luther anel Calvin were neet more 
Jealous e>f the Church traelition tluit Iniel ohscureel 
the true \\e>rel of Cetel in the Scriptures th;en the 
meKlern man of science is of the metajehysics anel con- 
ventiomel philosophy that have heguiled men away 
from Nature anel her laws. They want to remodel 
all education, all preaching, so that the laws of Nature 
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niav luvoiue known to every man, and that every one 
niav lie in a condition to tind liis liappiness in obeyin'^ 
them. 'I'liey cliate at tlie notion of men studying 
aiivtliing else. 'I’liey beluue towards those who do not 
know Nature with the same sort of impatient inso¬ 
lence with which a (liristian h(‘ha\ed towards the 
worshippers of the hhnpta'or or a Mohammedan towards 
idolaters. As 1 sympatliise ^■ery jiartially with the 
.Mohammedan, and not (piite perlectly with the early 
('liristian, so I find the modern scientific Z(>;d some¬ 
times narrow and fanatical ; hut I ri'cognise that it. is 
zeal of tla> saint' kind as theirs, tluit, like theirs, it 
IS 11 leolooical. 

.\n infinite IViwcr will inspire ;iwe and tin an.xious 
desire to a\old a collision with it. But such awe tind 
fear, it may ht'said, do not constitute worship; worship 
iin[ilies admiration, and sometliine' which may he called 
lo\c. Now it is true that the scientific nuui cannot 
feel for Nature such love as a [lious mind may feel 
tor the (iod of ('hristiaiis. 'I’he hight'st love is in¬ 
spired liy Itwe, or hy jiistict' and goodness, and of these 
ipialities science as yet disci'ins little or nothing in 
Nature. But a serv m'liuine love, though of ti lower 
kind, is felt hy the coiitemplator of Nature. Nature, 
even if we liesitate to call it good, is infinitidy inter¬ 
esting, inr(initely heautiful. lie wlio studies it lias 
Continually the e.xcpnsite jileasure of discerning or half 
discerning and divining lau-s; regularities glimmer 
through an appearance of confusion ; analogie.s between 
phenomena of a different order suggest themselves and 
^et the imagination in motion ; the mind is haunted 
with the sen.se of a vast unity not yet discoverable or 
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iiiitnoiiMc. 'I'licro is food fof contemplation wliicli never 
runs short; you gaze at an olyect which is always 
growing clearer, and yet always, in the very act of 
growing clean-r, presenting new mysteries. And this 
arresting and ah.sorhing .spectacle, so fa.sclnating hy 
its variety, is at the same time overwhelming by its 
greatness; so that those who have devoted their lives 
to the contemplation scarcely ever fail to testify to the 
endh'ss (U^liolit it oives them, and also to the over- 
powering awe with which from time to time it s\irpris(‘s 
them. 

'I’here is one more feeling which a woi'shippt'r 
should have for his Deity, a sense of personal con¬ 
nexion, and, as it were, relationshi[). 'I'lu' last verse 
of a, hvnm of praise* is very a[>pro[)riately this—“lor 
this (Jod is our (Jod for ever and ever; lie will he 
our guide; e'ven untei eh'ath. 'fhis feeling, teeei, the 
weershlpper of Nature has. lie* exiniieet se‘parate him.selt 
I'rean th;it which he contemphites. Theiugh he has 
the peewer of gazing lyieen it as seimething outside 
liimself, ve't he kimws himsi’lf tee he ii part ot it. Ihe 
same laws whose* e'peratieens he wiitches in the Uni- 
veise he* may stuely in his own body. Heat anel light 
and gravitation geivern himself as they govern plants 
and he'avenlv l)oelie*s. “ In Him, may the worshi]>per 
of this Deity .say with intimate conviction, *'in Him 
we live anel move aitrl have enir helng." M hen men 
whexse minels are jHissesseel with a the)Ught like this, 
anel whe>se lives are devoteel to such a contemplation, 
say, " As tor C!od, we know nothing of Him ; science 
knows nothing of Him; it is a name belonging to 
an extinct system of philosophy ; ” I think they are 
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[)l;ivin;j: witli words. By wliat name they call tlic 
<)lij('ct of tlicir conteiii[ilatioii is in itself a. matter of 
little’imiiortaiice. AVlietlier they say (lod, or javler 
to sav Nature, the important tliiny is that their minds 
are filled with the sense of a l\iwer to all appearance 
infinite and eternal, a Tower to which their own heinp; 
is insej^arahly conin'cted, in tlu^ knowledge' of whose 
\rays alone is safety and well-heiiii;-, in the contempla¬ 
tion of which they find a beatific \ision. 

Well! this (iod is also the (!od of ('hnstians. 
That the (lod of ('hristiaiis Is somethin^ nioia^ does 
not affect this faef. Nature, accordiiio- to all systems 
of ( 'hristian theolooy, is (lod s ordinance. Wdiether with 
scienci' you stop short at Naturi', or with ('hristiaiiif \’ 
hclie\(‘ in a (lod who is th(> author of Nature, in eithei 
case Naluri^ is divine, foi- it is eilhei; (lod or the 
Work of (.lod. This whole domain is common fo science 
and theiilooy. When theoloo'\’ sa\s, I.et us oiv(i up 
the wisdom of men and listen to the ranee of (lod, 
and when science says, Let us oi\c up human authori¬ 
ty and hollow o prion know leili^u; and let us listen to 
Nature, tlu'v are ayri'ed to the whoTe extent of the 
narrower proposition, oc., theoloow oiiylif, to admit all 
that science says, thouoh seiimce admits only a part of 
what the()loo-\'says, d heoloor' cannot. sa\’ the laws of 
Nature ijre not dirdne ; all it can say is, tlaw are not 
till' most im[iortant of the dirdne laws. I’erhaps not, 
hut they eain an importance from the fact that they 
are laws upon which all can ayree. Makiny the 
laryest allowance for discoyeries .ahout which science 
may he too confident, there remains a vast mass of 
natural knowdedye wdiich no one rpiestions. This to 
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the Cliiistlaii Is so much knowledge about God, and 
he ouglit to exult quite as miicli as the man of 
science in tlie rigorous method by which it hais been 
separated from the human prejudice and hasty Inge¬ 
nuity and delusive rhetoric or poetry, which might 
have adulterated it. liv this' means we have been 

ij 

(uiahled to he;ir a voice which is uiiinistakahly God's. 
And if it seems to he God sjieaking about matters 
not the most important, still perhaps it may he as 
well to listen. So much, at least, I'cverence would 
dictiite: and If it did not, the urgent nece.ssity for 
more agreement on fundamental questions would 
dictate it imperiously. 


I 
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I HAVK Kui^ifested the t!ioui;']it ofa (iod reveal(‘(l in 
Xatui’(‘, not l»y any means hocanse such a view of (!od 
sooms to me satisfactm'v, or worthy to replace tln^ 
Christian vi(>w, oi' even as a commencement from wliieh 
w(‘ must ris(‘ hy lof^'ical necessity to (In* (diristiaii view. 
[ hav(' sngi;'('sted it hecausc this is the CJod Whom the 
presimt aye actually does, and, in spite of^dl opposition, 
certainly will W(»i'ship, also h('canse this aspect of Cod 
is eomnioii to all theoloyies, h(»W('ver mnch in sona^ it 
may he sliglite<l or dej»reciate(l, and lastly, h(‘canse 1 
do not helieve that any theology can Ik; real or satisfy¬ 
ing that does not make it ]ir(»minent as well as admit 
it. I can conceive no religion as satisfactory that falls 
short of ('hristiaiiitv, hut, on th(‘ other hand, I cannot 
helieve anv religion to he healthy that does not start 
from Nature-worship. It is in the fri'e and instinctive 
admiration of human heings for the gh'iy of heaven, 
earth and sea, that religi<iii—so I'ar as religion is the 
name of a good and healthy thing -hegins, and I 
cannot ima^'ine hut as morhid a religion which has 
ceased to admire them. 

But many religious men will j)i’ohal)ly think that 
not much is to he hoped from dwelling on this subject. 
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“ We know very well that the Universe is glorious, 
Imt when you have said that, there is an end of the 
niatter. We want to make atheists believe in God, 
and you do it not hy changing their minds, hut hy 
changing the meaning of the word God. It is not a 
verbal cotitroversy that rages between atheists and 
(niristians; it is the great controversy of the age. 
Two oi)|)osite theories of the Universe ai'e in conflict. 
On the one side; is the greatest of all aflirmations, on 
the other the nu^st fatal of all negations. There never 
yet was a conti'oversy which was not trivial i!i com¬ 
parison with this. It is cniel tiKling to spetik of com- 
jiromise, it is waste oi tina' to draw A'crhal distinctions. 
Let atheism he atheism, and ‘darkness keep her raven 
gloss’I Away with tlui [ilausihle definitions which 
would make it impossilih' for any rational heing ever 
to 1)0 an atheist ! ’ 

Kuw why should we he so w ilful as to forget that 
the error of monstrously over-estimating doctrinal dif- 
ft'rences has been all along the jilaguc of theology 1 
There can he no greater mistake than to measure the 
retil importance of a disptite hy the excitement of the 
disputants. It has oftmi hi'cn ri'inarked of theological 
controvi'fsies, that they are luwer condticted more 
bitterly than when thi' dilference between the rival 
doctrines is \-ery small. 'I’his is nearly correct, hut 
not qtiite. If you want to sec the true while heat 
of controversial passion, if you want to see men fling 
away the very thought of reconciliation, and close in 
internecine conflict, you should look at controversialists 
who do hot differ at all, hut who have adopted diflerent 
words to express the same opinion. 
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In the controversy which now fills the world and 
seems not nnlikely to oive a lurid tin^e to the settini^ 
of tht“ nineteenth century, there is surely a fair propor¬ 
tion of the old misconception and hcwilderment. The 
real issue is no douht a oreat one, hut it is not so great 
as the issue between* theism and atheism. 'I'hat a 
party calls itself atheistic matters little ; when did any 
party name itself accurately ? Thesi' so-called atheists 
do not always ajipear to he divided I'rom jilain jieople 
hv the whole diameter. Some ol' them are .so, hut: 
others are not so. This must he hccaiise they have 
lu'cn mlsnameil. 

.\n atheist in the proper sensi* of the word is not. a 
man who dishelieves in the goodness of (Jod, or in 11 is 
distinctness from Nature', oi’ in Jlis personality. 'I'liese 
dishcliefs may he as serious in their wi^y as atheism, 
hut they are dillei’ent. Atheism is a dishelief in the 
r.ri.s/ciice of Clod —that is, a dishi'lii'f in ((hi/ regularity 
in the Ifni\erse to which a man must conform himself 
under penalties. Such a dishelief is speculatively 
monstrous ; it is a kind of mental deliciency or pm'vi'r- 
sion, hut so commonly are the iiilsce views which lead 
to immoral action. 

Tlu'iv is an atla'ism which is a mere speculative 
crotchet, and there is an atheism which is a great moral 
disea.sc. ^ Let me illustrate the latter, which is the real 
atlieisin, hy some .s})ecimens. 

The purest form of such real atheism might Ix' called 
hy the genei'al name of icifulness. All human activity 
is a transaction with Nature. It is the arrangement of 
a compromise hetween what we want on the one hand, 
and what Nature has ilecreed on the other. Something 
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of our own wislies we luive almost always to j;ive up; 
Imt l)y carel'uliy considering the ])ower outside our¬ 
selves, the necessity that conditions all our actions, we 
may make hc^tter terms than we could otherwise, and 
reduce* to a miniimim what we are ohliged to renounce. 
Now we may either underrate or overrate the I’orce of 
our own wills. 'I'he first is tlie extravagance of theism ; 
it is that fatalism which steals so naturally upon those 
who havee dwelt much tijion the tlnnight of (lod, which 
is said to paralyze, I'or examphe, the whole; seeul eif the 
Mussulman. Ihit the opposite mistake; is ii eleficiency 
ofthe'ism ; a, touch of it ofte'ii marks the he*ro, hut the 
I'ulness of it is that kind of hlinel infatuation which 
poe'ts have; I'e'pre'Se'nte'd unde'r the* image; of the; gieuits 
whei trie'd to steirn; he'a\e“n. Not tee recognise any¬ 
thing hut voifr own will, to fancy anything within your 
re’ttch if veui only will strongly enough, to tickneiwledge 
no su|»erie)r l’e>wer outside* yourse*lt which must he 
e*e)nsielere;tl tintl in seeme way propiti:ite*d if yeeu would 
sue*eee*d in tiny unde‘rt:d<ing; this is comple'te wil- 
fulne'ss, or, in e)the>r weerds, pure iitheism. It may 
iilso he c;ille*d e*hil(hshness, for the child naturally elis- 
cov(*rs the* force* within it soont'r than the resisting 
nece'ssitv eetitside*. Neit withe>tit ti tew ttills in the 
wrestle with Nattire tlo we lettrn the limits e>f our own 
penver aitd the pitiless immensity e»f the power that is 
not ours. But there are many who cannot lt*arn this 
lesson even from exjeerience, who forget every defeat 
the*}' sutVer, tinel tel ways retuse to see any power in the 
Universe hut their own wills. Sometimes, indeed, they 
discover their mistake too kite. Many barbarous races 
are in tins condition. In their childishness they have 
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oiifrafrod themselves in a direct eoidlict with Nature. 
Instead of iie^'otlatino-with lier, tliey have declared a 
hlliid* war. They have adopted hahits which they 
o-radually discover to he leadliio- tl,o,n to desti-uction'; 
hut they discovei- it too late and when thev are too 
deeply compromised. Then we see the despair of the 
atheistic nation, and its wild s(ruo-o-|(>.s a.s it feels it.s('lf 
cauo-ht In the whirlpool; tlien, a little later, we tind 
that no such nation exists, and on the map Its seat 
heo-itis to he covered with names helono-ino to anothei- 
lano-uaoe. Less extreme and unredeemed, the same 
'iKanism may .sometinu's be remarkc'd in races calk'd 
civilized. Races miyht he named that- are underj^oino- 
punishments little less severe for this insensate atheism. 
'•.S'det mternunupie sedehit," that unhappy Roland, 
nol indec'd extInonished hut j.artitioned, and every 
thirty years (h'clmated anew. She <'X|>iates the crime 
ofatheistic wilfnlness, the fatal ]ileasure of unbounded 
individual liberty, which rose up ao-ainst- the very 
nature of thin.ys. y\nd other nations we know thiit 
expect all successes from the mere blind fury of wllline-, 
that declare thi' word impossible unknown to tlu'ir 
lano-uaye. 'I’hey colour their Inliitiiatlon sometimes 
wiih the mime <if self-sacrltlce, and fiincv they can 
change the divine laws by otfei-ini»- up themselves as 
victims io their own vanity; they “ llino themselves 
ayttinst the bars of fate;’ they die In theatrical atti¬ 
tudes. and little know how "the abyss is wreathed in 
scorn ’ of such cheap niai't vrdom. 

A wrong Ijeliei about (loiI, however fatal it may 
he, is not atheism. Mr Ruckle tried to shew that the 
•Spani.sli empire fell through a false conception of the 
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order of tlio Universe ; and it seems clear that the rigid 
(Jatholic view of the world is danfrerons in this a^e to 
every nation that adopts it. These are the effects of 
false tlieology. But there is a state of mind which, 
though very far removed Ircnn the wilfulness I have heen 
descrihitig, and often accompanied with a strong and 
anxious religiousness, may nevertheless l)e practically 
reganhal as a form of atheism. It is the state of 
those minds which, fully hclieving in an order of the 
Universe, yet have such a ]>oor and ])aUry concep¬ 
tion of it that they might almost as well have none 
at all. 

Men are .sometimes h‘d to this state hy a veiy rea- 
sonahhi and excusahle process of tho\ight. Natui'ally 
modest and distrustful of their own powers, thev 
(h'spair of uik.hustanding the order of the Universe; 
they do not, presume to attcunjit to understand it. 
Wisely distrustful of any kno\\l('dg(> that is not [ire- 
cise, th('v avt'i't, their eyes ins( incti\’cly Irom every¬ 
thing which o;umot h(‘ made the sul)ject of such 
knowledg(>. in all tlu'ir transac'tions with Nature, 
to us(' mv former phrase, tht'v make it a rule to lu* 
uiiiimhitious. They aim at oltjeets vt'ry detinitt^ and 
verv near. Whatevtu- tlu'v gain they make it a rule 
not to expose to any further risk. 'I'hey avoid, ;i.s it 
were, tneeting the Universe in front, and endeavour 
to overcome it in detail. For its immediate purpose 
this plan is the host that can he jnirsued. If in all 
our ;ietit>ns we allowed ourselves to rememher the 
greatness of the power with which we have to do, 
we should accom{)lish nothing; if beeause Nature’s 
laws are large and comprehensive, we never acted 
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except <m the largest principles, we should either fall 
a ]>rev to unsound generalisations, tiie more ruinous 
hecauSe of their grandetir, or we should become 
j)aralrzed with a Turkish fitalisin. Far better, no 
doubt, to make the utmost use of what precise know- 
'ledge we have, however' litth' may be the amount of 
;-it, and not to sulVer oui' minds to hr' lu'wildered by 
eojiing too fi'eelv with an adveisary whos(^ play is 
hevonrl us. It is these humbh', cautiously inductive 
people that prosper most in the world up to a certain 
point. To them belong the large pojadations, tlu; 
thriving communities, the stable politics. They never 
di'eam of delving Nature ; thev aiu an endless serii's 
of small victories over her. 

i There is no rea.son why this cantiousne.ss .shouhl 
' ncce.s.sarilv degenerate into littleniindcdne.ss. It does 
not take its beginning in any (hTicimicy of tla' feeling 
I'oi' what is great. , On tlu' contrai'v, it is tin' dii'r'ct 
result ol'an overwhelming sens(> of tla' greatness and, 
.so to sjieak, the dangei'raisness of Naturre Tho.se wlm 
|>i'oc('ed thus w.ai'ily, probing Nature as they go, may 
\'ith most reason expect to jameti'afc'. far and to 
elevate their minds gradually until they can venturr; 
ti> Cope with the grandeur of tier world and become 
tamiliar aitli gi'cat ideas. And uhen this is (Ioik; they 
will have csciiped the danger of atheism. Th(‘ir minds 
will become the mirror ol' an Inlinitf! lleing, and 
their whole natures will he conformed to Ills. Ihit 
>11 the earlier stages of such a ju'oeess the temp¬ 
tation to a kiiid of ath(“ism is strong. From tlie 
habit of leaving out of account all larger considera¬ 
tions in every problem, on the ground that they arc 
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vague and not precisely calculable, they arc led easily 
to forgot the very existence of such considerations, 
'riic habit of never suffering the mind to du''ell on 
anything great produces often an atheism of the 
most pitial)le and helpless kind. The soul of man 
lives u])on the contemplation of laws or principles; 
it is made to ho constantly assimilating such susten¬ 
ance from the Universe ; this is its food; not hi/ hirad 
Old I/, hut hi/ evenj v'ord that ‘proccedrth out of the mouth 
of God doth initn lire. What then must l)e the moral 
starvation of the man who, from an excess of caution, 
turns away fiom everything of the kind, until from 
want of habit he can no longer see snch things ; and 
forgets their very existence ; so that for him there is 
no longer any glory in the universe ? For all l)eauty 
or glory is hut the |)resence of law ; and the universe 
to him has ceased to he a scene of law and has become 
an infinite litter of detail, a r\d)l)ish-heap of confused 
]>articidars, .a mere' worry and weariness to the imagi- 
niition. 1 have been doscrihii\g the Philistine, the 
abject slave of details, who worships a humiliated, 
dissected and abject deity, ,a mere Dagon, “fallen flat 
upon the grundsel-edge, and shaming his worship- 
jiers," 

There is a particular extreme form of conventional¬ 
ism which all men who observe it instinctively call hv 
the name of atheism. Who has not said to him.self, in 
reading the history of the French Kevolution, that 
jwsslhly the most gomune atheist where so many 
professed atheism may have been among the orthodox , 
defenders of the old regime ? Of the Revolutionists 
we are disposed to say that surely they must have had 
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^1116 kind of belief, else whence came their energy ? 
but among the crowd of Voltairian Ahh( 5 s Ave can 
fancy Some in whom the conflict between inherited and 
imhil)ed ways of thinking may have destroyed belief 
and energy alike. Tho.se who live in the dec.ay of 
Churches and systems‘of life are expo.sed to such a 
paralysis. They have been made all that they ai'o by 
the system ; their mode of thought and feeling, tlieir 
very moi'ality has grown out of it. But at a given 
moment (lie system is struck with decay. It falls out 
of the current of life and thought. Then the faith 
which liad long been genuine, even if mi.staken, which 
had actually inspired vigorous action and ekxpient 
speed), begins to ehl). The vigoui’ begins to he .spas¬ 
modic, the elo(pience to ring hollow, the loyalty to have 
an ail' of hopeless .self-sacriflce. Faith gradually passes 
into conventionalism. A later .stage comes when the 
de[)ression, the uneasine.s.s, the nii.sgivings, laive aug¬ 
mented tenfold. It is then that in an individual here 
and there the moral paralysis .sets in. In the ardour of 
conflict they have pushed into the foreground all the 
weakest parts of their creed, and have learnt the habit 
of as.serting most vehemently just what they doubt most, 
because it is what is most denied. As their owm belief 
ebbs away fi'om them they are precluded from learning 
a new on^, because they are too deeply filedged, have 
promised too much, asseverated too much, and involved 
too many others with themselv'cs. Happy those in 
such a situation who either are not too clear-sighted 
or cling to a system not entirely comipt! There is 
an extreme case w’hen what is upheld as divine has 
really become a source of moral evil, while the cham- 
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pion is one who cannot help seeing clearly. As he 
becomes reluctantly enlightened, as his advocacy grows 
first a little forced, then by degrees consciously'hypo- 
critical, until in the end he secretly confesses himself 
to 1)6 on the wrong side,—what a moral dissolution! 
Hencelorth he sees in the Universe nothing but a chaos. 
The law which once he fancied he discerned there, he. 
can recognise no longer, and yet is forbidden by his 
situation I'roni recognising any other. Tlie link that 
bound him to the Universe is snap])cd; the motive 
that inspired his actions is gone, and his actions have 
become meaningless, mechanical, galvanic. He is an 
Atheist, without a (lod because without a law. Such 
men may often b(‘. noted among the most intelligent ad¬ 
herents of expiring catises, demoralised Soldiers, power- 
le.ss for g(tod,Ahough sometimes capable of mischief. 

The.sc are specimens of what .seems to be properly 
atheism. The common characteristic of all such 
states of mind is feebleness. In the lirst exanij)l(' 
yoti luive violent feebleness, impotence ; in the second, 
cautious feebleness; in the third, cynical feeblene.ss; 
but in all cases feebleness springing from a conscious 
want of any clue t() the order of the Universe. 
These specimens an' all such as may be furnished by : 
men of great natural vigotir. The cynical atheist has j 
often an extreme subtlety of intellect, the ^diilistine 
contmonly begins with a great grasp of reality, a gretit 
superiority to illusions; the wilful atheist has often 
much imagination and energy. Where a character | 
wanting in energy is infected by atheism you have ' 
those ayt.{vr)va Kaprjva of which the world is at all times ! 
full. By the side of the profound cynic you have the ' 
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mere lounger, who can take an interest in nothing, 
all whose thoughts are heai-says, never verilicd, never 
reali^fed, not believed, not worthy of the name of pre¬ 
judices—echoes of j)rejudices, imitations of hypocrisy, 
lie moves about emi«iri-assed and paralyzed by the 
hollowness of all he kn»)ws ; conscious that nothing that 
he has in his mind woidtl hear the smallest criticism 
or jirohation, knowing no way to anything laHter, and 
meanwhile ingenuously cimi’essing his own inanity. By 
flu^ side of the overjudieious Philistine, who has fallen 
into feel)leness through au (‘xcessivt^ dread of gtMieral- 
ising hastily, there may he .s<'en tin; l)orn Philistine, 
who does not know, and has lun'er heard, what gene¬ 
ralising is, wh(j becomes uncoml’ortahh^ when he hears 
a principle enunciated, as if Ik; had been .addressed by 
a foreigner in some language unknown to him, and 
whos(' homely talk ne\er willingly travc'ls be}’ond wh.at 
lime the train starts, and whether it ha|)p(med on 
-Monday or (»n Tue.sday. Lastly, by the side of the 
brilliant I’topian, who oxaulooks the gi'eatuess of the 
Necessity with wliich la; has to contend, there is the 
I topian without l)rilliancy, the ca/va/e* tbe mere la^st- 
less disturber. 

-\s .\theism is but anolhei' nam(“ I'or iVa^blene.ss, so 
the tiniver.sal characteristic of'I’hcology- if we put Jisifle 
for the pte.sent the belief, I'ait^ till lately, in an utterly 
hostile or thwarting Deity—is energy. He who has 
a faith, we know well, is twice himself. The world, 
the conventional or teni|)orary order of things, goes 
down l)efore the weapons of faith, bcdort; the energy 
of those who have a glimpse, or only think they have 
a glimpse, of the eternal or normal onlcr of things. 

3—2 
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And tills vigour of Theism does not much depend on 
the nature of the God in whom tlie theist believes. 
Just as Atheism does not consist in a bad tlieoiy of 
the Univei'se, hut in the want of any theory, so Theism 
consists not in possessing a meritorious or true or 
consoling theory, but siinjily hi jiosscssing a theory 
of the Universe. He who has such a theoiy acts with 
confidence and decision, he who has no such thcorv is 
|)araly/.ed. One of the rudest of all theories of the 
Univci'sc is that ]>ropounded hy Mohammed, yet it 
raised uji a, disjiersed nation to vigour, union, 
and em])ire. (iaUinism presents assuredly a view 
of the Univei'sc vhich is not in any wav consolinf^, 
yet this creed too has given vigour and heroism, 
'fhe creed ol'the earliest Uomans n'sted ujion no basis 
which could for a mouKUit pass for philosophical, vc't 
while it was believed it ga\e order to the state, sanc¬ 
tion to morality, victory to tlu' annii's. Whatever 
kind of Tlu'ologv he in ipiestion, so long as it is truly 
bidicyed, the only danger is of i(s inspiring too much 
energy, of its ahsorhing its votaries too much, and 
driving them into extreme courses. 

.\nd so if till' Nature recognized bv Science he 
not benevoltuit, and havt' provided no future life for 
men, it does not follow that her votai'ic's are not 
theologians, and it is quite clear that their'theology 
gives them enepgv. Many theologies have admitted 
no future life—indeed our own. in its earlier Jtidaic 
form, laid no stress upon any future life. And it 
Is not the benevolence of his Deity which gives so 
much energy and confidence to the convinced theist ; it 
is rather the a.ssurance that he has the secret of pro- 
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pitlating his Deity. It \v;vs not because Jupiter or 
Mars were benevolent beings that the llonuui Avent 
out fo battle conliding in tbeir protection. It was 
because all sacrilices bad been perlbrined wbiob the 
Pontiffs or the Sibylline Hooks prescribed. Just of the 
sunie kind is the tlu'istic vigour which we see in 
modern Science. Science also has its procumtio pro- 
(liijiiinnii. It does not believe that Nature is benevo¬ 
lent, and 3'et it has all the coididence of Mobain- 
inedans or Crusaders. This is because, it believes that 
it understands the laws of Nature, and that it knows 
bow to deal .so that Natui'e shall favour its operation.s. 
Xot by the Sibylline Hooks, but by e.vperiinent, not 
bv su|>j)lications but by scientific precautions and ope¬ 
rations it discovers and propitiates the mind of Its 
1 )eit V. 

'fbe advance of Science then is by no means equiva¬ 
lent to the advance of Atlunsm. Hut what shall we 
say of that other adv;inclng J’owei' which terrifies 
religious men, and which calls itself the Ilevolution '( 
The Hevolution in Europe delights in declaring itself 
atheistic. So far as it is really so, by 1 >eing Titanic, it 
IS doomed to fiiilure. Hut bevond this its invectives 
against Cod and against religion do mA jn’ovc that it is 
atheistic but only that it thinks itself so. And why 
does it think itself .so ? Hecause Cod and religion are 
identified in Its view with the Catholic Cliurcb, and the 
b'atbolic Cburcli is a thing .so very redoubtable that we 
need scarcclv inquire why It is passionately bated and 
feared. Hut then the Catholic Church is not really 
identical with theism or even with Christianity. We 
cannot e.xpect an angry party to draw these distinctions, 
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but they are so plain that there remains nothing to dis¬ 
cuss. There is plenty in the Catholic Church of what is 
oppressive and repugnant to the modern spirit, even 
if we make abstraction of all its Christianity. And 
when we hear the charges wliicli the Revolution brings 
against it, such as affinity with despotism, with aris¬ 
tocratic ])rivilege, with sacerdotalism or with militarism, 
we see plainly that it is not hated even for its Chris¬ 
tianity, much less for its theism. Christianity in its 
original character had an evident analogy with that 
modern liberal movement which assails Catholicism. 
It breathed something of the spirit of ecpiality and 
still more of the s|)irit oi'I'raternity ; it took its rise in 
a bold rebellion against sacerdotal authority. Hut even 
if this were otherwise, it would remain true that the 
Revolution as;,ails not theology itself hut only a parti¬ 
cular theology embodied in a particular institution. For 
another theology is quite conceivable which so far 
from thwarting the Revolution might embody all its 
aspirations. 

Equality, brotherhood between classes and nations, 

•—are these ideas so radically inconsistent with theology 
that they cannot be reali.seduntil theologyhas been swept 
away? So far from it that if we did not know historically 
by what process Catholic theology became allied with 
caste and privilege so far as to compromise "itself, we 
should have thought such an unnatural alliance scarcely 
possible. In France theology was found on the side of 
privilege, h\it in the Moslem East the equality of man¬ 
kind has l)een preached, and successfully, in the name 
of theology. If a Christian preacher had been inspired 
to do so, he might with perfect warrant from his re- 
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’ sligion have proclaimed Equality in France. Indeed this 
■sva.s to some extent what actually haj)pened. Ilousseau 
.^spoke*partly in the name of theolo^fy, and even of 
y'hristian theology; one school amonj; the revolution- 
lists was ii)nd of remarking the analogy between the 
|revolutionary doctrine <ind early Christianity ; and it 
I was not until the sceptical foundation had l>een in a 
manner ahandoned, and an appeal made to religion, 

^ that the spirit of political change awoke. 

But the Revolution has also, no douI)t, a quarrel 
witli theology as a doctrine. ‘Tlieology,’ it says, ‘even 
if not exactly opposed to social improvement, is a 
superstition, and as such allietl to ignorance and con¬ 
servatism. Granting that its ])rece[)ts are good, it 
enforces them hy legends and fictitious stories which 
can only influence tlie uneducated, and tlierefore in 
firder to preserve its influence it must needs oppose 
education. Nor are these stories a mere excre.scence of 
theology, hut theology itself. For theology is neither 
more nor less than a doctrine of tlie supernatural. It 
proclaims a ])ower behind nature which occasionally 
interferes with natural laws. It prfx;laims another 
World quite difterent from this in which we live, a 
world into winch what is called the .soul is believed 
to pass at death. It l^elieves, in short, in a number 
of things which students of nature know nothing 
about and which science puts aside either with respect 
or with contempt. These supernatural doctrines are 
not merely a part of theology, still less separable 
from theology, but theology consists exclusively of 
them. Take away the supernatural Person, miracles, 
and the spiritual world, you take away theology at the 
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same time, and notluug is left but simple Nature and 
simple Science.’ Thus theology comes to be used in 
the sense of su{)ernaturaJisni, and in this vieV also 
excites tlie hostility of the age. Not merely scientific 
men themsc^lves, for of these I am not now speaking, 
but fjibcrals in general, all thv)se who have any tinc¬ 
ture of scienc(!, all whose minds have in any degree 
taken the scientific stamp, a vast number already, and, 
as education spreads, lik('ly to become co-extensivc 
with civilised mankind, form a habit of thought with 
which thev are led to consider theology irreconcilable. 

It is a singular coincidence which has combined in 

O 

apparent opy^ition to theology the two mightiest 
forces of the present ag(', that is, the Re\'olution 
and Science. Hut it is onlv a coincidence, tbougli 
rc'ady tln'ori^ts will never Ix' content to sc'e nothin^ 
moix^ iti it. 'i’hey nnUI not admit that theology 
has been undeservedlv charmxl with all the sins ot 
that ancient corporation called the Catholic Church, 
with which sins in realitv it had nothing whatever 
to do. It is much more interesting to imagine the 
Church as the body of which theology Is the soul, 
and to ti'ae(' all tlu' body's actii>ns to the natural dis¬ 
position of the infoi'ining soul. Hy this ea.sv j)rocess 
we ariive at the conclusion that theology' is an essen¬ 
tially conservative and stagnant principle,*with the 
strongest natural affinity for despotism. ]>rivilege, re¬ 
spectability. and every kind of antirpiated pretension, 
that, in short, it is a way of viewing the Universe 
which inevitably leads to all tlie vices peculiar to old 
endowed corporations. And that an institution which 
is opposed to the Revolution .should be at the same 
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■ #imo at war wltli Soloiico will never l )0 thouirlit a more 
•Ifeoineideiiee. I’artv-snirit will he adroit enouixli to 
Aiake It out that Seience and Kevolution are aa soul 
|pnd hody on the one side, as theoloi^v and conserva- 

f isin are on the other; that people who believe in 
niraeles must neeessafily side with capital aLfainst 
pahuur, and that laree standinif armies follow lo<ricallv 
llrom a hehel in henevolent desiifii 

I As to (he mistake which lit's in confounding' theo- 
d'lyy with supernaturalism it is not necessaiy here to 
;do more than r(‘])eat shortlv what was saitl in the first 
Ichapter. first, then, there is no necessary connexion 
i hot ween theology und supernaturalisiilf It is (piite 
|possihl(. to helievt' in a (iod, and even a |)(>rsonal (uxl, 
of wlioin Nature is the coniph'te and only manifesta- 
.iioii. Su|i('niatuialism is jiart of the reij^mnif theoloify, 
hut it is not any necessary part of theoloov, as such. 
.Sec.ndly, when supernaturalisin is s.aid to he i<h'iilic(d 
with theoloo-y. (his is not true at till, even of tlu‘ reif^n- 
theoloe-y. [( simply !i mistaki^ which has arisen 
liom takino littu'ally an .ahhreviated form of expression 
h\ which in coiitroversy the controversiafist is identified 
with the thesis he happens to he maintaining for the 
• u'linent. lie is .said - to fail when his thesis falls, 
tliouj,di in reality he may remain as prosperous as ever. 

1 hus Ctitkolicism is identified in controversy with cer- 
Itun doctrines which Protestantism disputes, transuh- 
^tuntiation, worship of the Vir<fin, &c., tind yet if these 
doctrines were to fall it is quite conceivahle tluit the 
hatholic Church, so far from falling, miglit flourish 
more than ever. In the same way, in controversy 
with science the reigning theology and supernatumlism 
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are convertible terms. That is to say, if supernatu¬ 
ralism is refuted, science wins and the reigning theo¬ 
logy loses in the particular controversy in which 
they are engaged. In the controversial sense this is 
the destruction of theology, but only in the contro¬ 
versial sense. For when the Vorship of God outside 
Nature is taken away the worship of God in Nature 
remains. Whether this residtie is important or un¬ 
important will he considered later; at any rate it is 
there ; and it would not he surprising if it should turn 
out more considcrahle than controversialists believe, 
when we rememher liow habitual it is for controver¬ 
sialists to exaggerate their diflerences. 

At any rate, it is evident that the theology of the 
hook of Job, of many of the Psalms, e.(j., the 104th, of 
many passages in the Prophets, of many discourses of 
Christ, of many jrassages in the Epistles, would remain 
unaffected if Supernaturalism were entirely abandoned. 
No moi’e need he said at this stage. 

I conclude tlien tliat the prevalent opinion about 
the advance of atheism rests upon an abuse of the 
word ‘ atheism.’ The threatening alliance between} 
Science and the Revolution is not really directed in| 
favour of atheism nor against theology. For the| 
antagonist of Science is only supernaturalism and not| 
theology as such, while Science itself has all the^ 
character of a theology, such as theologies were at 
the first, being capable of inspiring a fanatical zeal 
and bearing in its hand a budget of practical reforms; 
and moreover the Deity it proclaims is not different 
from the Deity of Christians, but only a too much dis¬ 
regarded aspect of Him. As to the Revolution, its 
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ij|itagonist is not theology at all, nor even superna- 
ii-alism, except in a secondary degree. The Kevolu- 
n is infuriated against an ancient corporation, the 
^eatest hy far of all corporate bodies ever known, on 
|he ground that in addition to its formidable power 
ft has something anluquated in its constitution, 
pielters many abuses, and has in the latest centuries 
§iade common cause with other declining institutions. 
This coi'poration happens to he the depositary of a 
.|heology })artly supernaturalistic, but we can see plainly 
that had it been tlie depositary of modern science 
|tself it would have excited ju.st the same animosity, 
ay, probably very much more, for in fact its creed in 
iome aspects is in most remarkable agieement with the 
evolutionaiy creed itself. 

I On the otlier hand, of atheism, that demoralising 
'|)alsy of human nature, which consists in the inability 
i|o discern in the Universe any law hy which human life 
|nay he guidefl, theie is in the present age less danger 
|hau ever, and it is daily made more and more impos- 
ible hy science itself: of revolt against tlie Christian 
aw of Fraternity, there is also less than ever in this 
ige, and that redemption of the poor and that pacifi- 
sation of nations Avhich Christianity first suggested 
ire more prominent than ever among the aspirations 
if mankind. At the same time the organization of the 
Jhurch seems ill-adapted to the ago, and seems to 
ixpose it to the greatest danger; and, what is far more 
serious, the old elevating communion with God, which 
phristianity introduced, seems threatened by the new 
scientific theology, which while presenting to us deeper 
dews than ever of His infinite and awful greatness, 
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THE WORDS 'THEOLOGY’ AXD ‘RELIGIOX.’ 

Instead of Atheisin then, we lind that the result 
f F cancelliiif^ supcrnaturalisin and suhinittiiif; to Science 
i > a theology in w'hicli all men, whether they consider 
i i or not, do actu.ally agree—that which is concerned 
I itli Cod in Nature. I do not here raise the ques- 
I on of causes or laws; let it he allowed ^hat Nature 
: merely the collective name of a mnnher of coexis- 
1 ‘iices and se([uences, and that Cod is merely a 
j ’iionym for Nature. Let all this he allowed, or 
i t the contrary of this he allowed. Such contro- 
I 'rsies may he I'aised al)out tlie human as well as 
•out the Divine Relng. Some may •consider the 
nnan body as tlie hal)itation of a soul distinct and 
j [»ai-al»le from it; others may refuse to recognise any 
ch distinction: some may maintain that man is 
"I'ely the collective name for a numl)er of ]iroces.ses : 
me may consider the human being as possessing 
Free will and as being independent of circumstances ; 
liers mav regard him n.s the necessary product ol a 
ig series of phvsical influences. All the.se difference's 
ly he almo.st as irnjwrtant as they seem to the dis- 
tants who are occupied about them, hut after all 
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they do not affect the fact that the human being isi 
there, and they do not prevent us from regarding hiak 
with strong feelings. The same is true of th4 Diviivy 
Being. Whatever may be questioned, it is certaiirf 
that we are in the presence of an Infinite and Eternaj 
Being; exce[)t through sojne of those perversioi>| 
wliich I described in the last chapter, we canno;: 
help the awe and admiration with which w'e contenil 
plate Him ; we cannot help recognising that our well| 
being depends on taking a right view of His nature. | 

But if theology in a certain sense of the word wouli^' 
survive the disappearance of supernaturalism, how wouli j 
it be with reli<rion ? Are we to reuard relifrion a> 
identical with theology, or are we to suppose that thi; 
fwpuliir instinct, which is keenly alive to all that affect.| 
religion, l)vil; at the same time ])retty indifferent to tlif| 
fate of tlieology, is right in drawing so broad a di.stinc- 
tion between them ? 

There are two ways in which the mind apprehends 
any object, two sorts of knowledge whicli combine tij 
make comj)lete and satisfactory knowledge. The oiv 
may be calleTl theoretic or scientific knowledge ; thtj 
otfier practical, familiar, or imaginative knowledge: 
The greatest trial of human nature lies in tlie difficult^ 
of reconciling these two kinds of knowledge, of pre 
venting them from interfering with one .another, c 
arranging satisfactory, relations between them. I; 
order of time the second kind of knowledge has thi 
precedence, and avails Itself of this advantage to dela; 
and impede the arrival of the first kind. Before th- 
stai's, the winds, the trees and plants could be graspe< 
scientifically and the laws which govern them ascertained 
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hey had been grasped, and as it were appropriated, 
iv the human mind experimentally and imaginatively, 
'lie latter kind of knowledge was in some respects 
letter than the former. It was more intimate and 
ealized, so that, as far as it was true, it was more 
Lvailahle. For practical purposes, accurate scientilic 
|tnowledge of a thing is seldom sullicient. To ob¬ 
tain complete practical command over it you must 
lake possession of it with the imagination and feel¬ 
ings as well as the reason, and it will often hajipen 
pat this imaginative knowledge, helped very slightly 
^ly scientilic knowledge, carries a man jiractically 
further than a \'ery 2 >erfect scientific knowledge by 
itself Witness the instinctive, as we say, and un¬ 
analysable skill sometimes possessed by savages. More¬ 
over, this kind of knowledge is more at^'active and 
interesting, and so has a more jiowerful modifying 
influence upon its jiossessor than the other kind, for 
the simjile reason that it takes hold of the most [ilastio 
side of his nature. But just because it is so fascinat¬ 
ing, and is at the same time not by itself trustworthy, 
it has certain mischievous conseipiences ivhen it comes, 
as it generally does, first. Then it fills the mind with 
prejudices, hasty misconceptions, which, seizing ujion 
^lie imagination, are stereotyped in the form of super- 
ititions; atjd the.se .sometimes exercLse by thern.selves 
I most pernicious influence, and in any case close the 
uind against the entrance of the sounder scientific 
cnowledge. When this imaginative medley of obser¬ 
vation and prejudice hms long had possession. Science 
arrives. There follows a contest between the two kinds 
)f knowledge, in which the human being suffers much. 
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'J'nitli cannot in tlie long run be resisted, and so, after 
wliatever defence, the fortress is carried and the pliaii- 
toni garrison of superstition is driven out. Thfe mind 
passes now under a new set of iTupressions, and places| 
itself in a new relation to the Universe. Its victory| 
over superstitioJi has been w\)n by placing a c<areful| 
restraint upon imagination and feeling. In order noti 
to he misled by feeling, it has been forced artificially! 
to deaden feeling; lest the judgment should be over-; 
whelmed by the impressiveness of the universe, it arms' 
itself with callousness ; it turns away from Nature the 
.sensitive side, and i-eceives the shock upon the adaman¬ 
tine shield of the scej^tical reason. In this way ifsiib- 
stitutes one imperfect kind of knowledge for atiothcr. 
Ik'foi-c, it realized strongly, but scai'coly analy.sed at 
all ; now, it analyses most carehdly, Init ceases in 
return to realize. As the victory of the scientific spirit 
becomes more and more decided, tbei'o p,asses a deep 
shudder of discomfort through the whole world of 
those whose business is'witli realizing, and not with 
testing, knowledge, lleligion is struck first, because! 
the whole wTirk of realizing ]n-esupposes faith, amlj 
yet, as the testing process comes late, faith is almost 
always more or less premature. But poetry and art 
sulfer in their turn. How full has modern poetry 
been of this complaint ! One poet laijients that 
“ Science withdraws the veil of enchantment from 
Nature;” one e.xclaims that ‘‘there avw an awful rain¬ 
bow once in heaven,” Init that Science luvs destroyed it: 
another declares that " we murder to dissect,” that wc 
shoukl not lie always seeking, but use “ a wise passive 
ness” in the presence of Nature; another “that Nature 
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made undlvine Is now seen slavishly obeying the law 
)f gravitation another buries himself in past .ages 
‘whei^men could still hear from God he.avenly truth 
in earthly sjieech, and did not'rack their brains.” 

And yet to complain of the march of the scientific 
spirit seems as idle a« to complain of tl» law of 
gravitation itself It cannot he ]n'evented, even if we 
vere able to shew that it ought to be prevented ; it 
lannot much lie retarded, even thoimh some danoer 
night 1)6 saved by putting the drag, upon the wheels 
)f disco\ery. The ardour of investigation, the fanati- 
•ism of truth-worship, m.ake men deaf to such prudential 
■onsiderations, and they are seconded by .all the ill-will 
hat the reigning system has [irovoked during its long 
ii'edomiiiance and by all the eager ambitions which the 
irospect of a revolutionary change awakens. Ihit we 
nay look forward to a time when this transition .shall 
)e over, and when a new reconciliation shall have 
aken jilace between the two sorts of knowledge. 
In that happier age true knowledge, scientific, not 
utificially humanised, will leign without opposition, 
ait the claims of Science once for all allowed, the 
nind will also .apjirehend the Universe imagin.atively, 
■ealizing what It knows. 

That kind of imaginative eclij)se which an object 
mffers wh«n the shadow of science piusses over it has 
’bscured in turn tlie material universe and Man and 
jod. Natural mythology has become almost incompre- 
lensible to us. The ‘‘fair humanities of old I’cligion,” 
•'iiich found objects of love in trees and streams, and 
levered the celqstial map with fantastic living shapes— 
ill this has long ago disappeared. More recently Man 
.s. ■ 4 
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lias been svibjected to tlie analysing process. The me- 
clianical laws wliicli were traced in the physical world 
it was long hoped, wmdd never suffice to explS,in tin 
human being; he at least would remain always mys 
terious, spiritual, sacred. But now Man begins t: 
reckon bis own being among'-things more than hal 
explained ; nerve-force, he thinks, is a sort of elec 
tricity; man diifers greatly indeed, but not geneiicall} 
from the lirutc's. All this has, for the time at least, th 
('IVect ol’ (h'secrating human nature. To the imaglnr 
tion human nature becomes a thing blurred an 
spoiled, not- really liecause the new view of it is i 
itsi'lf degrading, but because the imagination ha 
realized it otherwise, and cannot in any short tin 
(‘ither part with the old lealizing or perfect a ne 
one. Lastly, science turns her smoked eye-glass upc 
(!od, (U'lllierately diminishing tiu' glory of what si 
looks at that shi' may distinguish better. Here ti 
she sec's mechanism wlu're will, purpose, and love h; 
bec'ii supposed befort' ; slu' drops the name Clod, ai 
takes up the less awful name of Nature instead. 

d'his disenchantment moix' than any other has ma 
us ask ourselvt's wlu'ther analysis is not a kind 
.sacrilt'ge, and perha|)s not merelv because in tl 
instance it strikes the highest object, but for anotl 
^ reason. Science cannot easily destroy our feeling 
human beings. We are in such close contact with ( 
own kind, our imagination and affections take sv 
fast hold of our fellowmen as to defy physiology, 
it were otherwise we should want a word —An 
tJiroju.'Oii —to answer to Atheism. The thing is ind! 
sometimes to be seen, and tdanu. has lately been 
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I^pfisecl in Germany at the havoc wliich devotion, pro- 
[pil)lv t(>o exclusive and anihitious, to phvsical science 
pav make with the t'eelinys. But hitlierto the sciim- 
lific dishelief in Humanity—for so it mav' he called— 
pns hfon rare. As f’or the mati'rial uni\'c'i'se, that 
Ibih'cd has Ioiil;' heen ahrtost complett'Iy dt'secrafc'd, so 
frat sympathy, communion with tlu' forms of Nature, 
^ pretty well confined to jioets, and is yi'ian-ally snp- 
|osed to he an amiahh' madiK'ss in tlu'in. But this 
|\il Iiafl anotlun- oriyin. Not analysis lint rather r('- 
lyioii itself, and especially inonast icism, is rcsponsihle 
|>r it. In the ayes called ‘of faith’ it was felt (‘\'<>n 
|iorc |iainfully than now, so that <'hauc(‘r complains 
^t the |ir(‘achinys and hanninys of “ liniltours and other 
poly treres,’ which accoidiny to him had haiilslicd (he 
Kiiiii's from tiu' land. Nature had h(‘ey made not 
{lieicly a dead thiny, hut fi disyustiny and hiileoits 
liny, hy snpei'stitions of imps, witches, and demons ; 

I much So that (loethe celelirates science as hfiN'iny 
■tnally n'stored Nature to the imayinalion and driven 
way the \\ alpuryis-nacht of the middle tiyt's ; aiifl, 
ideed. hy tumiiiy attention upon the Tiatural world, 
nd indneiny many to hecome familiar with its heau- 
es. Science may htive yiven hack to the imayination, 
this department, as much as it has taken iiway. 

But th(f conception of God is so vast and ehivated 
ait the human mind easily sinks altoyether helow it. 
h(‘ tiisk of reali/.lny what is too yreat to he realized, 
reaching with the imayination :ind gnawing with 
>e affections to a reality almost too high for the one, 
td tdmost too awful for the other, Ls in itself excej)- 
onally difficult. T© do this, and yet at the same 
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tiitui carc-fullv to restrain tlie imagination and feelingsl 
as Science |)r(^scril)es, is almost impossible; yet thoscp 
sviio peipetually study Nature, if they stvicfy in i-. 
lu'allhv and natural manner, will always in some sensdi 
feel t he prc'senoe of (Jod. The unity of what they stud\| 
will someiimes come home te them and give a sensei 
of a,w(' and delight, if not of love. But upon thosel 
wliu do not stmly Nature! the advance of Science aiulj 
the rumour ol' its discoveries can have no other effect! 
than to root out of tlu'ir minds the very conceptioi.; 
of (lod, Th(' negative elU'ct is not counterhalancei: 
hy any positive on(‘. To their apprehensions, if tlu 
supt'rnatural I’eisoii whose will holds the Universe 
togelhei' is taken away, tlu! Universe fidls at once t^ 
pieces. No other unity takes llis jilace, tind out of 
the human, mind then' perishes the most elevatin:; 
thought, and o\it of liuman iif(! the chief !Uid jirinci- 
pal saert'dness, The remedy for this is to he found ir 
the study of Nature hecomiiig universal. Let all he 
niadi' ac(piamted with natural laws; let all form tln 
ladiit ol contc'inplating them, and atlu'ism in its ftil 
sense will het'oine a thing impossil)le, when no miir 
shall 1 le altogc'thei" without tlu' st'use, at once inspirins 
and sohi'i'ing. of an t'ternal order. 

liut these remarks on the ditlicultv of harmonizin: 
the seii'utiiic with the imaginative knowlechfe of things 
are hy way ot digression. ()ur husine.ss at present i 
with the tact that knowleilge is of these two kindi 
and that the coiujilete or satisfaclorv knowledge c 
anything comes from combining them. When th 
object ot knowledge is Clod, the first kind of knov 
lodge is called theology, and the second may he calle 
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•oli^ion. By theology the nature of God is ascer- 
:ained and false views of it eradicated from the 
indersfanding ; hy religion the truths thus obtained 
ue turned over in the mind and assimilated hy the 
imagination and the feelings. 

When it is said, a.s* we hear it said so commonly 
now, that the knowledge of God is im|K)ssil)le to man, 
and therefore that theology is no tru(‘ science, of 
couise the word God is used in that peculiar sense 
of which T have spoken above. Nature every one 
;idmits that we know or may know; hut of any occult 
cause of plienomena, or of any supernatural being 
accomplishing his jmrpose through natural laws or sus- 
jiciiding the course of tlnmi, it is denied that we can 
know anj'thing. Neverthehcss since every sent, of theo¬ 
logy agrees that tlie laws of nature are, the. laws of 
(lod, it is evident that in knowing Nature we do 
precisely to the same extent kiajw God, Uegardcsl in 
this way, we may say of God that so f;ir from being 
li(‘yond knowledge, lie is (he oiif^ object ol' knowknlgo, 
and that everything we can know, every jn'ojxjsition 
we can frame, relates to Him. * 

It has long been customary, es[)ecially with the 
religious party, to put aside tliis distincticni as per¬ 
fectly idle. ‘ It is pantheism ’ they cry, ‘and pantheism 
'IS practically not distiiiguishabk* fi-om atheism. A 
distinction merely speculative has no concei-n with the 
i'liost momentous of all practical coutro\ ersies. Was it 
Hot the old maxim of theology that tlio knowledge of 
God was life and the ignorance of Him darkness and 
death? Try and adapt this maxim to your Universe- 
* bal. It either loses its meaning altogether, or sinks 
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into some frigid platitude to the effect that all know; 
ledge is valuable, or that the more things you know 
the more dangers you will be in a condition to ^void.’ ; 

But here we are reminded of that coincidence be- ,; 
tween the language of theology and the languagel 
lately adopted by science whicili was our starting point! 
Scientific men do now tell us in the very language of 
theology that all hope, that all happiness lies in the 
knowledge of Nature, and by Nature they mean the Uni¬ 
verse. Spontaneously, and in the very act of opposing- 
theology they create theology anew. For they shew 
us that it is not necessary to look beyond Nature or 
beyond experience in order to find that unique Object 
of which theology speaks. They themselves havej 
found Him in Nature itself, where the religious; 
party tell us it is vain to look for Him. The con- 
ception of Nature or of the Universe has now acquired 
distinctness, so that the study of it may be compared 
with other studies and recommeirded as specially impor¬ 
tant. 

But how can the conception of the Universe have 
distinctness, since tire Uiriverse includes everything? 
How can the study of it be compared with other studies ? 

‘ What is there, then, that carr possibly be studied 
besides the Universe ? ’ 

There is in the first place a would-be reflexion of the 
Universe, which it is possible to study as if it were the 
Universe itself; that is, the multitude of traditional 
unscientific opinions about the Universe. In one sense, 
these opinions are part of the Universe, and to study 
them from the historic point of view is to study the 
Universe ; but when they are accepted and studied ase 
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f nistworthy counterpart, as they are by all the votaries 
if authority or tradition, then they may be regarded 
s a spurious Universe outside the real one, and such 
tudents of opinion may be said to study and yet not 
I ;o study the Universe. 

I This spurious UnivSrse is almost as great as the 
; genuine one. There are many profoundly learned men 
ft'hose thoughts are solely occupied with it and have no 
concern whatever with reality. The simplest peasant 
who from living much in the open air has found for him¬ 
self, unconsciously, some rules to guide him in divining 
the weather, knows something about the real Universe ; 
but an indefatigable student who has stored a prodigious 
i memory with what the schoolmen have thought, wliat 
I the philosophers have thought, what tlie Fathers have 
thought, may yet have no real knowlec^ge; lie may 
have been busy only with the rellccted Universe. 
Not that the thoughts of dead thinkers stored up in 
hooks are not part of the Universe as much as wind 
Eind rain; not that they may not repay study quite 
as well; they are deposits of the human mind, and 
; by studying them much may be discovered about the 
human mind, the ways of its operation, the stages of 
ts development. As a reflexion too, imjierfect yet not 
vholly unfaithful, of the Universe they may tell much 
ibout it. *But they become a spurious Universe, and 
'he knowledge of them becomes a false knowledge, 
vhen they are studied for themselves only or are con- 
ounded with the true Univei'se. Those who confound 
'Ommentatorship with philosophy and mistake erudition 
or science, may be said to study, but not to study the 
‘ Universe. 
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There are other classes of men of whom much the| 
same may he said. The scientific school, when the} 
recommend the study of Nature, do not mean, fo: 
example, tl\e mere collecting of facts however authen¬ 
tic. Nature with them is not a heap of phenomena| 
hut laws discerned in phenomena, and liy a knowledg(| 
of Nature tliey mean a just conception of laws mud 
more than an am])le store ol intoi’ination about phe- 
nomei\a. Again, in an age like the ])resent, whci ■ 
methods of in(|uiry have heem laid down and tested 
hy large (>x])erience, thev do not dignify with the naiiK 
of the studv of Nature any investigation, howevei 
eariu'st or fresh, of the facts of the world, which doe- 
not confoi'in to these methods, or shew rea.son for not 
doing so. 

Knowledge of Nature understood in this sense, anr. 
obtained in this manner, is now recommended as tin 
onlv true wisdom. And assuredly it deserves to lx 
called in the strictest sense 'flK'ology. If (lod he tin 
Uuler of the world, as the orthodo.x theology teachex 
the laws of Nature are the laws hy which Me rule: 
it. If you prefer the Pantheistic view, they are tlr 
verv manifestations of the Ifivine Nature. In any cas 
the knowledge of Naturi'. if only it he projierly sifte 
from the corrupting mixture of mere opinion, is th 
knowledge of (lod. That there may he another an 
deeper knowledge of tiod hevoiul it doe.s not affect th 
fact. 

All this is said in answer to the religious part 
which denies that there is any practical differenc 
between pantheism (for so they call the doctrine of 
God revealed in Nature) and atheism. It is an answi 
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hich may seem to treat tlieolooy as a more synonym 
r science. 

P.u! we may (Ustingnish a particnlar aspect ol' science 
hich more than other aspects desei-ves to he called 
heological. 

Considered in its j/l'actical hearings upon Imman 
itc. tlie study of Nature resolves itself into the study 
pf two things, a force within tlu^ human heing, and a 
|iccessit 3 " without him. Life, in short, is like a mochani- 
Iral jirohk'in, in which a power is required to he so advan- 
Itageously apjilied as to overcome a W(“ight which is 
L’r('ater than itself. The |iow(U’ is the human will, the 
Iweight is Nature, the motive of the struggle hetween 
lh('m is certain ideals which man instinctiviily puts 
hclore himself-—an idc'al of hap|)iness, or an ideal of 
ipcrl'ection. Ity means of Science he iji onahicd to 
!a|i]ily the jiower in tlui most advantag(>ous manner, 
i'ofiy piec(‘ of knowh'dge la* acquirc's hcl])s him in his 
mid(>rtaking. Kvery s|)(a,-ial science which h(i p(*rfects 
removes a mnv set ot ohstacles, |)i'ocui'es hi)n a lanv set 
ot resources. And in his conllict with natur;il difli- 
cuhi('s his energy and ho|)e are in jirftportion to his 
power of measuring the force he has, and the resist¬ 


ance he will meet with. When lu^ is aide, to measure 
tins precisely, his hope hecomes confidence, even in 
circumstailces which might seeni tin! most alarming. 

e allow ourselves to l^e Imri ied through the air at the 
fate of fifty miles an houi', with a noise and impetus 
appalling to a hystander, and all the while rea/l or sleep 
tomlortahly. Why ? Because the forces we have set 
in motion are all accurately measurcfl, the ohstacles to 
fie met fully known. When the measurement is oidy 
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approximate, there is not confidence, but only hopes 
predominating over fear. The experienced sailor feels 
this ; he trusts himself to the perils of the sea, t)ecause 
he knows that he is pretty well matched against the^ 
necessity he provokes, though he cannot know that he| 
is the superior, because he can 'calculate a good many of 
the dangers, though not all. 

Thus it is in each of the separate undertakings! 
that make up life. To each ol them belongs its appro -1 
priate knowledge, upon which our equanimity and 
repose of mind, as far as the particular undertaking is 
concerned, depend. But life itself, taken as a whole, 
is an undertaking. Life itself has its olqects whiclij 
make it interesting to us, which lead us to hear the 
burden of it. These objects, like those minor ones, are 
only to he attained by a struggle between the power! 
Will and the weight Nature, and in this struggle also 
both success and the hope of success depend upon a cer¬ 
tain knowledge which may enable us to apply the power 
with advantage. But the knowledge required in this 
case is of a more general kind ; it is not a knowledge con¬ 
fined to certain'sets of jrhenomena, and giving us a power 
correspondingly limited, but it is a general knowledge 
of the relation in which human life stands to the Uni¬ 
verse, and of the means by which life may be brought 
into the most satisfactory adaptation to it.' Now, by 
what name shall we call this knowledge ? 

Every one has his general views of human life, which 
are more or less distinct. Upon these general views 
more than upon anything else connected with the 
understanding moral character depends. For though 
theoreticallv morality may be independent of all such 
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'iews, practically and in the long run it varies with 
hem. ‘ What has life to give ? How far does it lend 
tself t5 our ideals?’ These questions lie outside moral 
(hilosojdiy, and yet they are as vital to morality as any 
hat lie within it. They are also quite as important to 
mman happiness as all paiticular measures contrived to 
ncrease human ha])piness. No man fights with any 
leart if he thinks he has Nature against him. He who 

o 

)elieves that men are not made to he happy, will lose 
;hc energy to do even what can he done for their 
lapjiiness ; he who meets with more than a certain 
[legi ee of discouragement in the pursuit of virtue, will 
give it up. 

: Of an unfavourable view of human life there ai'o 

three principal conseqTiences—crime, languor, and 
Buicide. The majority of crimes, and still more of 
meannesses, perha])S, aie not committed from bad 
mtentions, but from a despair of human life. “I am 
Bony, hut 1 umd do it; I am driven to it; everybody 
lias to do it; wo must look at things as they are;” 
these are the refiections which lead men into violations 
5t morality. The feeling that life will not always 
dlow US to do what is right, faint perhaps in 
■ach individual mind, grows strong when many who 
hare it come together; it grows stronger by being 
ittered, stronger still by being acted upon; it creates 
n atmosphere of laxity; morality retires more and 
aore out of view; until the thought of crime itself, 
nd even of enormous crime, becomes familiar, and at 
ast is carried almost unconsciously into act. It is 
ot, then, from want of morality that men do wrong, 
ut from want of another sort of knowledge. They 
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know what is I'ight and what is wrong; it is not} 
from overlooking this distinction that they fall intc?l 
the wrong, nor woidd they escape the danger hjj 
reflecting upon it ever so much. What determines 
their action is a belief in some sort of necessity, some 
fatality with which it is vain to struggle; it is a 
general view of human life as unfavourable to ideals. | 
Another such general view of human life produces| 
apathy. A man who has persuaded himself that we| 
are the creatures of circumstance, or that we are the' 
victims of a necessity with which it is impossible for 
us to cope, will give up the battle with Nature and dfl| 
nothing. Perhaps he has his head full of instances oil 
the best endeavours after improvement failing entirelyl 
or by some fatality producing extreme unhappiness ; ol| 
the purest and noblest labours causing mischief whiclif 
complete inactivity would have avoided ; how Queen> 
Isabella introduced the Inquisition; how Las Casas} 
initiated the slave-trade ; how pauperism has been over* 
and over again fostered by pbilantbropy; liow the 
Prince of Peace himself, according to his own sayingj 
brought a swov;d upon the earth. He may think thati 
human life, as it runs on naturally, is not a Irad thing 
but that all attempts to control it or improve it ait 
hopeless; that all high ideals are merely ambitious: 
that purpose and, still more, system and all sophistica¬ 
tion of life are mischievous. And so he may come te 
renounce all free-will, he may yield to the current o 
ordinary affairs, and become a mere conventionalist 
accommodating himself to whatever he does not like 
and learning gradually to tolerate with complete in 
difference the most enormous evils. Against sucli 
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' lerversion of mind moi'ality is no defence; what is 
leeded is not a new view of what onght to he—such a 
nan kfiows well enough what ought to he—but a new 
'iew' of what can ov may be, a more encouraging view 
f the Universe. 

Sometimes the despair of human life goes to a 
nuch greatei’ length. Life is a game at which we are 
[lot forced to play; we may at any time throw up the 
iards. That only a few do so proves that more or less 
jonsciously most of us have a general view of life not 
dtogether unfavourable. We are for the most part 
rardly aware of this general view, because it is always 
die same. We should liecome painfully aware of it if it 
iv'cre suddenly to change. There is, as it were, a suicide- 
nark below which our philosophy is always liable to 
sink. If we came to think life irreconcilably opposed 
;o our ideals, and at the same time were enthusiastically 
levotod to them, life would become intolerable to 
IS. If our sense of the misery or emjitiness of life 
necame foi’ some reason much more keen than it is, 
ife would at last become intolerable to us. Individuals 
ire constantly travelling by both roads fp this goal, and 
diere is no reason why whole societies or nations should 
mt in like manner cease to think life valuable. Sorae- 
diiiig of the kind Iiappened with the Stoics of the 
iniperial period. Their philosophy was only just above 
fuicide-mark, and was continually dropping below it. 
In Asia the same is true of whole populations, with 
fvl iom the value of life has sunk to the very lowest point. 

Of all these classes of men we say justly that they 
yant faith. Their criminality or languor or despair 
ire the consequences of their having no faith. But we 
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sometimes express tlie same tiling differently, and sav 
that tliey have; no (rod, no theology. Witli onr Chris¬ 
tian liahit of connecting Cod with goodness anirl love. 
we conf'ns(“ together the n(.)ti<,)ns of a theology and :i 
faith. Let us niflect that it is ([uite ])Ossil)le to have a 
theology without having a faith. We may helieve in a 
Cod, hut a Cod unfavoui'ahle, hostile, or indifferent to! 
u.s. In the sn.me way w(^ may helieve in a God neither 
alt.og(',th(U' fricmdly nor allogeda'r the r('vers(‘. Many 
Lagan theologies were of this kind, and (‘ven manvf® 
(Christian sects, whih^ nnniinallv holding the p(>it'eci 
heiKiVolmice of Cod, hii\'e pi-;tctieallv woi-shi]i[)(>d ;t 
liein g who in this i-esix'ct did imt dilfei- fr<im the 
Piigan di'ilies. 

It Would lie legitimate to call such gimei’al views el j 
t he I'eliition pit Xiitui'e to oiii' ide.als hv the mime el I 
tlii'ology in ail I'ases, and imt mi'ielv those paiiiculai 
geiK'iiil vii'ws which aie enceiiiaging. If wi' helievr 
thiit Nature helps us in eui- stiixings, we ha\e hoth ;i 
theology iind :i fiith ; if we heliew' tlait Natui'e is iii- 
ditferent to u.s oi- hostili' to us, we ha\e notiiith, hut wi 
have still a tlafologv, loi' we ha\e still a delinite notioi.p 
of Cod’s (h'alings with us. And this ii.si' ef thi' wonl 
is not only justitieil liy its etyniologv ; it is much more 
oonformidile to iietual usage. To ideiitifv theologv witl. 
the doctrine of the supernatural is, jis I h;rve pointed 
out. to murow the me;ining of the woi'il unmiturally. 
and to appi'o|)riate it to a p;utieular part of a jiarj 
tictilar theologicid svstem. A deoeptinii is produceit 
hy giving this technical sense to a word which in the 
common understanding has a much largi'r meaning 
\\ hen those who reject the supernatural declan 
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,hoolo<ry to be exploded, tliey are commonly under- 
itodd to mean that a vast mass of* doctrine, paidly 
iioral, ’partly liistorical, partly physical, in which the 
lupernatural is mixetl up, is exploded, whereas all they 
eally say is that just that j)art is exjiloded which is 
su|'|H)rted only l>y the •t'videiice of the su])ernatural. 
Ill like manner it is hut a small ])art ol‘what is com- 

f nonly understotxl hy theoloixy that has to do with final 
■aiises, and yet those who consider final causes not 
ilijects Ilf kno\vledo-(' arci fond of drawinir the inft'rence 
liat all theoloyieal systems must- ln“ systmns of spurious 
|kno\eledo-e. Sonu'tinu's this jiioohi which is practised 
■\\ith the word theoloyy h(.‘comes orotesipK'ly ap|iarent, 
iiiid a sceptic will tell us in tlm same hrealh thii-t- tlato- 
loyy deals with matters eiitirclv beyond the raiifft! of 
human intellect, and that theoloyy has been refuted by 
the ihscov('rii‘s of modern seauice ! 

file (juestions which we all uinl(‘rstand to be tlii'o- 
loyieal are such as these : Is there !i reward for virtue f 
Is there a Compensation for undeserved misery? Is 
there a sure retribution for crimi' Is there hope that 
the \ icious man may become virtuous ? Aj'e there means 
I'V whieh the jiressure upon the c(mscience produced by 
widiio-doino’ may be reiiioxcd ? Are there nietins by 
"•hich the mind disjiosed to virtue may defend itscilf 
loin temptation ? In one word, is life worth having. 
Old the Universe a habitable place for one in whom 
he sense of <Iuty has b(*en awakened 'these rpiestions 
■t'e answered in different wavs by diflerent men. Hut 
hey arc answeretl in some way by .all men, even tty 
hose who consider themselves to have no theology .at 
11. Uhristiaiiity is the .system which answers them in 
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the most encouraging- way. It says that virtue in th| 
long run will he happy })artly in this life, hut mucl 
more in a life heyond the grave. It says that ifiisery il 
partly tlie punishment of crime, partly the prohation ij 
virtue; hut in the inexhaustible future which helony| 
to each individual man there are eciuivalents and oveit 
payments lor all that part of it which is \indeserveii: 
It says that viitue, when tried, may count upon hel]‘j 
! secret i-efrcshings that come in answer to pi'ayer— 
iriends providentially S(‘,nt, jierha.ps gua.rdian angeh ’ 
It says that souls entangled in wrong-doing may rais ’ 
thems(‘l\-('s out of it hy a mystic union with ('hrist, aii': 
burdened consciences he rcdieved by sharing in tliji 
infinite' nii'rit of His self-sacrifice. If you ask on wliii| 
so happy and inspiring a hedief rests, the evidence ])Vi j 
duced is in part supi'rnatural. i 

'Phis is not only a theology hut a faith, the mos; 
triumphant ol'all faiths. Hut those who do not heartil;; 
share it or who consciousl\' r(>ject It, yet give son] 
answer to these ipiestions. 'Phey have a theology it 
much its ('hristiiins ; they must t'\eu have a faith ( 
SOUK' sort, otherwisi' tlu'v would ri'iiounce human lif 
It may he stilted [ierhii]>s much as follows: 

“ We have not much reas^m to hellei e in ;iny futur 
stiite. We iire content to look at human life as it lii 
visibly before us. Surveying it so, we find that it 
indeed very ditlerent from wluit we could wish it to hi 
It is full of fiiilures and miseries. Multitudes d 
without knowing anything that can he called hajipine.s 
while almost all know too well what is meant 1 
misery. The pains that men endure are frightful 
intense, their enjoyments for the most p;ut moderat 
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hey re seldom aware of liappiness wliile it is jiresent, 
) very delicate a thiny- is it. When it is past they 
icon'ni*e for tlie first time, or perhaps fancy, that it was 
[•('sent. If we conld measnrc all the happiness there 

in the world, we should perhaps he rather pained 
lan i;laddened hy discoyerino- the amount of it; if we 
)uld measure all the misery we should he appalled he- 
Diid description. When from hapj)inpss we pass to the 
loral ideal, ao-ain we find the world disa])])ointinn'. It 
I not a .sacred place any mo]-e than it is a hap|)y place, 
'ice and crime very fi'equently ])rosj)er in it. Some 
^'tlie worst of men are ohjects of enthusiastic admira- 
fon and emulation. Some of t he host ha\’e IxH^n ha.f('d 
tid persecuted. Much virtue passes away entirely 
liacknowledf.(cd; much flagrant hypoci-isy escapes 
etection. 

“Still on the whole we find life worth having. 'I'he 
lisory we find oui'selves able to forget, or callously 
re through. It is hut not thinking, which is alwa,ys 
isy, and we hecome in.sensihle to whatever evil does 
it affect ourselves. y\nd though the hapjiiiK'.ss is not 
■eat, the variety is. Life is interesting, jf not ha,])py. 
oreover in spite of all the injustice of destiny, all the 
ei[uality with which firtune is meted out, yet it 
fiy he discerned that, at least in the moi-e fortunate 
cieties, ju.s^tice is the rule and injustice the exciqition. 
lere are laws liy which definite ci imcs are punished, 
ei'e is a force of opinion which reaches vaguer offences 
d visits even the disposition to vice with a certain 
ualty. Virtue seldom goes without some reward, 
wever inadec^uate ; if it is not recognised generally or 
hlicly, it finds here and there an admirer, it gathers 
s. 5 
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round it a little circle of love; when even this 
Wianting it often shews a strange power of rew^ardinj 
itself (hi the whole, we are sustained and reeoncilet;? 
to life hy a certain feeling of hope, by a belief, restm;| 
upon real evidence, that things improve and bettel 
themselves around us.” I 

Tliis is certainly a very different fiiith from Chrisf 
tiauity. Whether it deserves to be called a faith at all| 
wlictbcr it justifies men in living and in calling otherfi 
into life, may be doubted. But it is just as much fi, 
theology as (Jbristianity. It deals with just the sanr 
questions and gives an answer to them, though a difle- 
rent answer. Botli view's, whatever may bo professed; 
jare vi(nvs about Clod. (Ihristianity regards God as sj 
1 friend; it says that 1 le is Love. The other view' regarfil 
Him as aw’ful, distant, inhuman, yet not radically hostile 
()f course such views of luiman life, wdiile they 
remain thus vague and loose, have nothing scientif 
about them. But if they ceased to bo vague, if preci¬ 
sion were given to them, we should have a science ( 
the relation of the Universe to human ideals. Sue 
a science is constructing itself fast. The more me: 
come to know Nature and to feel confidence in the; 
knowledge, the more eagerly they w'ill consider w'ba 
is the attitude of Nature tow'ards human being 
This question is not one w'hich is in any way remove 
from human knowledge, it is not one wdiich it cfi 
be considered morbid to betray curiosity about. Y' 
this is the question of theology. Not only is it tl 
only question with which theology ought to be co 
cerned; it is the only question with which theoloj 
ever has been concerned. The theologies of t 
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rorld are merely different attempts to answer it. 
^ they have for the most part trespassed upon the 
^•ound* of the supernatural, this lias not been because 
heoloity is necessarily concerned witli the super- 
atural, but in some cases because the line between 
pie natural and supernatural had not been clearly 
rawn, in some cases because it was lionestly believed 

I hat supernatural occurrences had happened and could 
10 authenticated, and that such occurrences were cal- 
ulated to throw new light upon the relation of God 
I (o man. Tf this belief was a delusion, theology must 
earn to confine itself to Nature. It may have to alter 
ts idea of God, it may have to regard Him with fear 
md cold awe as in the days before the Gospel was 
luhlished ; it may even cease to lie a faith, and may 
leeome an incubus,—a scientific superstition. But 
heology will remain notwithstanding a peiVectly leglti- 
late studi^, one which, under that oi' under some 
jther name, men will always pursue with an interest 
j liey can feel in no other, one which stands in a more 
itimate relation than any other to morality, and must 
[ways be taught in conjunction with morality. 

We arrive then at the conclusion that there is a 
atural theology which iiirpiires into the relation of the 
I inverse to human ideals. But here we must beware 
[ a commoij misconception. It is often said that when 
j 3 u substitute Nature for God you take a thing 
j ^artless and pitiless instead of love and goodness, 
j jndoubtedly much less of love and goodness can 
j discovered in Nature than Christians see in God. 

I It when it is said that there are no such qualities in 
titure, that Nature consists of relentless and ruthle.ss 

5—2 
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laws, that Nature knows nothing of forgiveness, and! 
inexorably exacts the utmost penalty for every trans j 
gression, a confusion is made between two dslferen; 
meanings which may he given to the word Nature. Wir|j;!a 
are concerned here with Nature as opposed to tha'i 
which is above Nature, not with Nature as opposed t' i 
man. Wc use it as a name compreliending all tluf 
uniform huvs of the TJniver.se as known in our experi-| 
ence, and (ixcluding sucli laws as are inferred from ex-i 
])eriences so exc('])tional and isolated as to he difficult 0!^ 
vei'ificaiion. In this sense Natui'e is not heartless a: 
unrelenting ; to say so would lie e(piivalent to .sayiir. 
that }iity and forgiveness ar(‘ in all cases su])crnatural; 

It may Ixi true that the law of gravitation is (juitJ 
pitiless, that it wilt destroy the most innocent am: 
amiable person with as little hesitation as the wrong 
doei'. But it iei’(' ar(‘ otlau' laws which arc not ])ltlles'. 
I'here are laws un<h'i' which human lieings form theai 
selves into communities, and sot up courts in whic: 
the claims of individuals are wiJghed with canTul .skil. 
Then' are taws undt'r which churches and philai 
thropical societies are formed, under which mrserv ' 
sought out and relieved and every (wil that can he di' 
covered in the world is redressed. Nature, in tl 
sense in which we are now using the word, includ 
humanity, and therefore, so far from being pitik" 
includes all the ]>ity that belongs to the whole hunr 
family, and all the ]>ity that they have accumulat 
and, as it were, capitalised in institutions, politic 
social, and ecclesia.stical. through countless generatio 
If we abandoned our belief in the supernatural 
would not be only inanimate Nature that would he 1 
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! ) us : we should not give ourselves over, as it is often 
ietoric;illy described, to the mercy of merciless powers 
-wiiufs and waves, earthquake's, volcanoes and fire, 
he (Jod we slueuld helieve in would not he a jxis- 
oiiless, utterly inhunuui power, lie would indeed 
le a God often nogle«tiug xis in our need, a God 
ifte'ii deaf to prayers. Nature including Humanity 
\onld he our God. We should read His character 
lot merely in the earthquake and fire, hut also in 
h(' still small voice; not merely in the destroying 
powers of the world, liut, as IVIohammed said, in 
the compassion that we feel for one another; not 
inerely in the storm that threatens the .sailor with 
loath, hut in the lifehciat and the Grace Da.rlino' that 

o 

)ut out from shore to the rescue : not men'ly in the 
nlrieate laws that confound our prudence, hut in the 
iclonce that penetrates them and the ai't which makes 
.hem suliser\-ient to our purposes; not nuu'ely in the 
jiooial e\'ils tliat fill our towns witli misery and cover 
liui- frontiers with war, Init in the St hrancis that 
Makes himself the brother of the miserable, and in the 
fox and Penn that proclaim prineijiles of'jieace. 

Let us take one of the jirincijial doctrines of the 
Mpornatural theology, and observe how it is modi- 
I ed by the rejection of .su|)C!rna,turali.sm. 'fhe eternal 
I M|ipiiiess reserved for tla^ just is one ol' these doctrines, 
j o natural evidence can establish it, nor even the 
j iture life involved in it. 1‘iven when the P.salmist, 

1 "'iiking merely of the present life, wrote, “ 1 have 
I ’fii young, and now am old, and yet s.aw' I la'ver 
j ‘e righteous forsaken, iior his seed hi'gging their 
j ead,” he perhaps thought of supernatural inter- 
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positions by which evil was averted from the justj 
man. Suppose now that we repudiate all such beliefs, j 
and confine ourselves strictly to the facts of Nature as 
we discover them from uiriform experience. Let us j 
suppose that the ordinary laws of Nature govern the 
lot of the just man, and that lio exemptions are made 
in his favour. Do we find that these ordinary laws‘ 
take no acco\uit of his justice, and that his prospects 
are in no respect different fi’om those of the unjust; 
man'? Ts Nature, as distingtiished from the super-* 
natural, regardless of the distinction Iretween virtue 
and vice? No douht Nature is not a perfectly just 
judge. The just man has misfortunes like the unjust: 
he may suffer from accident or disease. His justice 
may l)e denied ; he may suffer the penalties of injustice. 
All this may happen in particular cases, and yet no 
one doubts that on the whole the just man reaps f 
reward for his justice. A very simple law operate* 
to reward him. By his justice he benefits the com 
muuity, and the community, partly out of gi'atitude 
partly out of an interested calculation, repay him fc 
the service he has done. This law fails of its effect i 
a good number of cases, hut in the majority of cas< 
it does not fail. And when it fails, it seldom fai 
altogether. There is generally some reward for justic 
if not always an adequate reward. Accordingly, n 
only (’hristians, or those who believe in somethi: 
nmre than Nature, but those whose only God 
Nature, and even those whose knowledge of Nati 
is very superficial, fully recognise that virtue is 
warded. “ Honesty is the best policy ” has beco 
a proverb, and hypocrites have come into existe: 
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oping to secure the reAvard A\dthout deserving it. 
Ve see, then, that those who belioA^e in Nature only 
lay bd said to believe not only in a God, but, in 
orae sense, in a personal God. Their God, at least, 
as so much of personality that He takes account of 
lie distinction of virtu* and vice, that He punishes 
rime, and that He relieves distress. 

“ It is quite true,” says Maudsley Avriting purely as 
physiologist, “that the just man is supported by 
verlasting arms. ” 



CHAPTEll IV. 


THREE KINDS OF RELIGION. 

As theology is to be distinguished from religion, 
great dominant system such as Christianity, which i.\ 
both a tlieology and a religion, has naturally two dis¬ 
tinct classes of opponents. Hitherto I have spoken oi 
those wlio oppose it as it is a theology, that is, the 
scientific school, and incidentally T have referred to the 
Jtevolution (which sees in Christianity properly neither 
a th(!ology nor a religion, hut a great social and poli¬ 
tical organization), in order to shew how purely casua. 
is its coalition with Science. It remains to consider 
the opposition which is made to Christianity as it is t 
religion. „ 

The .scientific school, as .such, contents itself witl 
criticism and makes no aftlrmation in respect of reli¬ 
gion. Individual memhers of it in many cases loot 
forward to nothing hut the downfall of religioi' 
Wholly distinct from this school is the party whiclj 
while it rejects Christianity, proclaims religion to be tb: 
highest of all things and looks forward to a great re 
newal of its iidluence. But again we find this part 
divided within itself as soon as we impure what tk 
religion is which they regard as destined to replace 
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hristianity. One section says that Humanity will be 

future the object of worship, but meanwhile for 
any jlfcnerations past a long line of insinuators have 
pen repeating under their breath that the time would 
Dine when Pantheism would prevail, when the super- 
atural tyrant of the Universe would give way to the 
Jniverse itself. There are further differences of opinion 
s to the form which this Pantheism will take, and 
)fteu it may be observ^ed that the purer sweeter wor- 
ihip which is promised to us is jiictured as a revival of 
[lr(H'k Paganism. 

1 have tried to shew that wliat is commonly called 
(\thelsm may be less shocking, liecauso less atheistic, 
hail it seems. In like manner the new experiments 
ill worship may be less subversive of the old w'orsluji 
than they seem to be. That we ought to worship 
Man, that St Paul at Athens assailed fruo and not 
'also deities, are pro[)ositions which may after all con¬ 
vey nothing ,so imjiious. The words religion and wor- 
Bhi|) are commonly and conveniently ajijiropriated to 
the feelings with which we regard (lod. But tho.se 
leolings—love, awe, admiration, which j^ogetlier make 
lip worship—are felt in various combinations for human 
heing.s, and even for inanimate objects. It is not 
-'xclusively but only [Xir vxa'Ilcricx that riiligioii is 
fu'ccted towards (jod. Wdien feelings of admiration 
^re very strong they find vent in some act; when they 
U'c strong and at the same time .serious and jiermanent, 
ihev express themselves in recurring acts, and hence 
• rises ritual, liturgy, and whatever the multitude 
identihes with religion. But without ritual, religion 
inay exi.st in its elementary statm and this elementary 
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state of religion is what may be described as habit no) 

(inft: I'li’Diiaiicnt adiiii)'<^'tion. ^ 

Now it is surely not to be supposed tbaf every,, 
liigher foim of religion ought to su])ersede and drive 
o.d the lower forms. Uilllcult no doubt it is to restrair, 
religious feeling from such iiitokrance. Religious feelmy 
in its exaltation delights to repeat that worship pail 
to any Imt the highest object is sin and is apostasy. 
But this is a way of speaking which involves a some¬ 
what arbitrary restriction upon the meaning of tlr 
word worship. Keelings of admiration and devoRoi 
are of various degrees, and are excited by variou- 
ohjects. Sucli feelings may he called by the genera 
name of worship, and we may he said, without otlenccj 
to regard an ollicial as worshipful, to worship a wife, tc 
worship heroes. But the same word may also he uscl 
in a special 'and technical sense to denote the par¬ 
ticular sort of devotion paid to the highest object w-- 
recognise, and it is in this sense alone that the won', 
is used when religion forl.ids worship to lie paid t- 
whatever is in any degree worshiplul. C hurches hov 
ever are often .hitolerant in pushing this way of s]ieak 
ing beyond hounds. 'I'he greatest religious revolutio' 
in historv is, in the main, simply a reaction agains 
such in(oleranc(‘, when tlu' right ot ideal humaihr- 
to receive worship was asserted in the heart of 
people devoted to the exclusive worship of Deity, 
And in modern history there are many evidences 0 
a reaction secretly in progress against the ahsorptie 
of that earlier and lower form of religion which ma 
he called physical by the higher forms. Paganisv 
itself, many' think—and why should it not he true ?- 
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ras too intolerantly put down. Even if the intole- 
Mice of a necessary and beneficent revolution is par- 
onahl?, that is no reason why it shoidd not he 
?[iaired in later and quieter times. Tlie horror of 
hvsical nature which marked the middle ao’es has 
assed away from the >nodorn mind ; the iconoclasm 
diich raided ayainst Cii’cek art and heathen learnino- is 
(I niore necessary to (Christianity than the hatred of 
ainted windows is to Pi-otestaiUism. 'I'lu' woi'ship cd’ 
atural forms has <i’radually revived. They now reciave 
secondary and intiu'ior soi't ol’ liomayc*, and so much 
I this I't'spect has the world advanc('d that there is 
ttlo danger of any worsliip we may pay to natural 
canty hluntiny oui' senst^ of the hiohcr rexermice due 
1 moral yoodness. 

k thus a])jxears that, as usual, the \-ayue horroi- 
ilh which th(' r('liyious woi'ld hears of (fie worship of 
Ininanitx' or of a sort of rcx ixal of I’ayaiiism has hecn 
ai'tlv caused liy the double meaiiiny of a woi'd. 'I'he 
(ii'slii]) of Humaiiity, it is jilain, belonys to th(> very 
'.seiict' of (Ihrislianity itself, and only becomes heretical 
1 the modern system liy beiny sejiarateiJ from the wor- 
lii|i of Deity. As t<i the worsbi|) of natural forms, 
erbally no dotibt nothiny can be more |)lainly opposefl 
otb to Judaism and ('brist ianit v. It is ex on t laie that 
ot merelv.tln^ excess <>i' it or the substitution of it for 
liiyber xvorsbip, but tbe xvorsbi|> itself in all forms, is 
ciiounced in tbe Jexvish Scrijilures. lint to thost^ xvbo 
ake the free historical x iexv of Ilel»rexv prophecy it is 
'It dilHctilt .at the same time to revere its denuncia- 
i'liis of iflolatry. and to synqiathise xvarmly xxith (fre-ek 
ature-xvorsbip. For it is easy to understand that 
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different sense, rather as not being moral than as nol 
being supernatui-al. Tlie fascination of the Fauns aivl 
Nymphs of Greek art, the bewitching gaiety*of tli-’ 
Pagan hyniu in tlie Adoniazusae, do not arise from th 
a):)sence of tlie Supernatural—for the Supernatural i; 
present—hut from the ahsenpe of morality and self- 
consciousness, from a certain infancy of the mind whici 
seems to have lieen lost in the progress of civiliza 
tion. 

It was not the invasion of a Semitic religion tha' 
put to flight these bright visions, hut the natural pro¬ 
gress of human development, giving liirth to reflexioi: 
]»hilosophy, morality. And therefore no concelvahl 
decay of (fhristianity could bring hack a primitivi 
way of thinking which had licen outgrown long liefor 
Ghrlstianity a|)peare(l. We may Indeed, <as I hav 
said, admit a' sort of lllglu'r Paganism, that is, we nia; 
admit that thei'e was an (‘lement In the Greek nature 
worship whicli is impeiishalile. But we may he certai 
at the same time that the moral ideas which wei 
never incorporated in Greek religion because Gree 
religion had been struck with decay liefore their a] 
pearance, those ideas of justice, duty, love, and sel 
saci'ilice, many of which are embodli'd in Ghristianit 
are not le.ss imjierishahle and are of a higher ran 
Nature, considered as the residuum which is left aft 
the elimination of everything supernatural, compr 
bends man with all his thoughts and aspirations n 
less than the forms of the material world. According 

O 

the natural religion of which we are in search w 
certainly include a religion of Humanity as well as 
religion of material things. It will retain at least t 
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eriiel of Christianity, even if it rejects the shell. It 
rill concern itself with questions of right and wrong, 

; will 4 -un the same risk as Christianity of foiling into 
xcesses of introspection and asceticism. But along 
lith this transtig'ured Christianity, only in a subor- 
inate rank, it will include the Jlio-her Pao-anism or in 
^thcr words the puritied worship of natural forms. 

I The rejection of supernatural ism then is not equi- 
ralcnt to a rejection of Semitic for irellenic religion. 
Rather we find both sorts of relio-ion alike flourishiim 

“ O 

Host freely in an atmosphere of su|)ernaturalism, and 
)oth alike languishing at the breath of science, but 
ils(_) we lind both sorts of reli<'’iou acclimatisin'^ them- 
elves with an effort in tlu' scientific atmosphere. The 
me ,s(.)it may be moi'o sensuous and the otber more 
noial, ljut both alike admit of beinef ratiomilised. 
mnsuous religion was sujiernatural in (•h'cece. The 
'‘(‘lings excited in the Cr<'ek bv tbe sight of a tree 
a fountain did not emd where tliey b(‘gan, in admira- 
ioii. delight and love ; they ti‘ansroi‘med the natui’al 
il"‘nonu‘non into a mar\ellous 'piasi-buman being. 
>ut the same feelings in the mind of Wordsworth 
iriiduced a newi’eligion of sense, and this was a natural 
''ligion. lie worships trees and fijuntains and flowers 
'1' them.selves and as they are; if bis imagination 
t times }>lays with them, be does not mistake tbe [day 
jr (‘arne.st. Tbe daisy, after all, is a Jlourr, and it 
> as a flower that he likes best to worsbi[) it. “ Let 
'md men feel the smil of Nature and see things as they 
r(‘. In like manner nioial leligion has taken two 
ti'ins. Christianity (from wliicb we need not here 
d)arate Judaism) is to a certain extent a supernatural 
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religion, but rationalistic forms of it have sprung u[ 
attempts have been mafic to disentangle the religiot; 
principle which is at the l)ottom of it from th» supei 
natuiiil element with whicli it is mixed. The religii, 
of Humanity which has been springing up in Euro[ 
since the middle of tlie last .century seems the mo‘ 
comprehensive and the least artificial of these forms. 

Some such rationalised Christianity then, or religir 
of Humanity, we may conceive as surviving the fall i 
the su]K'rnatural systenn. And heside it, reconcile 
to it, we may imagine the sensfious Hellenic religie 
Hut would this he ail Is it so evident that all whic 
rfTftes to Deity wofdd ])ass away 1 Is there not soni 
thing wholly inih'peiulent of mar\'el or miracle in th.' 
idea of Unity, of Utf'rnity 1 May not this also tal 
two 1‘orms according as it is associated with supe 
naturalism Ar ilivorcf'il tifun it f ()ur innovators 
rf'ligion seem scai’Cf'ly to conceive, the ])ossihility 
this. And no wonder, for if all rcTigion loves miracl 
thf' religion of (lod must do so in an es[iecial ma 
ner. ()tir (Wjieriencf^ f)f a limited physical [ilunioni 
non may he sonu' nu'asurf' of its powers; we mi 
fet'l sui'ff that we know ih(' utmost it can do. I> 
who call plac(' anv limits to Nature' or to the UniverS' 
We may indt'ed n'fiuire rigid proof of whatever trai 
Cf'iids our ex|)erience. hut it is not only Orientals w 
say that “ with Cod all things arc' possllile;” tlie me 
scientific men are the most willing to admit that o 
experience is no measure of Nature, and that it is me 
ignorance to pronounct' n jirin/'/ anything to he impi 
sible. Accordingly those religions which have had i 
their object the Unity of the Universe, or what we c 
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cxceUcnce, God, as distinguished from gods many 
(1 lords many, have generally been most lavish of 
I'acie.* They have delighted to helieee in whatever 
ijuist iinpnibable, as best displaying the greatness of 
tir Divinity. C)'cdu quai imiios.^dnlc is a paradox 
foiallv belonging to thii religion of God. 

lint does it follow, Ijecause miracles gather natu- 
IIV round the idea of God, that the idea itself requires 
irin and cannot dispense with them i Let us imagine 
I miracles ex[iloded, and the word ‘miracle’ itself, 
:cipt in the sense of a j>lu'noinenon as yet tmex- 
iiined. dismissed to the v ocabulary of poc'try. W'otild 
e word •miracle,’ thus jia.ssing out of serious use, 
,rrv w Ith it the w ord ‘ Goi.1 ’ i 
\\ ho does not call to niind those passages in the 
I'W Testament in which—so sti’ungely to those whose 
iih rests on TTiley's J'lvidences — the tlemand for 
ii'aiTcs is treated with contem]il ( .Such jiassages 
'w that even in a scheme oi' religion in which 
nticic Jilays ti considerable ]).art it is i.iit regarded as 
'■onlvniode of divine tictioJi, hut rather tis the sign 
siiiiie import;int change in the inode ofglivine action, 
iiie mnv dis|iensation. Thev shew that the great 
iuiilers of .Semitic religion worshipped nither the God 
lo hidjitually maintains his laws than the God who 
'•isionally susj.ends them. 

J lie question here jiroposed is not wia-ther, if the 
luciico of inirach.’s were e.xpitided, thei'c would still 
acin other grounds for believing in a Dod bey<.ind 
uure and even in a God holding communicution with 
otherwise than through Nature. This has often 
tn maintained, and demonstrations of various kinds, 

6 
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metapliysical, moral, and mystical, of the existence ( 
such a ( lod have been offered. But the pi'csent que- 
tion relates not to any God who is beyond Natrure, k 
to a God who is only Nature called by another nain- 
And tlu! question is whether any worship worth calliL 
worsliip can 1)(! oiiered to such a Deity. 

'i’lils iorm of I'eligion is commonly called Pantheisn 
Init it is seldom thought of seriously. By the orthoclo; 
it lias Ix'di treated as the mere jihantom of a religio:. 
while tli(! innovators have jirefcrred the speculation ■ 
a religion oi' humanity. Hence it has fieen left to 
few poets, who misled by the idyllic associations of tl.j 
word Nature and the syllahle Pan, have indulged l 
the irrelevant fancies criticised above. The God i; 
Nature with whom we ar(‘ hei'e concerned is no rust: 
Ban. If there he, as we luive luild, a legitimate fon 
of Baganisnii it does not helong hero. That is a religin 
of natural foi'ins ; it is just the freshness of feeling wit 
which the hetilthy mind twhnires tint! grows to the livin 
things around it ; of till religions it is the easies 
simplest, most childlikt'. But religion is in tl. 

other extreme; it is austere, abstract, sublime. I 
worships, not the individutil forms of Nature, hi; 
Natui-e itself considered as a unity. It may indet 
he called out by the stuno objects, a tree or a tlowi 
the sky or the sea. Ihit in that case what it worslii: 
is as little as possible the object itself, for this religi 
looks through ;uul beyond \isihle things as natural 
as Baganism rests in them. The infant and the manj 
science may admire the same llower, hut while tJ 
former htihldes his Pagan hymn to the fonn and t: 
colour, the latter loses both in the law which he sf 
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bind them, loses the individual in the kind, and the 
hd itself in the vista of higher unities above it. Or 
iv we not illu.strate tlie difterence as well by contrast- 
r the Hebrew jtoet’s Psalm of Nature with Homer’s 
script ions. While the hitter touches in turn the sea.the 
nds. th(^ wind, with soijie bright epithet that marks 
I eiijos iiient, the former instincti\ ely collects them till 
der one grand unity —Who layeth the beams of his 
nmhers in the waters, n'ho makt'tb the clouds his 
ariot, and walketh ujton the wings of the wand. 

This worshij) of the Unity in the Universe is to be 
ind in most liistoric religions conjoined with other 
)iships which arc in some cases much more prominent. 
H‘ sini])lest form of it pei'hapis is Mohammedanism, 
lich not only contemplates a unity of tlui w'oi'ld, hut 
nns alnio.st indifferent to the |)henoniena- themselves, 
e unity of which it contenij)lates. Absorbed in the 
E>a of the grcaitness of God it losi's its interest in the 
iilile ex'idences of His greatness, lint in most cases 
IS religion of unity is comhincd witli one or hotb of 
V oihei' religions. ’J’lie unity worshipjted is not an 
stract unity, but a unity eitlun- of the ],)hysical or of 
moral world or of both. In Paganism tin; jihysical 
•rid is not woi'shlp])ed ,sim])ly foi- itself, but a feeble 
tcinjit is made to estahlisli some unity among its 
^‘iioniena by setting up a .supi'cme Jove over the 
ihitude of deities. In the moral religions the ten- 
icy to unity is .still sti’onger. Judaism and ( bris- 
laty are at once )'eligions of hnmanily and I’lbgions 
God. and the forimn- at least is [nbiiarily a religion 
Old and only secondarily a religion of liumanity. 

I bis worship is not less necessary than the others, 

C) 2 
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When natural objects have had their due, when virf. 
and diuv have Ikhui fully reverenced, is there not 
t'urthei- and greater olject of reverence, whose existei, 
we nnisl recognise, ('ven thouyh we lielievo in nothi: 
supernatund, even tliouyh we iuduiuo in no suf; 
jisvchiiloyical anaK'sis f It is, certain that tlie thouL;. 
oi‘ a. Supreme Jleiny, which is so natural to man, is i. 
ex(uied oiil\' hv oct:asional .suspensions of law nor oi 
hv secret unaccountalile monitions I'elt in the €■ 
science. It is excited at least as much by law iivj 
as by (iie suspension oi' law; il Is excited quite . 
much by lookniy around as In’ iookinn within. It 
quiic distinct also- -Inis is no ios certain—Iroin t, 
thonolit ol’ ideal humaniiy. hiniucns I'ell on his kii' 
when he saAS’ tlic yorsc in blossom; (lOethe, gaz;: 
,1'rom (he ju'ocixcn. Said, '' l.oi’d. what is man ti 
I iniu ai’l minid'ul oi' him t ’ ivant toil (he same a 
in lookniL;' a( ( ne starin’ iicax'en as in considei’o 
■the moral principle; W oi'i iswori li is inspired rats: 
amoin;’ mountains iban among human beings ; in sollt: 
llvron felt the rajUure whu'li ’jmriiied from self.’ b 
a jiaradox which will ci.invince few tiiat ’the heav< 
declare no glory init that of KejUer and of Xi'wton.’ 

Who is there tliat is not conscious of a feeling 
awe when he realizes th(> greatness of the Univci' 
When from thinking of this tiling and that thing 
rises to the thought of the sum and systoin 
t hings ? 

l)Ut now it is an error to .suppose that to iden' 
this natural awe with the worship of God is necessar 
Pantheism. 

Pantheism asserts an immanent cause, the cn 
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l,'il ortlioilox, a transcendent one. Bnt liow does 
i- ditlerence. important as it may lu' in itself, aileet 
(■ ii'li;.^mis awe I .spe;dc of? That, will rmnain the 
me. in whichc\'er way \\’e preler to conceixa' the 
nivi'rse. The two theories ay're(' in this, that they 
ic a unity, thouyh a* dilfei-eiit kind of unity, to 
(■ riiivi'rse. N(nv n'liyious feeliny is ('xeited hy 
ialhiiy of the ( nix’ersi' as a. mii(\' and not merc'K' 
r the particular form in which we i;i\'e it unity in otir 
iiids. 

W hy should our ieeliny towards uni\ers;d imtun; 
try with our theorit's about it. any mort' than our 
cliny towards human nature I 'flu' .Man. like tho 
iii\'iMse. is a hiyhly complex pheiioUK'Hon. which we 
as a unity. iVhout the .Mam as ahout tho 
iii\i‘rsc. tla'H' ar(' two theories. lias he a soul, which 
ivells in his ijody as an inuiat(‘ until it is expelled hy 
tath i ()i' is this hut a hypothesis and a useless omt'? 
ew (piestions ean he moia' impo|-tant. Xe\-ei'l heless, 
'e dll not find that those who I'ejeet the hy|iolh('sis 
fe as it they did not. heiie\-e in the human heine- at 
^1. I heii’ feeliiie's towards the human jieiny m.ay lx; 
m as lively as ifthe\' heh(‘\’ed him to ha\'e a separ- 
I'le siud, ^.\nd there may he a third elass of people 
ho fill not e\'en I'aise the quesi ion. w ho ha\’e no 

I 'liiinii whatrwer on the eontros'erled point, and whoso 
'linos towards human heinys may also he not loss 
'■ly. or may e\'en he more lively than those of 
th'-r of the warriny ]>;irties. 

It is, in fact, neither the .separable .soul of a man, 
yet the body of a man tliat excites our feelitiys 
re.spect or di.slike, friendship or enmity ; it i.s the 
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spi-esses—not indeed etymologically Init in nsage— 
10 total of things arrived at, as it were, hy mere 
illectidn or addition. But we are thinking of the 
jiity wliich all things compose in virtue of the uni 
(‘I'sal |)i-esenco of tlie same laws. The word World 
as also associations whifh i-ender it inelio-ihle. Tn the 
rsr place, it has heen conveniently adopted to express 
he veiy op]»o.site of what we want to (express. The 
riiliclal, conventional order which (aaumunities esta- 
ilisli among themselves—an ordei’ unnatural, transitorv. 
nrl tending to corru])tion—has heen called World, and 
as heen contrasted hy ])oets with Nature and hv tlu'o- 
igians with (Jod. hNen wlaai tlu' word is used 
tlierwis('. and is a mere' synonym for I’nivc'r.se, it still 
iiix'eys ratlu'r the notion of a jihu-c in which w(' lisai, 

I an imnumsii residcaua' or house', than I lu' notion 
I an intinite Being, with which wc' are connected 
s till' part is conn('ct('d with the whole, or as the 
iemh('r with the hody. 

•Mort'over, it is to Ik* olisc'rved that liv using these 
onls w(' s('('m to close' tlu' \('rv <|U('stion we^ wish to 
a\(' ojien; for hoth se'e'in adajited to e'xpress only 
‘c |iantheistic \aew, lioth se'em imjilicitly to demy 
le other vie'w. It is as if we' were to insist upon 
‘iling the human lieing hy the name' Body, d’lie 
'posite oliy'Ction cannot he' made to tlie name (Joel: 
cannot he .said that this name excludes the' p;in- 
c'istic view, 'flic ctymeileigy eel' the' weerei Ihuithe'ism 
siilHcient hy itself-to prove that it eloe's imt. Nea- 
It solely in connexion with the* theeiry oppeisite; tei 
tiitlieism that the word (Jod has gtdneel its jK'culiar 
creelne.ss ;uid awfulness. Frean the I’ihle' itse'll' it 
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is easy to quote pantlielstic language-—“ In whom w 
live and move and have onr being.” Both in Judaisnj 
and Cdiristianity the word is xrscd for the m6st par 
in the large indeterminate sense. Texts of Scriptur- 
may be quoted no doubt in support of cither view, hr 
on both sides alike they would Ije misquoted, for thei 
language, as others have forcibly urged, is not seientill 
but practical, or—what on such subjects is the sain 
thing—poetical. Many have found that they receive, 
a new revelation of the sublimity of the Bible whe 
first they learnt to use the word ‘God’ in what nia- 
be called its natural sense. 

It is the word Nature which science, in its tn 
ditional aversion to theoloo-ical lano-ua<xe, most willinol 
adopts. There can be no objection to using it, an 
on most occasions one would choose it in preferenc 
to a word which, no doulit, is too sacred to be intre 
duced unnecessarily—too sacred, in short, to be worke 
with. But it is well known to be one of the mo; 
ambio-iious of words. Nature, as the word has hither: 
been used by scientific men, excludes the whole doma: 
of human fcel,ing, will and morality. Nevertheless,; 
contemplating the relation of the Universe to ourselv 
and to our destiny, or again in contemplating it as 
,subj<'ct of admiration and woi'ship, the human si' 
of the Universe is the more important -side to i: 
Our destiny is atfected by the society in which r 
live more than by the natural conditions which sr. 
rountl us, and the moral virtues- are higher objects 
worship than natural beauty and glory. According 
the word Nature suggests but a part, and the kj 
important part, of the idea for which we are seeking 
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xpression. Nature presents herself to us as a goddess 
f iiiiffcariable vigour and unclouded happiness, hut 
ntlioift any trouble or any compunction in her eye, 
vitlioiit a conscience or a heart. But God, as the 
vord is used by ancient prophets and modern poets— 
jod, if the word have not lost in our ears some of its 
iieaning through the feebleness of the preachers who 
lave undertaken to interpret it, conveys all this beauty 
uid greatness and glory, and conveys besides whatever 
iiore awful forces stir within the human heart, what¬ 
ever biirds men in himilies, and orders them in states, 
lie is the Inspirer of kings, the Bevealer of laws, the 
Reconciler of nations, the Iledecmer of labour, the 
Queller of tyrants, the Reformer of churches, the Guide 
[)f the human race towards an unknown goal. 



('HAPTRK V. 


.VJ7V.7MA llELKJlOX IX I’lriCTICE. 

“ l)l”r wliiit ciiiisolatinii is to li(' found in sncli a wa; 
ship 7 \VI nil is llio "sr of hclic\iiio in siK'h a God ! | 
This is the o!i)(‘clioii that niiiv Im looked loi’. [t is tin' 
that the coiicopiion of God in Natnro, however ev: 
dentiv ereai, snhlinic, and n'lonons, is at the same tiiii' 
a- painful and oppressive eoiieeptioii to ns. The thoiieki 
of till' nnitv of the 1 inverse is not felt hy all t 
he nispirmo; the hehet in it is not necessarily a hull 
h'or w(' iiinst look at the had side ot the ( inverse i*- 
well as the yood. Tlu' I’ower we eniiteiiiplate is tl. 
power of death as wrW as hit', of dt'cav as wi'll as i' 
viyoiir; in human alfairs Ih' is the pnwer of reacti'' 
as well as ol proyress, ot herharism as well as v 
civilisation, of corrn|itmn as wt'll as ol relorin, ol nr 
iiiohilitv as Wt'll as ot niovt'iiu'iit. ol tht' past as we 
as of ilu' fninrt'. In one of tlu' yratidt'st Ifvnins evt 
addrt'ssed to liini, this nii.xt'tl fet'liiiy of ti'rror ar 
fascination with which wi' naturally reyaid Him 
stnmylv markt'd:—"Thon tnriiest man to (h'strnetini 
ayain Thtm savest. Gome ayain. vt' chiltlreii of me: 
For we consume away in Tliiiu' anyer. and in Tit 
wrath we are trouhled.’ Heariny this in mind, it hr 
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)cr(.iiu' a liahit witli us to say tliat God tlms cou- 
!,'ivt“d is not (iod at all, and to treat belief in God as 
‘i|uiv:flent to a belief in .sonietbiny l)eyond these 
p|ii'arances, soiuetbiny wbieb yi\'es tiu' |ire[)onder;tnc(^ 
,1 o-piod and inaki's the e\'il e\anesoent in eoinparison 
iv iih It. It \V(' cannott yrasp (bis In'llef in sonietbiny 

I .cViiiid. it is tbouybt that w bat is visibK* on the faei' 
if I lie 1 iiieerse is a mere' niybtinaix'. "(all It God, 

I \iiii will : but it is a (Iod u|Hin whose iiiee no man 
Mil Inok and live: Iroiu sueli a God it is wa'Il to turn 
jiiwiiy (iiir I'Ves. \\ bat Is (be I'.sv of siicli a God t" 

Hill mcaiiw bile lie Is (b(‘re. Tlioiiyb tlu' lu'art 
M’iir lo eonteniiilate lllni. II(' is ibere. (bn we liirii 
oiir ryes away froin 1 liiii { In wliieli direction slimild 
wc turn llicni i 

No doiilil bowiwer niany litnc found it possible to 
l"ok upon (lie I ni\ci'sc and see no siicb Itiiiw. Tbev 
kaxi' ilioUL;bl only ol each ibiiioas it caiiie ; llie\’ btu'e 
I'll.lined froiii viewiny ibinys in (lie wliolo wbieb tlicv 
C'>ii'i 1 1 III o. .\nd llioiiyli olbi'i's ba\(' dciioiinccd siicli 
|l 1111 isi I n isiii. and (lie ’ discoiiiicMoii dull and spiritless' 
yl I’liilisliiic coiicopl ii Ills. \(‘l no (loiibl :i certain peace 
iiillid IS yaiiied li\’ silcIi iiioilcsiw .\o doubt the 
,l'llyi'iUS Ilian will olltlllies be disconcert ei |. as li’obert 
jllall was illscoiicerl ed bv readllcj .Miss .\l|s|ens nosels, 
Nneii be vealizes I be con t ei i| men I that nia\’ attend a 
Gu'iied seciilarit and I Ic cbarin tlial nia\' be yiven 
Sr 'ie^cript ion to a I’bilisiine world. Hut ibe contenl- 
bieiit alter all is a ' want dicyiitten rest, ami I be cbtiriii 
b iliat of still life, Ibe mind ibat is tniK’ a\\ake will 
|"'|■ce|\■(• I be yreal 1 nil : at least, it il is Jiossible to 
i"iiiani a stranyer to ibe tbonybt. it is scarceH’ possible 
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to lose it after Iriviiii^f been once enlightened, after 
liavin*,^ once admitted a conception which so rapidly 
modifies the mind into which it enters. * 

l)Ut is this concept ion really so cfiicacious to modify 
the mind ? Is it of atiy practical value ? Is it not too 
hiro;(! and vayne f < )r if its power over minds in ,o 
certain staye cannot he drmied, if the wonderful effect 
it lias lied, even in its I'lidesl, shajie. over the nation' 
that, luu'e Ik'cii con\-orted to Moliamiru'danism must fi" 

! 

acknowledyod. vet is tliere anv ri'ason to believe that 
ci\’ilised minds retain lle.xibilit v mionyh to Ik' mouldd! 
by such inlluences ( The (pieslion, when ('.xttmined. re¬ 
solves itself into two, of whieh onlv oni' is at ah 
diirn.‘ult to answi'r. That sm-h a eonei'ptiou m;iv exert 
a practie.-d empire onl\' too .•disoluti', inspin' a pi’actical 
('iK'ryv onlv too iiitense and an ieonochism only too 
intolerant, is prei'isely what the m'w attitude of Science 
slu'ws us, 'fhal reiyn ol'Scii'iice which is announced in 
thesi' davs as a kind of ultimate Ib'formation, what is it 
but the yiuieral dilfusion and the ae(.'(']>tance as a pnic- 
tical rule of this v('r\’ conception of (lod in natur<“' 
Nothiiiy but the vast slowness and intricaev ol'the pro¬ 
cess, drawn out ihroiiyh eenluries, liv which it ha' 
bi'ceme dominant, with the constant appetil it made to 
tioli'ratioii as iony as it was weak, could have preventec 
us from seeiny how masterful and riyorotis du' concep¬ 
tion its,'It'is and how intolerant it mav Ik'couk' in tho 
(.lay of its powi'r. Tlu're is no danyc'r tluit the ne" 
systt'iu, considi'n'd as a thci.iluyv, will be tame ct 
colourh'ss, Uut what will it be, cumsiderod ;i,s a re¬ 
ligion f Th:it the religion of Unitv may exist and d 
effective without the help of the Supernatural, has beer. 
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plunvn. But it remains to shew tliat in the advanced 
stauvs of human culture tins relio-ion can take posses- 
(il* the mind and shapt' it with a power like that 
which iither relii^-ions have wielded in other aj;'es. 

l!elii;'iiius men tell us that (lod, viewed in Nature 
ali'iie. ap]iears so awlul so devoid oi‘ moral perfections, 
|:i> to lie no [U’oper object of worshij). 

[’ni|uestionahly there is sonu' rt'al foundation for 
tills opiiiiou. d’liid (lod is too awl'ul to he wor- 
shippeil has been at times almost iidmitted by tliose 
wild hav(' worsbippt'd Him most. I’rophtds tiscd to 
'peak ol' ('iiteriiiy into tlit' rocks tuid hidin'^ in the 
dust fill' fe.ar of Him. It is onlv becatise tlaty were 
tdilc to pt'rcei\e dlml\' that which retissured them, that 
\'hicli mitiy.ated the ttai’or anil made the yi-taitness 
loss insnilendile. ihtd rciiyious men lia\-e lieen ;d)l(‘ to 
|■|■lain rrilo-idus i'eelinn's. Ihil for (biS they would 
ha\c felt notiiitiL;' but a sionv si upcfact ion ; they would 
haw armed their liearis wiiii cailoiisness, ttnd have 
'■iicoimlered life with stoic apalhs’. 1 teliLflmis mi'U 
ha\'e alwtu's lieen in danyrr of tbid scorcbini^r of the 
brain which letids to fmtilicism and inhumanity. It 
is iiot without danger that the brain tam|iers with so 
east ;t thotiybt. as on the oilier lituid it can only 
kocp ;dooT from it by rcsio-niuLT iisell'to ;i contcmptiblo 
liM.ltmess.. Wlitit means t larre are of csc.ajiini^ this 
daiioor is a septinite (piestion, but its soon its it is 
escaped, terror anti itstonishmeiit p:iss at once into wor¬ 
ship. Apart from pessimism there is nothino to jirevent 
the most e.xcltisive vot.ary of science from worshi])pin|,e 
^''ot at any rate because there is no God to worship 
h science tempted to renounce worship, but it may 
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1,0 tompto.] I>v tlio necessity of concentration, by thc 
absorbin.u- passion <,f ai.alysis, i.y [.nulential limitat.o,, 

„r tlie sphere of stndy, by a mistaken fear of tbecsiums ' 
gf tb<'imae'inat inn. 

It may be tbonebt that ton mucli weiebt ouubt imt 
In be allnweil tn (be declaratinii^; of scieiititic men tlru 
lla'ii’ pui'snit leads tn worship, partieulail} as snch <lt 
claialinns are imw less fi'cynently made than iormerly, 
l,el us then adduce another proof 

Worship expresses itself naturally iit I'uotry. Airi 
aeain where a. <leity is rec,,wnis(d there are votaries.: 
thore are those who dodieatc' tladr lives to the worsbit 
liini. Now. is it true that (lod view,Mi in Natun | 
has reeeiv(d the homaye of m. poetry 1 ^ Is it tm 
that Natm-e has made no votaries, has inspired no (>nc: 
lias the I’niverse .always appt-areil either so awitll in 
to shut the inonths of those who contemplated It, or, 
on the (Uh.M- hand, so devoid of unity as to excite ir> 
sinyle or (listinct leeliuy 

It would certainly he ol little use to sa\. Ileie i-I 
(iod worship llimi to those at least who hav,> lieei: 
o-aziny upon the object all theii' lives, and yet have 
seen nothing t(i wor.shi|( there; uidess w(' conld .sbev 
historically that the same c, ait emplat ion has Ic'i 
,,thers to worship. Hut this is easy. Ever since the 
worshii> of find foundc'l too exclitsively .on su|iei' 
naturalism heyan to decay, the worship of (had u. 
nature has shewn siyns of reviviny. I’octry and art ii 
iveent times ha\e uniformly, and e-pecially wlu'iv 
they have been most hostile to the Church, pointc'. 
towards ;i iu>w f.nu of reliyion. towards a new wor¬ 
ship of (d'd. How strikiny a phenomenon is tic 
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! |)|i(?araiice, since tlie middle of the last century, 
t' the word Nature in all theories of literature and 
rt ! • 

I As worship usually finds its exjiression in art, 
(alliiiu' in architecture to desi<;-n the tein|)les of its 
[liviiiiiv and |)aintiny to einhi'llish them, and invokin<jf 
liiii hv the aid of the jioi't and of tlu' innsical coni- 
so, on the othi'r hand, art is never really inspirt'd 
)v miytliiny hut worship, 'flu' true artist is he who 
^..ls|lips. for wor.shiji is hahitual admiration. It- is 
ilii' enthusiastic a]i|ireciation of sonu'thiiiy, and such 
ini liusiast ic ap|ireciation is the (pialitication without 
tliicli an artist cannot even he coiicei\(‘d. Wlu'rew'r, 
licrefnre, art is, there is rcliyinn ; Imt I lit' ri'liyion may 
)e what has hciui descrihed ahme as Payan. [l. niay 
)'■ a mere a|t|)reciat ion <if mati'rial and iiidi\ idual 
r auly. To h(>come rcliyien in lli(‘ com|vlel(' smise, it 
iiusi apjiri'ciati' tlu' nnitv in thinys; and (‘sen of such 
I'liyion there is a hiyher and a lnwer firm. 'I'he 
awer l(inn is that which, while it pci’ccives a unity 
ii nature, yet takes at the same time tin inadcipuite 
'i"W of iKiture, not incitidiny in its view, or not 
iiTiny sulliciently |iriiminent. what is hiyhcst in 
latiire—thiit is, tiu' moral ]irinciplc. Such reliyion mtiy 
I’’ said to worship a nu'rc .hoe; hut if nioralit v rcccis-cs 
h ilue plaqe. such reliyion is. in a worthy sense, the 
f'li'shij) of (hid. Now then' took ]ila.cc towards the 
Irl of the last century a remarkahle re\olution in 
f’-- For the lii'st time artists heyan to percei\e the 
|ifuy of what they contemplated ; .and for the first 
pile, in constapience, they heyan to feel th.at their 
hrsuit was no desult<'iry amusement, hut an eli-vatiny 
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worship. Such a thought scarcely entered into th 
mind of the poets of the seventeenth century. Milto: 
is indeed luuinted i)y the sense of something priestlv 
or prophetic in his vocation, but the conception in 
clearness helontrs to the ae-e of Goetlie and Words 
wortli, and it has liad most,manifestly the effect C' 
increasing the self-respect of artists ever since. Her 
is the host answer to the question whetlier God con 
sidered purely in Nature is an object of worship, h' 
teiToi', and still h'ss any hopeless incomprehensibilif 
in Nature, |)i'evented tlu'se poets from rendering 
worship hy which their own lives were dignified, ar* 
in a manner hallowed. 

Many names from many countries might be quote:— 
in illustration of this, for it was characteristic of tlw 
age that everywhere the men of sensihility, the artist- 
and especially the jioets, as using the instrument e 
greatest compass, assumeil a high and commandii:. 
tone, 'fhe funclimi of “the prophet was then rcvivci; 
and [)oets for tlie tirst time aspired to teach the art ‘ 
lif', and founded schools, d'lu- gnada-st poets in carlio 
times had aimed at uotliing of this sort; but fro:, 
the lime of Rousseau, through that of (loethe, Schilh: 
(’haieaul)riand, Wordsworth. Coleridge, Shelley, Bvre: 
down to our invu agta poets liave helped to mak' 
opinions, have inlluenced philosophv, social hifttitutioi:.' 
and jiolitics. But let us think for a moment of ti- 
two gri'atest of these names. 

(lOethe has always l^een an oliject of peculiar horr: 
to the religious world, so tramiuil was his indilTercn- 
to all that they called Christianity. Not only Chrisi 
anity but morality itselt, as it is commonly understooi 
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|.,s not much favoured in l)is writings nor perhaps in 
s lit'e. There could he no greater stumbling-block 
1 all w^o were in the habit of assuming that conven- 
nnal (Christianity is the one form, and conventional 
1,aalitv the one evidence, of true religion. Indeed 
> incredible did it seem that a great genius coukl l>e 
1 iilutelv imleriendent of religion, that such persons 
inv driven to the shift of denving (.loethe to have 
^iilus. But in the first place it was not to be ex¬ 
acted that a religion independent of traditional creeds 
t)d inspired by no su2)crnatural beliefs would protluce 
luial results precisely similar to the iruits of orthodox 
hrisiianity, nor again is it to be assumed that such 
ti independent religion would not pi’ochice other results 
It'igether heyond the spdiere of moi-ality. We have 
Dt y<‘t Inquired what is the precise I'elation of Natural 
ieligiou cither to Christianity or to moralyty. Coethe 
called int(j court at this point oidy to prove that 
iatural Ileligion may he a living influence, and that 
s fruits may be rich and vigorous, not to shew that 
I'W are precisely what wc could wish or what we had 
uiected. ■ It may he allirmed then that the |)ower and 
Siius of Coethe was intimately comufctc'd with his 
ligion, that his rchigion gav(! his life uidt y and dignity 
id made it a jjcrpetual regulated (uiergy of the feel- 
gs. and that Cod in Natun^ was tin; cdiief object of 
s worship. Not this or that class of phenomena, but 
unitv tliat is visible in all was the thought that 
''"(‘ssed him. lie felt, as he .says, the whole six 
work go on within him. To know this by 
'■‘iice, and to realize, ajiprojniate, and assimilate it 
art, was his ta.sk and his happiness. When I call 

7 
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this pei-petual rapt contemplation by the name 
religion, I am not interpreting his feelings into 
new language. I am using his own languag,e; it 
Goethe himself who calls it so. ‘ Who has science ai 
art, he says, has religion h’ 

As to tlie attacks wliich were made upon him i- 
the pietists and the conventional moralists, it might 1 . 
easy to defend him in general hy denying that th 
religious mode of a given time and place is to 1 > 
identified with Christianity or that received proprietit 
are an infallible standard of morality. It would cerl 
tainly he easy to shew that he had not merely genii; | 
hut great and rare virtues, some of which,^—his inct 
fatigahle Industry, his superiority to sordid or frivoloi: 
or envious thoughts,—were made easy to him hy li; 
religion of nature. There remains the fact that tli' 
idea of duty and self-sacritice appears not to be ver 
sacred in his mind—rather, perhaps, to he irritating 
embarrassing, odious to him. But it is difficult tl 
trace the connexion so often asserted between tli 
moral indiffierence and tiie so-called Pantheism ' 
Goctlie. If Hindoos have been known to push Pai 
tlieism to a (’enial of moral responsibility, what i( 
analogy is there between their rude primitive belt 
and his energetic nature-Avorship ? If Goethe thoug: 
of God mainly as the creative Artist, and did n 
much associate the ideas of duty or of self-sacrih 
Avith Him, and if ho' sheAved an epicurean indifferen! 
on some occasions AA-hlch seemed to call for energ 
‘ Wer tVisRcnschaft untl Kunst besitzt 
Hat arch Iteligion ! 

AVer jene V)eiJcn niclit bositzt 
Der habe Religion! 


Zakme Xew< 
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)eie is no such difficulty in explaining this fact by 
10 cii'cumstances of his life that we should be driven 
I accuse his religion. Many have seen in the moral 
■inciple the highest thing in the universe, who never- 
j^,less have recognised nothing beyond Nature. He 
ho identifies God with Nature will assuredly not omit 
oin Ins idea of God that which he thinks highest in 
a( ui'O. 

No similar attacks wore ever made upon Words- 
(ii'th. Up to a certain point Wordsworth and Goethe 
Tree in tl'.eir way of regarding the universe. Both 
?L;in with a warm and perfectly healthy Paganism, 
licv refuse worship to nothing that has a right to it. 
lieir sympathies take hold of cvciything, and with so 
inch warmth, that they have made the old mytholo- 
ies intelligible to us by their poetry, and brought back 
le days of nymphs and river-gods. At the same time 
icy agree in setting the wliolc al»ovo the parts, in 
oishipping the unity of things much more than the 
lings themselves. Their service of adoration rises 
rudually to tlie highest object, and closes in the 
elaew manner with, “ Among the gods there is none 
■ce unto Thee, O God.” Yet who can charge Words- 
orth with laxity or even with any alarming boldness 
1 his treatment of moral subjects ? He is an ardent 
al at the same time a somewhat conservative moralist, 
it is just to call him a pantheist, all that can be 
id is: In that case pantheism has not the effect 
aunonly attributed to it of cutting the sinews of 
rtuo. 

It is easier in some respects to discern the practical 
orking of Natural Bellgion in such a life as Words- 

7—2 
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wortli’s than in that of Goethe, tor Wordswoitli. 
life was simple and unworldly, and betrays under 
transparent surface every impulse that moved Vf 
may ask then why the religious world sho\ild refuse a- 
they do to treat ^^^»rdsworth’s pi’ofessions of religioi:- 
feeling seriously. ‘Oh, yes I’ they say, ‘he made !'■ 
liimself a sort of ])oetical relig'on,’ and they imply t!i;: 
it had no more reality than the conventional heathenisi. 
of other ])oets, f»r the Arcadia of modern pastoral. Mn- 
of them would ho uttiu'ly disconcerted .to hear lii:.' 
called the most i-eligious man, and the greatest revl\y 
of religion, of his ag(^ And yet it is somewli; 
unsatisfactory to accovint for the n.'ligiousness of L 
po('try hv the conva'utionalism of ]ioetic languag 
when we consider that he was precisely the reform'' 
who put down this convcmtionalism, and gave m 
life to poetry liy making it sincere. 'I’liis writer the:; 
being under a sort of vow to use no insincere langnag 
declares himself a worshipptu' of Nature, and in tl.- 
most deliberate manner asserts over and over aga:: 
that in this worship he found all the satisfaction,—tl. 
lasting inward peace, the occasional rapture,—that c: 
ilow Irom the hi'st religion. He has no happiness, i 
assures ns, and he can conctuve no happiness, out 
this religion. ’I'his assurance he reitinutes with 
monotonous proli.xity, which is natural and imjaressi’ 
in devotional writings, l)ut was likelv to prove, and k 
proved, fatal to his popularity as a poet. What heti 
guarantee co\ild he give of his seriousness? How f 
writings commcmly called devotional have such stro:^ 
marks ot genuineness as these, t^r are so uniformly ck 
of the suspicion of having been written less to gr 
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^prossion to a feeling than to give existence to a 
^■linv l)v expression ! And what is there in the poet’s 
fc \vhi<^i shmdd lead ns to suspect his pi'ofessions of 
i>;iK'critv ? i)i<l he not really rest content with that 
•tasure whicli he professed to value above all the 
dies of the world ? D^d he not remain faithful to 
is choice I 

He may he called the saint of the religion of Nature 
ri account of the unworldliness hoth of his life and of 
is wririiigs, \vhicli refuse to he trie<l hy a mere literary 
sindard. And wliy shoidd w(' refuse to admit that 
iaiural Ih'ligion has in this instance produced its 
lint ' d’o the I'cligious worlil no dmdit such ‘natural 
ii’iy' st'ems unreal; llie lixed ('cclesiastical tradition 
'jeets the alien tvfie. Not only a dogmatic creed, 
lit citia'i- devoted philanihrojiy oi' else ascttticism,— 

■ \ isag(' marred ’ hy some contact with ]):rtn - is indis- 
I'lisahle to the ecclesiastical concejition of the saint, 
diiilswoi'th's life was not jiasst'd in jihilanthropic 
ii'Icrtakings ; he neither mortilied nor devoted him- 

; his happiness was enormous iind never clouded, 
lore again his lot has heen similar to that of Go(;tho, 
ho has lost num's synpiathies, jiartly hecause ho 
'as exempt fi'om sutfering. ^\^>rdswol•th’.s prosjicrity 
'as of a much more modest kind, hut it was eipuilly 
iiitorm. Neither of these men knew much of the 
tu'ker side of human life. Goethe, we know, .shunned 
'P sight of whatever was painful with a care that 
"I'c the appearance of selfishness. Worilsworth had 
''If of this El licureanism ; hut, accustomed as we 
p tc.) jiicture the .saint as in the very thick of human 
iscry, as suiTounded with distresses with which he 
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identifies himself, and which he devotes his life t 
comforting or remedying, we do not readily imagine 
possil)le for a saint to pass his life in a perpetual com 
of lonely enjoyment as Wordsworth did among vj 
lakes and mountains, tlie objects of his passion. 

'I'lio ty|>e is no doubt somewhat difierent, yet Is 
diffinent than it seems. Enjoyment was alwavs Ik 1 
to he in the lot of tlio saint, hut enjoviiient such as 
worhl cannot und(nstand ; if it hccanu' him to encount' 
the pain of sacrifice and to he ‘acMiuaintcd with gii>- 
it heliovetl him also to trlum|)h over Ixitli. Now i 
happiness of Wordsworth was of an unworldlv kii. 
and if it strikes tlu' ey(' more than his self-denial, lU' 
tlian his want of wealth and of success in his })ursr, 
this is just as it should Ih‘, ‘this is the victoi’v til 
ovc-rcoineth the world.’ At th(‘ cost of pojadaritv a: 
in spite of ridieiile he was sineeiK' in his work, and 
had his i-ewanl in the ’ chi'erful heart,’ the ‘.soar! 
spirit' of which he himself sjioke. That art of pi _ 
living, whii'li moralists in all ages have prizeil so miK 
was mastered completely Irv Wordsworth. Ho for 
the si'cret ot victorv wfieri^ alone it can he found. 1 , 
snrrciuh'nMl tiu' wealth that is eariual hv kdiotir, tr;i'. 
spt'cnlation. in ('xchange for the wealth tluit is gi'- 
tiwav. Others might pttrchase and hotird tuitl set 
fettet's. calling it property to e.xclude other,s from enj' 
ttunit. 1 o his shart' tell wluit till alike mtiv ttike, 
those things th:it have no economical vtdite. and ti 
are therctore ilenied to industrv. in short the goo- 
universe to which “he was weddtai in love aiifl h 
passioti.” 

'I'he coittpletettess of his victorv over adverse fort'- 
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ivatcs In fact a sort of illusion as if there had never 
(.'{•n a struggle. And yet there was matter for a 
iaui'd\-*in his ill-success. It was such as has driven 
iiaiiv nieii to suicide, many to settled despondency, 
naiiv to cvnicism, and many to abandonment of their 
■iHeiprise. But his healthy strengtli of heart triumphs 
easilv tluit we lose the moral of the story. We 
jai'diiK' as careless of the injustice he sulfered as he 
vas himself, and foiget the In'utal dulness against 
\iiieh h(' liad to contend, when we see that it did not 
iii'cet ter a moment his ha])piness or his tem])er or the 
i.iuiHlness of his judgment, d'his triumphant force of 
■liaracier eann^ to him from his i-eligioii. hVom the 
■'.tcrnal Bt'ing among whosi^ mountains lie wandered, 
lii-ie came to his hcaii stt'adfastncss, stillness, a .sort, of 
■'■il.'cied or reproduced eternity. 

Here is virtue in a form rerv unlike 4 .he husy and 
liiilaiuhropic ('hristlanit \' to which we ani most accus- 
"iiiril, ()t‘ which it is tlu“ characteristic! mark to si'ek 
•at (lisiri'ss, and bestow time and trouble upon the I'clief 
'1 II. But it is less unlike some older manifi'stations of 
lie ('hristian life. We owe to (Jhristiaiiity it.self tlus 
■I'liy of Marth.a and Marv. And thoitgh the Middle 
iVges mav have heem too nmnaslic in their notions of 
;iie religious lile, vet jierhaps there was something 
ii the notign of the In'rinit ; more things certainly aia? 
h'lie by solitarv worship than the world dreams of 
!t Work is worship, it is implied in this proverb that 
i'ership is at least work. It was not for nothing that 
I'll "glorious (ueniite' sacriliceil weak for worshiji; that 
|ii'‘ Symeon Stylites of the (Jod in nature, stood there 
I'l long "on Ilelvellyn s summit, wide awake.” No 
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modern Englishman has done more to redeem our lif. 
from vulgarity. 

What the religious world calls mere Ptmtheisr; 
science may perhaps be disposed to treat as mere di; 
guised Christianity. No doubt Wordsworth’s worslii; 
of the God in Nature was blended with Christia- 
ideas. A Christian faith in redemption and reconcilia 
tion neutralized his sense of the evil which is in tl, 
world, and preserved him from the pessimism which i 
the besetting dilhculty of Natural Religion. Let d 
remark however that he himself always declares tlisj 
his optimism came to him not from Christianity l)i; 
from Nature. lie takes jtains, again and again, t 
make it clear that revealed religion does not seem t 
him to supply a defect in nat\iral religion, but oiiii 
one would really think somewhat supeillnously, to te 
over again, and to his mind less impressively, what i 
told by nature. Tlie doctrine of a future life, which It 
calls “the head and mighty paramount of truths,” is a 
the same time, he says, to one wlio lives among tl. 
mountains a perfectly plain tale. He reverences tl, 
volume that declai-es the mystery, the life that canir 
die ; but in thef mountains does he feel his faith,—wliif 
means, beyond mistake, that the gospel of the visit 
universe is not only in harmony with the written go.spf 
but is far more explicit and convincing. ^There ma' 
peidiaps, be something embarrassed and confused i 
the joining of his views, but this only makes tl 
strength and depth of his natural religion appear nio: 
clearly. 

And yet it is not the “ argument from desigi 
which influences Wordsworth, though he may ha’ 
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cccpted that argument, and occasionally urged it 
liiiiself. It was not upon curious evidence industriously 
ollected, and slightly overweighing when summed up 
he evidence which could he })roduced on the other side, 
liat his faith was founded. Nature, taken in the large, 
iispired him with faith^ because the contemplation of 
t filled him with a happiness his mind could scarcely 
ontain. As the scepticism of most men is founded 
ipon their experience that the universe does not supply 
heir wants, does not seem to have in view their happi- 
less, so the faith of Wordsworth was founded upon his 
)\vn happy contrary expeidence. He has unhounded 
rust in Nature, because he has always found her out- 
■uiining his expectations, overpaying every loss, un- 
'athomahly jjrovident and beneficent. 

His sneers at experimental science, at the botanist 
ind geologist who invaded his solitudesf are not sug¬ 
gested by any misgiving that his view of Nature will 
lot hear examination. We may think, if we will, that 
le ought to have had such misgivings, but it is certain 
:hat his voice is always given for truth at any price, 
or unsparing examination. And the example of (Joetho 
iliews us that without Wordsworth’i? optimism the 
•eliglon of Nature can live. No one is le.ss subject to 
llusions than Goethe, no one more alive to the j/ainful 
iiiutationsj whicli Nature impo.ses on our ideals. He 
>t least does not blind himself, and accordingly he is 
he passionate student, as well as the poet, of Nature. 

Nevertheless this horror of experiment is most 
■haracteristic of the religious way of viewing Nature, 
t is the horror of synthesis for analysis, of life for 
leath, of youth and love for the dis.secting-room and the 
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clianiel-house. Wordsworth’s quarrel is not with the I 
sceptic but with the analyst; it is the paralysis of 
feeling that ho dreads, and not any unwelcome dis¬ 
coveries. lie [jrotests against those who would ‘ peep 
and b(jtanise ujion a mother’s grave,’ sucli characters 
as the [)lil!osophcr whom Balzac has since shewn a- 
decomposing a wife’s tears^. For according to Words¬ 
worth so far from taking pialns to jridverlze into their 
invisible elenamts the great unities that act upon onr 
ferdings, .so i’ar iVoin studying to ])ut pounds of lies!, 
and pints of blood in pilace of friends and relations, w 
ouiiht rather to I'ccover and reanimate the i>Te;tt unitii- 
we have already lost.by this sulcidrd process. We ouglir 
not to think of the sea as a vast ([uantitv of water, na 
but as ‘a miglitv being.’ ()n this pi-iucijrlc how, let ii- 
ask, ought wa^ to think of tlur Universe? It was 
thei'efoiar tln*s(> who had no (lod, in whose mind- 
nothing hound together the whole multittide of impres¬ 
sions that visit us, and whose feelings therefore hiia 
no coherenct' or ttnity, that he dimotmced as men who 

" Vii-wia-..; all tliin^s unrrinittiii"lv, 

111 (lisi'oiiucxiou <lull iuul .spiritli .ss, 

Iln-ak jlown all rrraiulrur ; slill unsati.slicd 
Willi (Ik- prrvrr.si- atti-iii|a whiU- liulriies.-i 
May yi't licroiiK- mun- liulr, ' 

If we see here religion in its fresh untrammellc- 
(iptM'ation, we see at the same tune its invaluable use 
For the higher literature was reformed in England b' 
this mans fidelity to the object of his worship, d 

“ 1 ii'iis, (iit-il, cn voyaiit li-.s pU-iirs ilc .sa feninio, j'ai decoiiipi's 
las lariiK-s. l.as lanui-s ooiitiounoiit mi pru de plaisphate de chain 
di’ clilmun' dc si'diuin, du iimcus ct dc rcaii." r>.\LZ.\c, La Rccherd 
i/c Utb.whi. 
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tlu'li of life passing through poetry, a new sense 
awakened in many individuals, made life richer and 
[purer.* His verv austerity and monotony, his want of 
all po[iular talent, make him the more striking as an 
fxample of the power of relig'ii.)n. If he hud hud the 
hrilliancv of some other j)oets we might liave attrihuted 
his inlluence to mei’e literary skill. His clumsine.ss, 
w hat is ealletl his heavine.ss, set his sincerity in stronger 
relief. What he is commissioned to tell apj)ears all 
till' more weighty from the slowni'ss ;>nd emharra.ssment 
111’ I lie sjietdxer. 

l!ut titr such cxiimples the dignity and the highest 
use (if litertiture would he lost. This danger is 
e-|ie('iallv great in an iige like the jtresent, when the 
slate of h'tters is ti \-ery dt'inoeratic ri'ptihlie, when the 
literarv lfm[)erors ;ind I’rinit' Ministers iirt' ehoseii hy 
uiii\ersal suffrage. Such :i.n ttge etninoi htit tdiound, 
as pSainte Mt'tue remtirks of the present ;ige, in literary 
I'liarhitanrx', when it is tin ticeepted nia.xiiu that thti 
gretitt'st author, at tiny rtite thi' gia'titest [loet, is ho 
'viio wi'ites what the grt'tdest numher of people like t.o 
read. A kind of literary 1 tilitarianisui sets in, of 
which the wtitchword is ‘ the gretitest* pletisure of the 
ereatest ntuuher.’ 'I he power of ti poet is then metisured 
'iiiijiiv hv his control o\'er the sources ol hiughter iuid 
'ears. I’ljhllc tastt' ma\' go \ery tar iilong this rttad 
liefore it discovers its niisttike. All seems lively anil 
hiisv in the litenu'V world while W'tiverley Novels tind 
' hilde Harolds ttikc the jmhlic hv storm, while we 
I'l'inark with admiration that t/o.v authors cluiractei's 
'ii'c as familiar to (>verv one as his ow n personal Iriends 
•Uid thut authors savings lieconie provc'ihs in the 
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general mouth. In the midst of such a literary ferment | 
how pale and cold seems the poetry of a Wordsworth! 
How dvdl he is ! And how dull would Goethe sdfem too j 
if only Goethe had not written the First Part of Faust! 
Naturally! Such authors do not care much to make I 
their readcn-s laugh or weep. “To stir the Idood I have 
no cmnning art,” says Wordsworth. Aclt, die zdrtUchcn 
Herzen! eln Ifnsc/ier rennag sie za riihren! says 
Goethe. Nor do such authors make it their study to 
say what the public will like to hear. Ihr mJIt irus 
leruen, I nu'aiit to teach you something, says Goethe 
again, 'fhey deal not in popular falsehoods lint in 
unpopular truths. They are attracted by topics wliich 
the jiopidar wi'iter instinctively avoids, saying, Oh! the 
public will never attend to that! And indeed the 
pid)!ic often rec('i\-(i their gifts hut sidlenly. It was 
ov(‘rawed hy tloethe, hut Woi'dswoith it regards nov 
as it I'egarded him at first witli steadfast Inditference 
and coutt'iupt. 

'I'hesc' are the wi'iters who enrich the literature of a 
nation, who save it from the nation itself, its natural 
enemy. And to sustain such writers in their arduous 
course' tht'V must have religion in the sen.se which has 
here la'cii given to the word. In the long run nothin',' 
less than reiioion will hear them through, thomdi an i 
aristocracy or a learned class mav occasionally .suffice. 
But an aristocracy imposes fetters of its own for those 
which it strikes oft, and a learned class will appreciate 
indeed certain thoughts to which the multitude are 
inditlerent. hut not wholly new thouglits, not tlioughts 
foreign to its learning. Iteligion alone—some ab.sorbinc 
contemplation, some spiritual object more necessary than 
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li\eliliOod, more precious than fame—preserves origi- 
nalitv and thus feeds literature. It alone can give an 
author, that happy arrogance of Wordsworth, whose 
admirers complained that he was scarcely as grateful as 
he should have been for their efforts in the cause of his 
lame, so happy was he without fame in the serene 
teiii|ile of his worship. 

The result of the movement in art which was repre- 
.seiited abroad by (loethe, and in England |)rincipally 
1)V Wordswortb, is still plaiidy perceptible Ijoth in tbe 
art and even to some <'\tent in the religion of the 
])i'esent age. An age wbicli is called atheistic, and in 
which atheism is loudly jtrofes.sed, shews in all its 
imaginative literature a religiousness—a sense of the 
Divine which was wanting in the more orthodox ages, 
bcl'ore (Ihurch traditions had been freely tested, there 
was one rigid way of thinking about God.—one definite 
channel through winch Divine grace alone could pass— 
the cliannel guarded by the Church lie had founded, 
I' As if they would coniine the Interminable, and tie 
dlim to Ills own 2m'escript!” Accordingly, when doul)t 
Was tl rown ujaon tbe doctrines of the (Jhiu’ch, there 
scfuned an imminent daitger of atheism, and we have 
J’till the habit of denoting by this naim^ the denial of 
that conception of God which the Church lias conse¬ 
crated. But by tbe side of this gradual obscuring of the 
cccle.siastical view of God, there has gone on a gradual 
rediscovery of Him in another asjiect. The total effect 
ef this simidtaneous obscuration of one jiart of tbe orb 
:uk 1 revelation of the other has been to set before us 
Cod in an a.spect rather Judaic than Christian. We 
see Him less as an object of love, and more as an 
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ohjoct of tcri'or, mixed with delight. Much indeed ha.< 
heen lost—it is to Ije hoped not linally—but somethin!; 
also lias heen gained. For the modern views »f God. 
so far as they 'To, have a reahtv — a Ireshness that tlif- 
Olliers w.aiiled. In ortliodo.v times the name of Gud 
was almost oonlin(>d to defuiitt'ly religious writings. i,r 
was used as part of a eunventional language. But nciv, 
either under the name of (hid, or under that of Nature, 
or under that of Seienc(‘, or undtu' that of Law, tie' 
coiieeption woi'ks freshlv and jiowei’lully in a multituil'.' 
of niimis. It is an idetr indeed that causes miici. 
unha]i|)iness, nmeh depression. Misi now I'i'ason wit:, 
(loll as .loll did. ur feel crushed liefuri' lliiu as Moses 
or wrestle with llim as .lacoh, or hlasphi'ine Him: 
they do not so easily attain the Christian hope. But 
with whatever confusion and astonishment, His ]ire 
sencc is felt really and not merely asserted in hollow 
jirofessioiis; it inspires poetry much more than ir 
orthodox limes. It niav 1 h‘ eoidideiitlv said that i: 
this modern time when the com|ilaint is so often heani. 
n rs/urlii'II i.<i (/• r lli-rrijnlt I’hm. and alter those mO'-’ 
recent disc.iveries whudi m the suiprisc- caust'd hv thci: 
novelty and vastness si'em to dissipate till ancient ftiilic 
at a blow, th.' coneejition of ( hid lives with an intensity 
which it never had helore. ’I’his verv conci'plioii indeo- 
it is which now dejircsses ns with its crushing weiglt 
'riu> overwludnung sense ot littleness ;ind helplessnc'" 
ot which we complain is not atheism, though atheist 
has similar symptoms. It is that verv tliought, ‘At 
tvir man his days are as grass, which is suggested f' 
the Cvintemplation ot the Lternal. it i.s the prostratic: 
caused by a groatne.ss in which we are lost, it is whre 
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■■ Ihit 1(11 t/ils Kiii/ pi'(((‘tici(J hcai'iiij/';' 


" II /it’ll a rclKpon s(f<‘li <(s Ch i'l«t(((n(t(f /ascs i./s hold 
iflrr honii<i jiossi's.'dol th(' iitiidlsof locii for (fcicn, 
o mottcr of rodrsr <( sort of i>h<(iiloiii of' il (nil 
'lOiiiit the cKj'lh for it l(i(i(‘. I/s <lo(i(•(((I's, rricrtol 
IS ilort(■( Ill’s, mil hr rrhiiiiril for <( irhilr iis rhi'lorir, 
ii'fl itiluijf'l'if ; cri'H tli(’ f(’rli ti</s irhicli (jn’iv out (ffthost' 
/’fiios fi't/f f(H' d ii'liih' sof'l'n'f' ihi'iif. .1 A'V><•//;v.s- 
''‘'nisfii fnnst iino'itdhl If d i’fSi\ irltK’li n'lll <‘(>n'«iJo jm' d 
futrrcdi SOUK' fcclflc iidiulsy ii'lnli’ sfr<nd/<'i’ A>ry/,- 
i‘<‘fi'df}i ni <‘<dif('iui/(i/o/fs jHiif fi'oiii tclliiiL;* 1 liciii 

ii'Mi’ sttH'd’w a iii()ck'lKirs(‘, ainl tliay rcjiliy cjmtv what 
li'-y say c'arrics iIk'hi. 

h> sudi J>i‘>os <1 1 'citiiii’i'S (Id' jildiH I'ddfhsli mh’/lcrf, 

"'d's (i, d^ifilif d jn'dcf tCdl trst. I'o S'‘(' H'lidl h*'r H'hdt 
/"'/ <‘dll tid'd' i'f'ldjdni lids dinf rrdi rj'is/rnri'^ 'll 
tUdj's tid'd' (‘‘dd!net^ dsl's ii'lirfld'i' didl in d'hdt 
‘'■sjfrcts tid'/f h'd'l d d I fjt' tw nt lift-' from dfliri's d'l/ff do 
"'t pi'ofrss to Jjn I'vIdjddiSj ii'Idft i‘('ldjioiis firdrfd-/'<i 
h^'if hdff'^ am! esprcddl!/ irhuf tld'ij Sdorifd-n for tid'd' 
''Idjdjh. 



this trd irorks so (-jjirfurly as Jo sore tk ^ 
‘■IroiiUr of all farther (liscnssion. The ^eochrlstw,, 
-,vho ivar perhaps prejHi red for anjnoaait, fhf is na 
^■proroked laj arpameut, <jradn(dlij for<jets his erotehj. 
“ lie dues out eease tu think it true, hut he ceases to f,d 
*• d iniportaut. He ceases ijradualhj to use its phrasn.- 
-lu,)ii, because he feels after all that it is ouhj phrasu... 
'• lu,pj. The larije interpretation, the inetaphurieal sens. 

- n-hieh atfrst seemed to sare the doetriue, is diseorenn 
^■ufer <dt out;! tu sare appearances; and doint tln^ 

- 'inclined plane the passage is made, nut old oj ou 
“ reliipun into another similar tu it, hut out oj relajn' 

- Itself into the secular life, nut uut .f the uld Church id 

and ijrander Church hut uiit if the Church ,d 

-the W'urld. 

-Anuther still plainer test is iften applied. U'luc 

- „„iii he called the statistical test. ‘ You call i/mo 
^Aselfa rellijlun. tim'd! huir manij churches hare ip 

- hnilt. and hum mamj peuplc attend them / H here u. 
-iiuiir missiunarii sucictics. and horn much moncii- 
-'theij raise per a'nmnn This test tuo. thuuf it im- 
-seem rude, si'rres tu dissipate much .sentimental > 

- Insiuii. 


Stieli are tlie eritieisius wliieh are. and always lia' 
Ueen, applied to seheines of Natural lleliglou. Let ' 
inquire then whether the system is strong and mi 
stantial enough to withstand them. Let us turn In 
tlieory to practiee. 



('IIAPTKK I. 


RIUAHIOX AM) THE WoHLH. 


Tin; practicul (jtiestioii of the pivsiMit day is liaw to 
(Icffiid the very jtriiieiyle of religion against iiakc'd 
sociifiritv. it was not so in tli(' last a^e, when 
siv|)ticisni was iiiiieh nearer in toiu' and t('ni|H'r to 
ivliyidii than it is now. In (hose days (lu‘ eiy was 
ii"i so niiieh ao'ainst rt'liyion itself as a*'ainst alleyvd 
'■"iTU|ilions of it. It was asserted that the yi'and 
siiii|ilo ti'iiths of religion had heen .sophisticated, oh- 
■S''iirod hv ineom])reh(“nsihl(' dogmas and iiiiiieee.ssary 
I'lliial. If religious praetiees and ways of thinking 
I he I’-rovellino ti'ai'H of tin; d(‘vote(‘ and his soia ile 
tirvlciy to save his soiil. w(‘re dei'idAl. the derision 
"as mixed will) respect, for siicli feelinws were held to 
i"' jii'ools of man's yivatne.ss and of the Iidinite that he 
'■allies witJiin him. It was a lavoiiriti' jiosition that 
''■Iriioiis dogmas mii^'ht almost lie called true, .so lono 
asthev wore not spoiled hv Ijoiiio taken too literally. 
•'^I'tch was .said of the infinite iiatiiiv of duty, of tlu' 
r'liiiiti' difference hetweeii riydit and wroii^'; it was 
'"linitted that reli^^'ioii deserved all r(‘spect for teaching, 
'•‘'"''ver imperfcctiv, these all-important truths, and 
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that luucli more than respect was due to the great I 
Teachers and Prophets who fii'st awakened men to tlit 
perception of them, who first taught that “one thine 
is m^cdful,” and “that it profits a man nothing if lij 
should gain the whole world and lose his own soul.” 

So long iiK there was so much agreement hetwerii 
tlu! orthodo.x and the philosopliers, so long as all aliki- 
exho)'ted us simply to do our duty and to believe that 
in the ptdh of duty,—which hy some arrangemeiit 
providential or other was always easy to find,—no hanii 
either in this world or the next could happen to us, 
we felt a firm foundation \uulcr (uir feet. But what lia> 
hecona^ of that foundation now ? (Ian we gather fron. 
what W(‘ overheai' of the discussions of philosopheis 
that they still ap[>rove, e\(‘n in a gemu'al way, tin 
estahlished teaching? We find that they have ana¬ 
lysed the idi'a, of duty in a, maniu'r highly satisfacterv 
to themselves, hut the result is that all its nivsterious- 
ness has disappeared. They ha\'e iiuiuired A\hat it 
that iHitkes the V(.)ici 5 of conscience sound so rciv 
authoritative ; is their coiichi.sion likely to satisfy tk 
almost infinite numlx'r of pen>ple who I’eel (|uite helplrs- 
till they lu'ar ah impc'rative command, and who, haviic 
lost the Pope and since that the Bihle, have trustoi 
that at least the inner voice could never lo.se ie 
authority? “Tlu' infinite nature of dutv," with alj 
such mouthfilling phrases, has passed out of fashici 
the Law ot Duty remains indeed authoritative, hr’ 
Its authority seems scarcely so awful and nnitptc n' 
formerly. 

And will its decrees reimiin unaltered in tlu’' 
tcut'r ? A curious opinion which ctuunat he tli' 
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[passed liere—is current that when all our religious 
,chefs have been shaken our principles of morality will 
■cmain . unaltered. Nevertheless it is evident that 
leiiials of the received morality and revolutionary 
ciews of moi’ality have appeared—perhaps only by a 
•iiincidencc—at the time and in the circles whore 
■rligious belief has been shaken most violently. 
>ccid;U'isni is in iteelf no new thiim, and its neirations 
night long be disregarded as the result of ignorance ; 
lilt nuiy they not take a new character when they arc 
■.iiiihined with the negations of the reigning pliilo- 
lophy f And on this stream do we not drift down to 
111 (iceaii of absolute secularity ? Can we not foresee 
i time when religion shall coiife.ss itself beaten in fiur 
iigiiiiu'iit liy its old antagonist the world ? 

It was in great part by siipernaturalism that 
vligion u.sed to maintain the contest. •“ You would 
II' light, ’ .so ran the argument, ‘‘ if this world wm-e all. 
hi that case, to he sure, why should we trouble our- 
M.'hesf Jji't us eat and drink, tor to-morrow we die !- -- 
Cvainns, mea Leshia, atque anienius I But there is 
iiiiilher world! And then followed all the familiar 
Hoofs, w'hich were not indeed exelu.si\’My founded on 
itorics ot miraele, hut still drew from such stories most 
f the practical force, the vi\’ldne.s.s which made that 
It her world something more than a mere possibility, 
ho we not then brought perilously near the secularist 
Hielusion when the fashion of thought sets so strongly 
it does now against supernaturalisni ? Is not St 
tail s argument suddenly turned round so as to 
"h the same way as that of Catullus ? 

At the [iresent moment therefore e\'erylhing de- 
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pends on tlie rpiestion wlietlier there is a Natui;i; 
lleli<,dion. May we without pledging ourselves to air, 
helief in miracles or in an invisihle, supm-natur 
world continue to [irotest against secularity, contiiiu.| 
to allirin that “one thing is needful,” and to ask 
“ What does it profit a man if he should gain tk- 
wliole world and lose his own soul 1 ” 

'fhe party which most openly professes seculaviu 
does not itself use the hrutal language we nnul; 
expeiit. On the contrary, it adojits a high-ilow; 
style rife with such words as lirotherhotid. d’he trm 
is that, like all vast confused masses of men, tli:- 
party can scarcely sp(>ak without contradicting itsch. 
It cannot he ri'asoned with, hi'causc' it holds i, 
delinite position hut rather tries to hold all [lositim,- 
at oiice. It e.xaggerates selfishness and exaggerati- 
sell’-sacrilice.f and mixes them togt'ther in inextricahi 
confusion. If thmi we would discover any jn'incipli- 
of secul.arit v. w(' must look wlu're w(i may find tlici 
more ilistinctls' and logically staled. 

’fhert' se('m to he two reasoned ideals of life wlii'' 
ha\ e risen out of th(' rchelhoii against ('hristianit' 
which are not* nu'i'i' moditications of the old systc:. 
hut ailversi' to it, scr as tir appear at tirst sight direct' 
iri'eligioiis. 

First, there is the ideal of the artist. Jle has lor. 
cherished a secret grudge against morality. Tl' 
prudeiy of virtue' is his great hindrance. He helicV'- 
that it is our morality which pre\'('nts tlie modi'i 
weerld from rivalling tiu' arts of (iret'ce. He tlii'‘. 
that even tlu' individual artist seems corrujited ai 
spoiled tor his Imsiness if he allows morality to g' 
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t.i.i inucli control over him. The great masters, he 
tires, show a certain indifference, a certain supe- 
i j,,ritv<o it : often they muhieionsly defy it. 'fhe vir- 
iM"iis tirtists are mostly to he looked for in tlie second 
.■las'. into which moreovei' it is doid)tfnl whetlier they 
lia\e not heen admitted hy ftivonr. Ilenet' he hecomes 
seriously and unafft'cti'dly sct'|)tic:il about thi' 
iina|i|iroachahle so\er('ig'nty of tlie law ()f Duty. He 
il.io not in liis soul heliexe thiit tlu' mischief it dot's to 
art is eoinpt'nstited hy iiny good done to society. Ht^ 
roinarks tlu' misttikt's made hv ('liristitui ]ihilanthro|iy. 
ilir toils eaiist'd hv Itomtin \irtu(', thtt liomt'liness tif 
lioiiestv, tilt' ))rimness of pnrity. He sides with thi' 
Mcilieean world against Savonarola, with the tlu'atrt' 
aj.iiiist the Puritans or .lert'iny ('oilier. lit' tlot's not- 
ill :ih\- st'iist' :idmit tht' eurrt'iit [ilatitiitli's, anti lit' 
uiiiilil latht'i' on his dt'athheil ha\t' it t^i rt'llt'tit- that 
ir' had jiaintt'd a rt'alK' gooil |)ie(in’t'. or wi’itten a, 
eali\- gootl jiot'in, than that lit' hail doiit' his tiuly 
iihilcr great tem]itations anti at grt'tit saei'ilita's. lie 
iiii'l lather lt'a\t' the worltl t'nriehetl tuitl t'mht'llisheil, 
iliaii do somt' ilisniid tit't'il of \ irtut' which |it'rh;i|is, likt' 
dll' niajoril\' ol' rt';ill\' \ irtuou.s ilt't'tls. •would ntit t'N'en 
[iroee a, gotitl siihjt'ct liir a pot'iii or a iio\'i'l. 

Xe.xt there is the itlt'jil ok thi'seit'iititic in\fstigator. 
liow imiclj hetter, thinks ht', to ha%t' atKaiicetl our 
kiiouletlge of tht' laws of the uni\t'rst' only hy' a ste|i 
dian to have livetl tht; most virtuous lilt' or tlietl the 
!ii<’St self-sacriticing tletith I The struggles of virtuous 
|||'•n in so nuinv cast's art- throw n awiiv ; tht'ir acti\ t; 
'I' roisiu tir acti\e jihilanthi'o|)V is only far too active ! 
Ihiw much hetter if thev coiilil onlv ciirh this restless- 
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iiesH ;in(l bo content to “ sit still in a room ” ! As lio 
looks at it from the opposite point of view to the artist, 
the man of science may think the career of victne at¬ 
tractive enough indeed, for it has more variety and inci¬ 
dent than his own uniform labour in the study or tlie 
laboratoiy, but he despises it as popular, and distrusts 
its residts. .All R'lch action strikes him as premature, 
tin; t:onvictions on which it is based as unscientilie 
'■ We must understand ’---so he nmsons—“more tliai 
we do iilxrnt sociobjgy before wo can sacriiice cithc: 
our energies or our time to the reform or to tin 
conservation of any existing system, jtoliticat or social 
in the present state (,)f our knowledge it is mer 
cliaiialanry to tak(' a part ; it is a j)roof of [)hil( 
Sophie ineapa<'ity to allow our judgnu'iit to inelii] 
to one side rather tlian to tin' otln'i'. Tbo la,w.s (. 
the uiii\erse .''all actually b(\ to an indthinite ext('iit, 
unveiled ; tin' process is going on ra[iidlv, and in- 
liiiitely nioi'c lalxiurers are wanted to gather in tin 
harvest. In these circumstances it is a, kind of sii 
to occupy otn's('lf in any other task. We have in 
thing to do tint think, obser\e, and write." And thir 
In' ('n(('i'.s upon'a life to which the platitudes enrren 
about \irtue have no a,[iplication. 'I’o the studcii 
consuiiK'd by tin' passion of ri'seareh, right and wroii 
bei'ome to a grt'at extent meaningless woixis. Me' ha 
little tilin' tor any tasks into which morality coufl 
possibly enter. Instead of “conduct” making upi, w 
j we have liei'ii told, four-tiftbs or tive-sixths of life, 
j to such a jierson it makes a most incon.siderahle 
fraction of life. He has his occujiation. which consuinc- 
lus time and his |iowi.'rs. 1 heri' mav In' virtue in th' 
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choice of sucli a life at tlie first in prefei'ence to one 
„i,,re worldly or selfish. But when once he has made 
the choice, the activity of virtue in his daily life is 
teilnced to a minimum. His pursuit stands to him 
j., the place of friends, so that he has hut few and 
slii^ht ties to society. And tlie pursuit itself may l)e 
ii solitary one, not leadino- Iilm to liavc associates in 
Ills woiking hours. But tliougli so solitary, such a life 
iiriv he to Iiiin, if not sati.sfying, yet preferahle heyond 
|(Mni[iarison, and on the most solid grounds, to any 
Uher life lie knows of. It may lie full of an occupation 
,i'nr the thoughts, so ine.vhaustihly interesting as to 
make (III! ill, in such a mans life, an extinct and almost 
I'aliiilons form of evil ; at the .same time it may ho full 
gt tht' scMise ot progress made hoth hy the individual 
liini.self and hy tlu' race through his lahours. And 
i}et, though so peaceful and, compared witJi most lives, 
S' iiappy, such a. life may he almost entirely out of 
:i'cla(ion alike to virtue and to vice. Instead of tha,t 
painful conflict with temptation w'hich moralists de- 
isi'iihe, there may he an almost unhrokeu jieaee arising 
h'"iii the ahsence of temptation ; instead of the gradual 
t'lination of virtuous halilts, there may*he the gradual 
disuse of all hahits except the hahit of thought arid 
f-tady ; thei’e may be perpetual self-ahsor|)tion without 
^'liat is coiumonly called selfishnes.s, total disregai'd of 
'■dier ])Pople, together with an uneeasing lahoiir for 
dll' human race; a life in sliort like that of the vestal, 

' die world forgetting, hy the world forgot,” yet with- 
"it any love or heaveidy communion. 

Here are two ideals of life wliich may seem at first 
S'dit whollv irreligious or secular, 'fhey derive no- 
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tliiiijj; (‘illicr fVoiii thcoldoy oi’ iVinn any s[>i!’ltu;iUst |il,. 
loso|)li\a 'I'lifi one iss.a mere eutliusiasin for beamv 
wliile l.lic. \'otai'i('s of tla; other eaii see inilewl an in 
iinile (lillereiiee hetween trutli and ei-roi', and astoiiin 
the moralist himself hv the emphasis with wliieli tin-, 
denonnee what is unseientific or unverified ; hut as; 
ripht and w roiip-, It is a, distinetitm tlu'v verv sih 
(loin have occasion for, and which scarcelv seems i 
them to desciAi' the solemnity with which inorali'S 

in\'cst it. 

These heresies are not stateil here that thev mav 1- - 
r(Tule(|. W'e are not ahoiil, to undertake to she 
that aflei' all the moral |iiiiiei|)le is that which ;■ 
highest in man, or point out what had elli'ets folh. 
In eonmmnllies when eilliei’ Art or Sc.ienei' iisurji th 
honours which helone- to s'Irtuous action. Much miei’ 
he said on these topics, hut whal we remark here ■ 
that such heresies, so lar li'oui mipivmo aiiv depreri:; 
t ion ol religion as such, taeitiv presiipjiose its uni(|''. 
importance, atid so far from tmiditiy to show t h: 
reho'ioii IS alter all tio.t the one thmo nei'dfiil. dell' 
all their plaitsihility from the assmii|it ion that it 
for what IS K that is alleged m hehalf of .\rt :r I 
Science hy those who lake such hioh \iew's of theli 
Is It alleoed that tht‘y are suliicimit for Imiium h' 
in s|>itc ot haviiie'" no atlinitN' with reht^ioij i ()r is ' 
not ratlier lor the eoiitrarv rt'ason that thev tire thci 
seUi's of the ntitui'i' of religion 'I'he artist does r ' 
say to the moralist. ■■ I am as o("'d as vou. thouo'h vc 
worship and 1 do not : hut lit' savs. ’• It is ht'ctiU' 
\'ou are so ntirrow-mindi'i I that voii eharp't’* me t 
havine- no relieion. 1 do not admit the charge; a 
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I i. just I>eo;iuse I feel tliat I have a rcli<i'ion as truly 
. v'U, though of‘a diliereut kind, that I question your 
;i|,iTiiiikV. Yours is the reliyien of rig'lit, mine is 
it'liyion of heautv ; they ditfer, no douht, as tlieir 
differ, hut they ayree in havinp; the nature 
ivli^ien. Klevated feelinys, feelinys tliat lift man 
Imw liimself. admiratioi* heeome hahittial and raised 
iit.i :i |irinci|)le of life, a lively sensitiveness when 
lisicsix'ct or indiHerence are shown towai'ds the olqeet 
it' Dili' worsliij), these are common to l>oth. ’ Not h'ss 
I'lfs tli(' UKin of science value himsc'lf on luivino a 
'■IlLtion ; it is the religion of law iind of truth. Nav, 
i<- fill' his part is often disposed to reyard himsc'lf as 
i"i only more r(‘liyious, hut JictualK' mort' \'irtuous 
liaii till' moralist. For he hclic\'es that' his love of 
null IS more sinijile, more uni’cserscd, and more en- 
iicly scif-sacrificiny than that of the ini^ralisf, whom 
!'■ suspects oecasionalK’ of suppi'cssiny or disyuisiny 
nil I I lor fear of weakeniny social institutions or of 
il'iiiliny weak hrethren. it is e\idcnt then l.lial if 
d' siiiiie men sav at othi'r times that thev care nofhiny 
'I I'cliyion, or that thev dislielies'c reliyion. they are 
"I to he taken as sjieakiny of reliyion tis such, hut of 
ill' particular reliyion which jircN’ails in their neiyhliour- 
'flic jiopiilar ('lirist ianii of t he day, in short, is 
'1 the artyst too melanehoh' and scilate. and for the 
iiioi of science too sentimental and superficial ; in short 
' IS too melancholv for the one and not meliincholy 
iioiioli for the other. 'I’liet' heeome, thercfire, di.ssen- 
"ts from the e.xistiny reliyion ; synijiathisiny too little 
■'ll the pojiular worship, thev worship liy themselves 
' d dispense with outward forms. Hut they protest at 
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tlu! same time that in strictness they separate from tlie 
religions hoflies aronnd them only because they them, 
selves know of a purer or a happier religion. ‘ 

After all then the old maxim stands first, and 
man has a soul, which if he lose it will be of small 
profit to him to gain the wliole world. For say tn 
the artist, “ Nevei' mind the moralists who affront 
you liy their solemn airs; what do you think of tlif 
man who neither worships with them nor yet wltli 
yon, who is insensible to beauty as well as to right ! 
In a moment he who but now was carping at 
yonr language will turn round ;vnd borrow it. “Tlit 
nmn,” ho will say, “whose heart never goes forth it 
yearnings or in blessings towiuds beavrtiful things 
hef u’e whom all forms pass and leave him as cold a 
before, who simply labels things or prices them for tli 
mairket, but‘iiever worships or loves ; of such a ina 
we may say that he has no and however fortnnat 

he may be esteemed, or may esteem himself, ho remaii 
tdways essentially poor and misenilde.” More sublin 
still is and always has been the contempt of philosopli 
which now we call science, for those who merely li' 
from hand to hiouth without an object or a plan, tl 
“ enrva' in terras animay et cadestium inanes.” Neitli 
school yield in any degree to the moralist in tl 
emphasis with which they brand the mere, worldlin 
or by whatever name they distinguish the *man w 
is devoted to nothing, who has no religion and no soi 
Philistine or hireling or dilettante. Only in the to 
of their censure there is a certain difference ; the arti 
except when he rises to the height of a Blake, di 
not get beyond irritation and annoyance ; the phi 
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soplior smites them witli cold sarcasm; the moralist, 
or he whom in the narrower sense we call religious, 
assails them by turns with solemn denunciation and 
pathetic entreaty. This last alone, when it crosses 
Ills mind, and he realises for a moment what is to him 
so incredible, that there are those who “ mind earthly 
things," says it “ even weeping!’ 

The modern phase of opinion then does not lead to 
secularity but to new forms of religion, for the systems 
of lif(! which spring out of it are based on the ideals of 
Art and Science. Now Art and Science are not secular, 
and it is a fundamental ei'ror to call them so; the}' 
ha\'e the nature of religion. 

Here is the first jrractical ap])lication of tlie prin¬ 
ciples which were laid down above. Among tlie re¬ 
ligions of the world we distinguished three as enshrining 
in archaic forms jninciples of eternal value, which may 
connneud themselves to the most rationalistic age. 
riiore was the reliofion of visible thino's, or Paminism, 
which though generally a low type of religion, yet in 
its classical form became the nursing mother of art; 
thei’e was the religion of humanity in its various forms, 
of wliich the most conspicuous is Christianity; lastly, 
there was the religion of God, which wor,ships a unity 
conceived in one way or another as holding the universe 
together. .We found that these forms of religion, 
though "iBreoretically distinguishable, seldom appear 
ifi their distinctness, and that in particular Christi- 
anity, pre-eminently the religion of humanity, is yet 
‘ilso a religion of Deity. Now if we apply these 
categories to the controversies of our own time, we 
shall say that we see the ancient religion of humanity, 
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uliicli lias s(j long reigned aniong ns under the nam, ■ 
,,f (Jhristianity, assailed on the one side hy the , 
Higher Ihiganisin, under the name of Art, and, on the I 
(,tlmr side hy a peculiarly severe and stern form of 
'flieism, under the name of Science. And when ve 
look liack over the history of the Church w^ see that 
it. has always heen strugglii'g with these two rival 
religions, anil that the only peculiarity of our own ag' 
is the confident and triumphant manner in which tin 
two emanies advance to the attack f-om opposite sides 
Ihit whati'ver may he the merits of this contm 
versy (which after all is hut a struggle for inde- 
pcndenci' and for a, frontier, since Christianity Ire 
never altogether denied hut only extenuated tla^ 
elaims of .\rt and Science), it is hut a rivalry of religioie 
among themselves. Against irreligion, against secii- 
larilv. Art, Syieiice and Christianity arc or ought to te 
uniti-d. That which oiijioses Christianity is not necev 
sarily irreligion ; it may he another sort of religion, h: 
that case we may think it false and mischievous, hni 
r('rigion does not hc'come hy heing false a whit niei'. 
like irreligion. Nor does its o|.position to ChrlstianH} 
prove it not to, he a ndigion, hut rather the contran 
as a rival is the hitterest enemy, as antipathy is ratin' 
hetween likes than unlikes. False religion indeed nia; 
in certain cases he worse than secularity,^ as in tli 
religious wars of the sixteenth century the cynic wli 
cared for neither ]Kirty, even though his indifterem 
tVtui^ luoro sortlulnoss of Hiiiy fit tm'' 

have heen less mischievous than the enthusia.st. B' 
whether worse or hotter, irreligion is always essential 
and entirelv unlike religion, wdiile false ami true religio 
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(n* ;iKvays like each other just so far as they are religious, 
^t ii liout some ai-clent condition of the feelings religion 
^ iii>t to*be conceived, and it has been defined hero as 
laliitiud and regulated admiration ; if the object of such 
iiimiration be unworthy we have a religion {lositively 
),t(l and false ; if it be not the highest object we ha\m 
in inadc<[uate religion ; but irrcligion consists in tlio 
bsciicc of such habitual admiration, and in a state of 
la* feelings not ardent, but cold and torpid. 

W'liat irrcligion or secularity is we can best learn 
i'liii till' New Testament, and esjiecially from the 
jos|iels. 'I’liero we see the rise of a fi-esh religions 
jiirit in a community, and wo sc'c at the sanui time 
rhaf is its essential ojiposite. Not any i'i\’al conviction, 
"t sDine fresh vigorous impulse crossing the path of 
he new religion, but the waait of conv'iction, the 
li-'ence of impulse. » 

I he llbo'A/ is deserilied to us then', and what is tln^ 
bahl t It is a kind of (-.onspiracy of |ireju(lices, or 
niiin of ;tll that is stagna.nt, ineit, mechanical, and 
ntiiiiiaiic into a coherent t\'rannous powi'i' and jt^aloiis 
'||■''‘ntient opinion. Conn'ldioiiali'iui. indeed, is the, 
•'"iern name for that which stands ’hen^ for the 
I'l'ositi' of ri'ligion ; and we can judge from this in 
''at way religion itsi'lf was conceived, fir tin; 
I’l'osite of A-onventionalism is IVeshness of fi'iding, 

I dinsiasm. 

We may observe that in the New Testament 
' l eiianity is never brought into contact with anything 
'-‘irons or enthusiastic. No artist lost in the worshij) 

^ sensuous beauty crosses the stage, no philosopher 
b>-iuned with the thirst fir truth. Ifow such cha- 
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l iictcrs would have l)een treated by Christianity in it> 
earliest dnys we cannot tell, perhaps with soinetliii.; 
of repuo-nance or hostility. But they could new 
hav(! Ikhui classed with those whom it actually a: 
tackiMl, tlu' (hnnuni slaves of fashion and conventh; 
'I’lu^y inip-ht he thought to l)e addicted to a false e 
(lano-erous relioion, l)ut tlu'y cmdd not ho called wmV; 
linos. Possibly they would have been judoed wii 
I'avour, for it accords with the fundamental charactc 
istic of tlui (lospc'l to extol vitality at the e.xpensw 
propriety- those who love much, Mag'dalens, puhlicai- 
prodigals, iit t h(' (>xp(‘nse of those most honoiired ! 
|)\ihlic o|>inion. 

Irreligion, tln-n, is life without worshi]), and t! 
World is the collectiv(' charncler of thos(', who do t: 
worslii|). When Worship is eliminated from life, wli 
remains ^ 'fh(‘r<' are ajiimal wants to l)e satisfied, 

number of dull crav ings to bi* iiuhdged, and jiali 
fears to be apjx'ased ; moreover, because worship 
ncN'cr really (juitt' dinid, but oidy feeble, there is se 
pool' i'on\ ention in place of an ideal, and a few ju udi- 
crotclu'ts in ]>la.ce of virtues. ^ et a society niav !■' 
on in this condition, if |>olitical or jihvsical conditi'' 
art,' lavoiirable, without lalling into any enormous r 
ru[)tions, and may oftim in its moral statistics contiv 
favourably with oiu' whicli some great but jierveir 
enthusiasm has hurried into evil. Its fault is sinp 
tiiat it has no soul, or to u.se the old Bildical p)hi">' 
has no salt in itself; or again, to use the mod' 
Cerman paraphrase, has no soul to save the expn 
of salt. Now it is against this condition, against i>' 
ligion pure and simple as di.stinguished from any fc' 
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)t' iiilse religion, that there always has been, and is 
rii'ticularlv in our own time, a remarkable agreement 
)fautlK.fl-ities. 

It may, indeed, often appear that the disregard 
)!' animal wants and the renunciation of the world 
)ivached in the New Testament, are exaggerated. 
\iiiiiial wants in our nortliei'ii climates, caic's of liveli- 
i.xid since slaveiy was disused, have become more im- 
)i'ii(ins than they were in anclcmt times, and the edu- 
|;iti(in of r(>cent centuries has led us to ap[)rove a cer- 
liiin kiial and degree of worldliness. Mveu prejudices, 
k'cial con\'('ntious, and decorums may no doubt be con- 
li'iiined too uni’esf'i-vtally. Ibit gi'anting all this by 
I'.iy of abatement, the genei'al truth of the New 
'I'stanient doctriini is chau’cu' now than it has beam in 
iany ages (so called) of I'cligious agreemmit. 'I’lnu'e 
as iK'ver bt'en a time when tlu! nec(‘ssit/ of r(digion, 

I tiu' broad sense! of the word, lia,s bee.n so clea,r, if 
'i"i'e lias nev(!r beem a, time %\die,n its ^•alu(i in the 
iiriow sense has been so much dispute'll. If, now 
lilt Art ;ind iScience h;i\-i! attaini'd complete in- 
■|•|‘ndencc of the (■hurch, a.nd the monopoly even of 
"lid influence is withdrawn from hei’ *by systems of 
dt'|iendent morality, secular ednciition and thi; like, 

'■ give the mime of religion to that continiid domiiin 
iii'h is stiU left to the (diurch, it will seem as In- 
-iiiticant as the Sttites of the (liurch have Iteen in 
"■ time compiiretl to the dominion held liy Ililde- 
■nid or Innocent. But if we understand that all 
hine alike I’ests upon religion, religion being tiot 
“I'le, but threefold, and consisting of that worship 
'isible things which leads to art, that worship of 
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luuiiaiiity wliieli leads to all moral disciplines, ai i 
prinripallv tlic Christian, and that Avorship of tii.' 
which is the soul of all philosophy and science ; if u 
reeoyiii/e, on the other hand, that secularity : 
the ahseiiee not of oii(‘ ot tliest' kinds ol worsli: 
hut of all—-in other words, that it is the ])aralv', 
of the (lower of admiration, iind ;is a conseipieih 
the preilominanee of the animal wants :ind t: 
suhslitutiou of automatie custom for li\ino' will a' 
intellimuieey then we shall recognize, that it is i: 
laA'oured hut very eiii[ihat ieallv re(iudiated hy t.. 
s[iii il of the present I inie. 

ll we adopt this prinei|ile, that is, if we consis 
morality to he soniel hiny dilli-rt'iit from mere dei-oin; 
and relioi(,u to he something dilferent from iii' 
orthodow, it we eoiisidcr the iiasis of hoth to ■ 
siiieenty iil ‘lile, we shall sealeelv he so much alarin 
as many religionists are at the turn which o|iiai 
IS lakine. Who that has seen the iii'W oauterat; 
ol scientists at their wurk docs not deliolit in tk' 
healthy and manly \iodur, e\en when most he I'o 
their iconoclasm to !»' lanatieal! No oreat harm sili' 
can come in l lie end troin that frank \ ietorious aid"': 
.\s lor I he opposiie ('iithusiasm of Art, eertainh' ■ 
eaiuioi honour it with such epithets as //v/ii/,’, /ic',. 
re/orro/s, or /no///,//; ;ind yet here too Uiere is !■ 
a detenninat ion to deal honestlv with tin* cpiestioi. 
pleasure, to havi' real enjoyment aiul of the hesi ki 
rather than the dull (iretenee of o-lailness, the nr' 
(ileasure and moek-hapjiiness which so (ilainlv indi'’ 
somethino' hollow m ottr well-heino. Tliese on 
whole arc' movonii'iits which indicate rather reV. 
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tliaii (Iccav, liithei- lile than deatli. For Art and 
St lriico are not of tlie world, thouoli the world may 
I ,,i rii|'t»thein ; they have the nature of rt'lioion. AVhen 
jtiirrrloi-e we .see them shakinj^' olf the fettei'.s of (he 
iivi-hinu' religion, we may he anxious, hnt wo are not 
this an onthretik of seeiihirity ; it is the a|)|n‘ar- 
Ilf new forms of rel*L;'ion, whieh if tiii'y threaten 
I IIh'i(liix\’ thretdtm staadtirity (piitt' as mneh. Now 
M ciiliiiit \’ is the Fiio'lish \ie(\ tuid we nia\’ rejoiet* 
i.' sir it attiicked. It otiLflit to he (he heij-iimiii!^ 
i f :i iifW lil’e I'oi' Fnyl.'iial tied, the heavt’ materialism 
iiirli has sii hint:' weiifhed tipon her is shaken at hist . 
Wi' haw lieen ]ierha|is little iiware ui' it, as one is 
tivially little tiwtirt' of (he ii I iia is[ihere one has hint:' 
I'li'.it hrd. h;i\ (' heen au.'ire (inly nf an ('iiei'u'et le 

r.'hi'i rialism. h.asa; heen |ii'iinil nf dur natiiiiial 

‘ 'I'll hi‘l|i,' of onr indiisti'N' .and soK cnei', .and h.ata; 

I ihi li as hill the due I'cwal'd of thosr \ ii (u('S olir <:'‘’"d 
I'Muiio ill politics and colonisation. \\h' have even 
tain.'ll for ourseKcs a sort of I tiaitia'onomic religion 
■'■'iii'h IS a txre.at comfort to us; it to.achos (hat hecaiise 
ai'i-hoiiesL and peaceahlo and industrious, (laa'clore 
a' .li-hovah. Lfives us wealth in ahundliiici', and our 
'i' 'IIS and imports swell anil our deht diminishes and 
a I ime-rants peojile half t.he yhihe. 'J’he (aa-ed is too 
'■■i.'iitive ! Oindit Welhheino' to he so .ahsolutely con- 
Hided with we.alth' Is life hut a litelihood 1 ^Ve 
no douht think omsehes h;ip]»y, in not hein;^ 

1 -dd. like' so niiiny mitions, hy false ideals. On the 
•1' hand have we anv ideal at all { I )oes not thi.s 
' I ' al tpiostion of a liwlihood kee|) us ;tt a hwel from 
■■ h no ideal is visible ? In old hiottr.ajihie, we read 
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of and goiierous feelings, the love of fame, tl- 

amhitioM of great acliieveineiits, not to speak of higlitr 
findings yet. Wo neither liave such feelings‘nor yt: 
any l)itter re.gi'ot to tliink that we canirot have theiu. 
j We are too tame for either as[)irations or regrets, or if 
we hav(^ tlu'm wo know as a matter of course that tlr-v 
cannot lx; indulged. iMoney must ho made first and;; 
good deal of it; condint not to say luxury canii.- 
Ik; dispen.sofl with, foi- the very" thought of any kindi: 
self-dimial is too me(lu;val; then comc'S pleasure, i; 
which we ea'i scarcely ha\’<' enough. When all tli'"- 
claims are satisfied, the halance of otir time may I' 
given to our ideal, if we ha\(; mie at all ; we ar 
pi'rhaps aware that so much will not sullice, but tla' 
we are hmnhle and do not ewn in our dreams expri 
to aiK'oinphsli much. 

Where hliere is iho jicrci'ption of an ideal we m: 
ox|K'ct to find the smise of a vocation. 1‘lngland suit 
is the country where the largt'st numlK>r of people lea 
for inert' su|icrtluous wt'alth, a life that they thci 
st'h t's d('s|>i.sc; the country where vocations are oftem 
th'libt'ratcly dlsolu'ved or trith'd with, where artr 
ofti'iiest paint' falsely and literary mt'ii write hast 
for numey', and wht're men horn to he philtistiplu'vs. 
scit'idilic disct'verers. or nuiral reformers, oftenest t 
ignominituisly in large practict' at the har.« 

Again, where there is the perccjition of an ideal 
may expect to find high and original views of ediicat 
( hildren are, as it were, fresh blocks of niarhit 
which it we have any idt'al we have a new chane 
realizing it aiter we have failed in ourselves. L< 
then, how tin' knglish |>e<vple treat their chil'l 
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I'l v mill discover from the way tliey train them, from 
tlir (‘(lucatiou they give them, wliat tliey wish tliem 
I,I Ijc. .They liave ceased, almost consciously ceased, 
to li[i\ e any ideal at all. Traces may still he ohser\'ed 
of an old ideal not ([iiite forgotten : here and there a 
vao'iu; notion of instilling hardihood, c'l really decidi'd 
wish to teacli fraidiiiess 'and honi'sty, and, in a large 
fiass. also good manners; hut these after all are 
;!igati\ e x'irtues. What do they wish tlnur children to 
aim at ? What jiursuits do they desire I’or thi'iii ? 
hxi'i'iit tliat when they grow u]i tlu'y are to make or 
!ia\e a li\(“lIhood, and take a satisfictory position in 
s'lcioty, and in the nu'anwhile that it would lie hard 
i ‘i' iliein not to enjoy tliemselw's heartily, most parents 
Mould he puzzled to say what tiny wish for theii- 
'hildi'ini. And, whateviu’ they wish, they wish so 
'anu'iiidlv that thev enti'ust the realization oi‘ it almost 
'•mirely to strangei's, Ijeing tliemseh'es, so they say - 
Slid indeed the Philistine or ii'religious person always 
I' much engagi'd. d'he parent, from shi'or emhari'ass- 
'n''nt and want of an ideal, has In a manni'r ahdicated, 
■md it has hecome necessary to set apart a S|K'cial class 
'•’I' the cultivation of |i;irental feelings lyid duties. 'I'he 
modern schoolmaster .should chtinge his name, for lie 
mv hecome a kind ol'stiinding or jirol'essioiiid parent. 

The (,'hristian Church, one would think, is hei’o to 
'ine .all this. It is here, and has hy no means lost 
‘fs hold on the community. Wonderful is the elfect 
I'i'oduced hy any rtdiglous utterance which seems to ring 
■|'ne. But its system is fidl of survivals, its text-hooks 
iiave been left too long without revision, its teaching is 
archaic as to he in great paid scarcely intelligihle 
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without the aid of ancient history, while the method of 
tests and exclusions has drained it of intellectual 
vigour and has left it mainly under the coatrol of 
anxious, nerveless minds; so that it is hardly listened 
to hy men of the world except on the ground tliat 
Anility and Puerility after all are forces, and might do 
untold mischief if they were needlessly provoked 
The religious world, which ought, one would suppose 
to cherish the high ideal that the community wants 
has in fact an ideal almost lower than that of the com¬ 
munity. It applies the rudest standards, such as tl:f 
Hebrew prophets denounced in the infancy of the world 
Unblushingly it pronounces a man religious becaus 
he practises religious observances, figures in religion 
societies, talks much and unctuously about religlor 
“ Thousands of rams,” as the prophet would say, “an 
ten thousands of rivers of oil ” ! But real religiousues: 
which, as he tells us, shuns parade, which in fact coi 
sists mainly in a quiet devotion to the sort of woi 
which is permanently useful and an infinite solicituc 
to do such work as well as possible, does not pa 
with the religious world for religiousness at all. 

Meanwbile'the great writers who, often indifferei 
or hostile to orthodoxy, have been the prophe 
of the present age, have denounced secularity 
earnestly as the prophets of old time., Insinceri 
and conventionalism have been the objects of th' 
attack, cant in religion, dilettantism in art, shams 
society, party common-places in politics, in all depa 
ments the tyranny of opinion destroying individuali 
But to have an individuality is to have an ideal, a 
to have an ideal is to have an object of worship, >1 
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And lliiis in iciil lil’i', no less tliau in speculation, 
ni(“(‘i with Natnral li('lioion. When wo g'o wliero tli- 
(Christian tradition lias most completely lost its liolil. 
wln're clerical inlluenc(' is extinct, where to rejec. 
miracles is a, jioint oi’ honour and the V('iy concepti"i 
ol‘ a spiritual world is at hxist put on one side, we d 
not (ind thud, wt; hav(‘ left ix'liyimi hehiiid us. W 
still recoynize the ieelinys, w(' still Inxir the peculi;!: 
I'hetoi'ic, of i-eliyioii. We find men still tidliiiy ii,; 
two classes, still struy'diny over sonudhinc they tivc’ 
us intiultclv imjini'tuiit. Amony men who preic"' 
alikt' to he matm'iulists one is found excommuii^- 
catiny tlu' othf-i', shi'lnkiny from him with the hose 
ol a l’liaris(‘(' lor a pidilican, and even pitviny liii 
with the pity ot iui apostle loi' a heathen. The' 
leelinys not only app('ar to have the. nature ' 
reliylon, hut they are in no deyree wtxik or fair'- 
t)n the contrary they are Irosh, and easily becoii’ 
violent, 'riiey hy no means appear to he tl- 
mere survival of an extinct system of reliyion, hr 
seem rather capahle of hecominy the yerin of 
now svstem. 
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If tlioii religion is here, workiiio- as fully ami 
^ i..',iiMUslv as ever, it follows that we have a rc'ligious 
(jU,"^iiow. For in what relation does this religion stand 
t.i uur Christianity, to our Churehes and religious 
(Ifiiuiiiinations'? 

As the religion is at the present tiim' intolerant 
cf su]iernaturalisin, it has a tlillieulty in idc'iitilying 
itsilf with anv of the organised systems. In tlu'se 
cliviunstanci's a platisihle course suggests itself, which 
Is easilv accepted hy most of the more moderate 
iv|ire.sentatl\'e.s of modern free thought. It is said that 
tlic siil)stance of all religit)n evidently is morality,- - 
" hv fiUi't he UTOixj who.'ic life is in tin' rnjht f — wwX 
that accordingly all wc* hao'c to do is to draw attention 
|iriiici|ially to the moral p:irt of Christianity, sinking 
tlir sujieriiatural and m\'steri(,)U.s elenu'iit as much ;is 
]iiissilil(\ Ily this im'iins, it is thought, all tla^ suh- 
stantial uses of religion may he st'rved; men ma v learn 
t'l lovt> each other; tuid in consideriition of this gr.aml 
I'oint gained a litth- superstition may he toleratecl 
iiiiiil tlu' progr<'ss of e(lucation shall ha\'(^ ma<l<^ super- 
iialiir.'ilism as incredihh^ to tlu* great mass of the [x'opic 
IS it Is already to the instructed few. ' 

Xo doiiht it is a platisihh; view, since there is e\ I- 
I' lilly a ground of Natural Iteligion which is comnion 
i" Christiaii and Sci-ptic, that here a religion might Ik; 
l"nnded which .should he influential in ?uodei-n life and 
'■'t should avoid the arrogance of calling Itself new. 
Fir it mav Avell seem ])ossihIe to avoid tin; hurning 
I'li stion of mir.aclcs, so long tis the chief authorities on 
'"'h sides vie with one another in assorting that the 
'"( lice of ri'ligion is not in dogma hut in something 
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else, whothor they call it ‘life’ in opposition to ‘fon,. 
of creed’ or ‘charity’ in opposition to knowledge or l.v 
some oilier name. I>nt yet in practice the'hojie 
always disappointed. The Christians on the one suk. 
in spite of tlie paralilc' ol the (lood Samaritan,decide tliai 
after all supernatural dugmas are necessary, and hy tla 
rationalists too the proti'ssiun* of reverence for religri: 
seems to he. driipped as soon as it has served its pur|ioM.'. 
Alter all it is discovered that hy religion they did n: 
really mean religion. And so the compromise hreaC 
down, and the irreeoncilahh' (juarrel hetween religiia 
and modern t hought hegins again with no other prospec: 
hut ol’ the deslruetion of one or the other. 

At this point it is, at this disa]i[iointing identilicatieii 
of religion with morality, that the hi'each takes plan-, 
•('an then religion mean no more than that 
should jiay owr debts, k.'cp our engagements, and ii"i 
he too hard on our enemies ? For nothing more tliar 
this have so many temples heen huilt, so many psulne 
heeu sung, so many penitents retired trom the world 
so manv saints and prophets wi'estleil with their o\m 
souls, so many martyrs sacritieed their lives ? Woulil 
that in\isihle choir hi' satistied now with the tiuit 
its lahours eould it hut see mankind made moral, tl>' 
planet inhahited hy well-hehaved jicople with then 
passions under control, leading intelligent and rcasoii- 
ahle lives ? And this result once attained, would tin 
world he ahsolved from all religious duties for tin 
future i Will the civilised community of the futuii' 
I'urnished with the school and the press, see the, eutha 
nasia of religion in the old sense, and look hack upO 
its historic splendours as on the mere transient sunris 
of a calm day ?’ 
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We have entered here upon anotlier road. In the 
icsiduuni left after the elimination of miracle we have 
sfiii ntt mere morality, but something which has all 
the greatness and sublimity of the old religion. Not 
iiiiiuility, hut worship; not an influence dormtmt so 
lung ;is no temptation tirises, lielping us only in our 
wiiik iuid de.serting us in’our leisure, hut a ju'inciple of 
lile pii.sst'.ssiug the whole imtigination and heart. 

.\eeording to the view here tiiken too much is 
said hy modem ratioiitdists of monility and too little 
"I till ;ind scienctt, sinctt these tire rehited no le.ss 
riosi'lv to religion and must ht; tiikeii with mortdity 
la niakt' up the higher liftv This \'i(‘w indeed regards 
the \cry word monility tiiid the w;iy of thinking which 
halls to a IrefpK'iit use of the \Vord with the stune sort 
"I iinp.itience which the Ikuiline writings show towtirds 
the law. In tiny description of tin idisjl comnmnity 
\vhicli might he given in tiecordtuice with this view not 
lunch stress Would he laid on its mortd jnirity. fl’his 
"aiild nither be taken for grtinted jis the mitural 
icMilt of the hetdthy M'orking of tlu' higher life, 'fhe 
I’cculiarity most strongly marked woiild he nither tluit 
"hat we etill genius would ht* of ordinary occurrence in 
'iicli ;i community. E\'ery one there would he alive. 

I he cares of livelihood would not- ahsorh the mind, 
etiaing till impulse, clogging .all flight, dejiressing the 
'I'lrit with a ha.se anxiety, smolhering all social intor- 
'"'irse with languid fatigue, destroying men’s intere.st 
•ii each other anil making friimdship impossible. Every 
Would wor.ship, tlnit is, e\cry one would have some 
'’*'.l'‘et of habitual contemplation, which would make life 
"' h and bright to him. and of which he wotild think 
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and speak with ardour. Every one would luive some 
sui)ren)o interest, to wliich he woidd be proud to 
sacriliee eveiy kind of pelf, and by which he would })e 
bound in tlie hij^hest kind of friendship to those wlio 
sli:u(‘d it. 'file Higher Life in all hc-arts would be asa 
soil out of wliicli many fair growths would spring; moiu- 
lii y would b(' one of these ; bu^ it would appear in a form 
so li esli that no such name wovdd seem appropriate to it. 

in history we mc'et with examples e>f such Natural 
lleligion. Nations liave sometimes their moment when 
this Hight'r I.ife gi’ows so strong in them that it breaks 
out in visible manifestations, so that they do original 
and immortal things, and alter times look back fondly 
ujion the (ioldmi Age, lioping to revive it by imitation 
and eommentatorship. Hut in history this appears 
hi spii'it which Idoweth wlu're it listeth,’ and no one has 
iiapiired upoij what causes its awakening may depend 
Neveitliele.ss this is the ])roblom ot thc.se who di.scu.s^ 
N'atui'al Iteligion. 

In order to aiaive at this vimv we begin by denyini 
the position that the essential ])art of all religion i: 
morality. Instead of this w(' lay it down that then 
is indeed a kiiwl of rtdigion wliich is intimatelv con 
nected with morality, but that there are also othr 
kinds which manifest themselves in quite othe 
ways and yet are tridy religions, essenjtial to tli 
higher life of man. From such a jiroiio.sition it wi 
tollow that till' ]ilan ot insisting mainly on the mon 
part of (’hristianity is insuHiclent and does m 
meet the wants ot the age. For the age calls ui 
merely for a revival of the essential spirit of Christ 
unity, though this too is needed, but for new elemen 
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of leligion which, though not opposed to Ohristianity, 
are vet scarcely to he discovered in it. We sliall see 
dlls if Nvc pursue tlie line of thouglit to which tlie last 
rliapter introduced us, and examine more closely that 
s|iiiil of opposition to secularity which wc see awaken¬ 
ing around ns. In this opposition there is much which 
(loi's not seem to have been inspired hy Christianity. 
.Vnd as it developes and organises itself) we tlo not see 
it assume the name of Christitinity, nor even of religion 
at all; it [irefers to ctdl itself 

Wlmt is this new thing ‘cultun;,’ ;uid what relation 
(lot's it hear to the old finniliar thing ‘religion’? If we 
iiiiglit judge hy the utterances of its tidhei'ents it is not 
(lissiniilar nor unfriendly to religion, hut somehow more 
ciiliglitened ;ind modern, so that it sjieaks another 
dialect even wdien it would expi'oss tin', same trutlis. 
■Moieover it is understood to ht; much .uioi't; compi'c- 
liensive, and in fact to deal princi|ially with iriattei's of 
a dilfertmt kind. It is concc'rned more with art and 
wience than witli self-sacriiice or charity. 

This view might he ctirrect if religion were, identical 
" itli ecclesiastical Christianity. But if we take a larger 
and juster view of religion, it will lujt scvm to us less en- 
liglitened or less comprehensive than cultung or indeed 
'litH'ient from it iti any w,ay. The name culture will 
‘({‘('111 to be merely the aHaa which the Natural Religion 
’’1 the modern world has adopted, being forbidden hy 
"'■tliodoxy to use the name that [iroperly belongs to it. 

nr it is a general rule that the orthodox system has 
•''■pt to Itself the vocabulary of belief and has thus 
’''iced all other systems to apjiear as non-religious, if 
ant irreligious. These systems themseh'es too, soured 
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l)y oppositioii, have taken some pleasure in avoiding 
tlie old i)lirases; which, though in themselves natural 
and poetic, had lost their charm, had been stift(7ned by 
too much definition, cheapened by too much use, worn 
by too much controversy. New phrases therefore have 
been coined even for notions borrowed from the re¬ 
ligious tradition. Thus it was that at the very moment 
wlien men began to dare to call themselves Atheists 
tlu'.y ])egau to use the language of religious woi-slii|i 
towaids Nature. Poets were inspired with hymns in 
]>raise of Natvire, philosophers began to study Nature 
with a new kind of ardour and devotion; and in course 
of tinu! through this mnv worship the old Hebrew sub¬ 
limity returiK'd to ])oetry, the old Hebrew^ indignation 
at anthro])onK)r))hism showed itself in science; and 
still it wtis long—so com])letely was the ])hraseologv 
of worship pi-e-occupied by the Church—liefore it was 
understood that these feelings \vere really, and not 
in mere metaphor, worship; long, too, before the object 
of tbis woi'ship was perceived to be none other tlian 
lie who was worshipped from the beginning, tin’ 
a.ucieut God, “ our dwelling-place in all generations. 
Aljout the sium?; time, too; when men beoan to confess 
their i-epngnance to theology, their contempt for it 
science so unprogressive and so rpiarvelsome, the} 
began, on the other hand, to imagine the* possibilit.' 
of drawing a rule for human life from the new au' 
vast views of the univei’se that were opening with tlr 
{)rogross of science ; but still they called theology thei 
enemy, and did not perceive that to aim at such 
new synthesis was to aim at reviving theology. One 
more it. is woith noticiner how from the beginning t 
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he |»tMic)(l of denial tlie word lliiinanity has Itaunted 
lien almost as much as the word Nature ; and all this 
ivliilc tl»ey have pursued Christianity as an enemy 
i|](in whose destruction they were hent, refusins:>- to 
nc that the worship of humanity is as truly the 
v\ l\ al of specific New Testament Christianity as the 
i(i('iitiHc view of the universe is the revival of the 
iiistcre Jewish theism. 

On the same [)rinci[)le Iteliyion has heen revived 
iiider the artificial name of Culture. 

Thus instead of saying that the suhstance of re- 
i^iiin is morality and the effect of it moral goodness 
iv lay it down that the suhstanci' of rif igion is culture 
11(1 the fiiiit of it the higher life. And it is in the 
;ro\\th of the doctrine and theory of culture in the 
iiiiilcrii world rather than in any mm-e signs of reviving 
clivirv in relie-ious bodies that we see tliotruc revivnJ 
t icligion a-iid the true antidote of sccularity. 

Not that the word is a good one. It is a misfortina^ 
hit those wlio now say ‘ culture ’ do not say ‘ religion.’ 
lie Word religion makes us think of feelino’S, emotions 
ii'l Convictions or the acts wliieh flow immediately out 
1 these, but the word culture sugge.^ts ratfiei' the 
xicliinery of training, art-.schools, academie.s, uni- 
'■I'sities. Culture is propei'ly a direction given to the 
''clojaiient.of life, hut leligion is the princi[)le of life 
"clf Now it is not by any system of training hut 
''I' hy a principle of life that sccularity can be resisted, 
'litlire again is a woi'd wliich seems to describe the 
"'ilege of a favoured few, and yet to withstand 
■'^^'ilarity we need a mighty popular force. Nothing 
'■'haps could contribute so much to mislead the rising 
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r(;li<’"ious niov'^eniBnt of tlie iinodern wovld £is sucli a. iiunii 
wliitili socins to condoiiiii it beforehand to foviTiality. c;,. 
clusivoness and pedantry. The very word brink's bet;,!.. 
tb(! mind everytliinv' tiiat l)elono-s to tbe school, tl: 
(TKjue, tlu! exclusive, profession, in fact all thosei^vils .■ 
('X(;essive ()ri;'anisa,tion> \inder which retieion has al\vi;\. 
sntli'red. 

Ihit tbou^-b th(‘ name is unfortunate, tbo tliii.; 
realises precisely that laiwe conception ot relij^inii ahe 
which we ha,v(' been feelinc'. For culture is not ‘ me- 
morality’ but embi'acu's a larger lield, while it ncv' 
ibeless includes morality. II we look at the history' 
the modern theorv of (.miture we shall p(‘rc('lve that r 
(•baract<‘i-lsl ic li'atuix' is |ir(‘cis(‘ly the assertion ol ti 
j'elioious (lio'iiily of Art and Science.' 'I’bat (Jt'iii!; 
(iospel witn-h the I’uritan Carlyle preaclu’d to us wi 
a solemnit y. which seemed scarcely appropriate to 
was an assertion ol’ lleaiitv and 'fruth as (h'seia iny 
be worshipped alony with Ibity. (loc'the and Schll 
babituallv applv tbe lanouaoe (if relio-ion to Art, a 
in tlu' wiioh' school which they re[)resent may 
traced ;in impulse to create a new oi'yaiiisation for 
worship of Ihauty and Truth, worsbi[»s omitted 
they held, in Christianity. 'I’hev turn their bade 
the church and study to make the theatre and 
university into centres of the higher life. And 
it is (p\ite alien to their way of thinking to undeiv; 
moral goodness, or even to treat the Church, so far i 
is the organ of moral influence, with any hostility, 
their minds Beauty, Truth and tfoodness are ot 
family ; oidy they op|)ose the puritanism which 
(ioodness at an unapproachable height above its si 
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.Liid they are (lisjx^ised rather to give the highest place 
1,1 Heauty. 

Tlieh view was probaldy extreme so far as it was 
lilt* result of a reaction. But their 1‘uiulamenta.i con- 
,•,■11111111, to wlilch they gave the name of Culture, is of 
a tlireefold religion such as lias heen set forth henc 

i Ciilliiie is summed uj) hy Coethe in the formula, Ijife 
ill tlie Wholly in the Cood, in the Bi'autiful. Jlere 
.M,iralitv, under the name of Bile in the Cood, stands 
tfivcen Art, which is Life in the Bi'autiful, and 
S, i, iict>, or the knowletlge of the !a,w of the unis’or.se, 
winch is Life ill the Whole. 

Wdieii one religion is set uji against another therii 
hcgiii controversies and emharrassments. But when the 
I'liiiciple of all religion is comfiared with the o|)posite 
I'riiiciple, when the life insjiired h>- admiration and de- 
* 11,111 is compared with the life that hcgyns and ends 
111 iiu re acipiisition, tlaai there is no controver.sy at :dl 
.Milling those whose opinions tire \aluahle. Looked a,t 
m. icligion is seen to hi* entirely luyond dispute and 
t * he only another name for the higher life, the life 
rt the soul. Wdien on the scene of history religion 
fil'pcars in some jiartial, one-sided Sirm, it ol'ten 
f*"iks mi.scliievoiisly; tigaiii tind .again a droj> of it. 
Filling at a critical moment into the cauldron ol’ 
"’Ihictd or .social strife has cati.sed the most terrihle 
''"ihustion. [t has heen easy for jihilosophers [U'eaching 
the text tiuduni /y'/h/a/ ixdiiil, he., to make otit 
■liciiin it.self a mischievou.s principle and that it ought 
’ he amain oliject to moderate, if we ctinnot liojie to 
i'll* this unfortunate propensity in humiin ntittire. Btit 
‘ '"list e\ erything else that is highest in man might he 

lU- -2 
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luuked at in the same way. Nothing troubles social 
1 life so much as originality, or political life so much as 
I the spirit of liberty. Of these intractable fcx'ces tlie 
; grcuitest by far is religion. If only it could be extin- 
gui.shed I In that case we might picture the human fainilv 
entering upon the happiness which has no history, ho 
ginning a career chequered by nothing that could Ir 
called incident, and varied only by tlie gradatioim df 
progress, a career the annals of which would consist onlv 
of the ever improving statistics of production am! 
enjoyment; in short, “feeding like horses when you 
Itciir them feed! ” But indeed such a consummatioi. 
would be only a kind of euthanasia of human natuiv. 
It is precist^ly these impulses and emotions which an 
so hard to control that give dignity and worth to lili' 
It is i'or their sakes that we produce and consmm 
And so it is n more hopeful course to consider whetln 
those sinister workings of tlie higher life may m 
be as ba])[)ily jtrevented by giving it a full and harim 
nious devtiopment as by xainly trying to extingni- 
it. 

The ])osition taken u]) in this chapter is that ecch 
siastlcal Christianity has a ceidain onesidedness, whid 
has made it o[)pressive to other forms of religion andlw' 
provoked them to a rebellion which may look likC' 
rebellion against religion itself; but that by the suh*' 
the rebellion there has been a constructive effort, so thi 
we have now under the name of culture a system whici 
however imperfect in other respects, is free from sui 
onesidedness, and reconciles the three elements wli>^ 
have hitherto done so much mischief by their discoid 
These three forms of religion have a sort of con 

O 
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spiiufleiice to tlie throe stages of human life. The Higher 
Paganism may be called the childhood of the higher 
life, and so when continued too long and not duly 
suhordinatcd, it is the childishness and frivolity of it. 
IViinitive Christianity is its youth, its phase of en¬ 
thusiasm and unbounded faith both in man and the 
iuniverse; this, too, if *it stands too much alone, 

I (legrades into sentimentalism. Science is the later 
i phase, when reality is firmly faced, when the sombre 
givatncss of the law under which we live, and at 
the same time the limitations it im|)oses on us and 
the piatience it reepures from us, iire manfidly con- 
i'essed ; but this also taken alone is no more than the 
n iilcal old age of the higher life. For it is essential 
;tii its comjaleteness not oidy to have acquired what 
mines latest, but also to retain and not to lose what 
CMiiio earlier. Humanity must constantjy I'encw its 
childhood and its youth as well as advance in ex- 
penence. x\t the same time that it observes and 
ivasons with scientific rigour, it must learn to hope 
Christian enthusiasm, and also to enjoy with 
Ihgan freshness. 


How difierent does Paganism look«wheu we con- 

i ciiiplate it in the age of Pericles, or that of Scipio, 
'hen it began to be cpiietly left behind, and again in 
5'c! days of.the final triumph of Christianity when it 
'■‘s aggressively destroyed ! In the one case we see 
"ith contempt its childish absurdity ; in the other we 
^'lark with some regret its freshness and brightness. 

the great Athenian age a few artists still with 
hidied conservatism cling to it; and we may indeed 
hserve tliat when this is no longer possible the great 
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imaginative poets come no more; but to the ma,joiitvj 
of intelligent men it has become a mass of absurditv 
no moie credible than Bi'ahminism to the? youii; 
Bengal of to-day. With still more decisive conteinp 
do the strong prosaic intellects of Rome put aside ai]i: 
utterly forget their old Italian religion. All this seen;- 
(<> us, when we read of it, neither avoidalde nor a 
grettabhi ; what was absurd coidd not but appear i 
be so sooner or later. But when, after many centurio 
the Bcivolutiou has gone much fuither; when tl 
(/’hureh ha,s rooted out of the minds of the comini'! 


p<'opl(,! wiiat then only (]rop|)ed (|ui(_'tl\' out of tl 
l)elief of pliilosojdu'rs; when the t(‘mples of the gai 
are thrown down and their luinu'S hild abominahli 


when a i-ompbdely new pag(‘ of history begins, ar 
all siieh ways o( thinking are (h'cisively left behiii' 
some sort o,* I'evulsion takt's placi' in our fecliiiL' 
i li(! lunv world appears too monastic, too much t' 
nienU'd with conscience, not spontaneous or natui 
tmough. W(' (hdight to see the old Pagan fire brv 
out sometimes in Caedmon, and are inclined to wi 
it' had li'ca^ way, and that thei'e were no Christiaiii 
near to smothe’e it. How much wte prize what gliin]r 
we can get of those old beliefs; how' much it d 
appoints us when the w'ritings of those times are sik 
about them, aiul give us instead mer'ely Chri.stianity a 
monotonous lives ot saints! In some cases we 
disposed to complain even that the native genius 
a nation has been killed by the foreign faith, wdien 
find a literature, after perhaps a jiromising cominei 
numt, paralysed tor long ages by ecclesiastical 
tluence. 'I'hon it is that wm> see the other side 
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I’agaiiisin, and wliat before appeared childisli vve are 
iiaw disposed rather to describe as cbildliko. Wo are 
.'-truck MOW by the free zest and relisli of the world 
that went to the making of tbo.se frivolous creeds; 
licrc ;uid there perbaj).s we see in them the rudiments 
at'a true pliilo.sopby. We are angry tlitit this vigorous 
play of mind should be ’brought to an end, ;uid tlitit 
imt by a truer philosopliy of nature, but l)y ;i timid 
laarality which looks only within, and is afraid to 
pliilo,soi)liise on nature at all. In fact, we lia,ve just 
I he .same feelings as when in an individual we see 
iiihlhood come to tin end, and the merry, boisterous 
mV turned into the a.wkward, ])erhaps self-conscious 
aal sickly yotitb. 

Hence the reaction which steadily and more or less 
■ccretly 1 las loi‘ so many centuries gone on under the 
laine of lleitaiHsitnce. It is analogous tj) the growth 
a cheerfulness and luadthy worldliness which comes 
■I (laiy'outh as he grows accustomed to manhood, 'i'he 
'■ll-conscious youth of humanity was long a,nd trying. 
!s Pagan childhood was artilicially prolonged till it 
'ii.s more like dotage than childhood, and w'lam the 
'I'W feelings of self-.sacrilice, duty, enthusiasm, came, 
a a cad of (juietly controlling and mrMlifying the old 
‘ lings, they began a violent war against them. One 
'treine was substituted for another—for the Pamui 

• ^ o' 

‘CW of life, tlie Cliri.stiiui view heightened by monasti- 
aun. The renunciation of .selfishness was violent in 
'■^•portion to the intensity with which it had been in- 
"Iged ; the world was hateil as much as it had been 
‘'ed; the extremes; of sell-devotion were explored 
‘th the eagerness natural to a first discovery. These 
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excesses are outlived in time, and youth ripens iutu 
iiiaiiliood by recovering something of the child, xind 
thus the Raiuii.'f.saiia; is not merely the revival of 
ancient arts, the adoption of ancient models, it is tlie 
revival in pro|)er degree and subordination of tU- 
ancient religion. It is the restoration of the worsliiji 
of the forms of nature. This'worship returns, purified, 
i)f course, from all mixture of delusion, purified from 
suixu'stition, and, what is still more important, sub 
ordinated duly to other worships infinitely higher ami 
more solemn, but none the less a worship, an admira¬ 
tion whicli may become unbounded in degree and rist 
to (HtslasN', and which is essential to the healthy vlgoui 
of (lie liiglier life. 

l)Ut manliood dilVers from youth, not merely ii 
having recovered soiuelhing which youth had jiuiio 
wit.h, but also in having gained si mething unknow 
both to youth and childhood. Iteyoud the forms > 
nature and the ideal of mond goodness there reniaii 
another discovery to be made', the recognition of a La 
in the universe stronger than ourselves .and ditferci 
from ourselves, and refusing to us not oidy the u 
dulgence <if our desires but also, as we learn slow 
and with painftd astonishment, the complete realizatu 
of our idi'als. It is not in the time when we are foi'i 
ing those ideals that it is possilile for us to rccogni 
the limitation imposed by Nature upon the fulfilnic 
ol‘ them, and yet until we can make the rccogniti 
we shall be lialile to constant mistake and disappoii 
ment. The sjieeial advantage of manhood over you 
lies in this recognition, in the sense of reality i* 
limitation, \outh is fantastic and utopian compai 
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to iiiaiiliood, as it is nielaiicliolj compared both to 
nianlidod aiul cliildliood. Here again the 2 )ai‘allol holds 
lict'vcc*! ■[)rimitive Cliristianity and youth. Nothing 
laii 1)0 more mistaken tliau the comparison made hy 
some of those who have regretted Paganism (Scliillcr, 
I'.ir instance, in The Gods of Greece), hotwcen the 
iiielunclioly of Cliristianity and the melanclioly wliich 
is tlie mark of old age. Must evidently all tliat 
lias liccn morbid in Clii’istian views of tlie world has 
ivseiiililcd tlie sickliness of ciirly youth rather than 
the dcctiy of age. Old age is subject to cynictil 
melancholy, early youth to fantastic im'lanclioly, and 
assuredly it is the latter I’ather tluui the former th.at 
has shiiwu itself in Christiaaiity. All the lliults thiit 
lia\c ever been reasontibly chtirged tigainst the practictd 
uui'kiiig of Christianity (tipart from those tirising from 
lanlty organization) are the fa-ults whiph in the in- 
'Itvidual we recognise as the fudts of youth, a meltin- 
'•lioly view of life, in murids ;i disposition to think 
lather of purity than of justice, but principidly 
■III intolerance of idl lirnitiition cither in hope 

belief. “ All things are possible to him that 
b'!ie\eth,” is ii glorious formuhi of jihihinthrojiic 
k roism; the mistake of the Church, ;is the mistake 
"t young men, is to treat it as litendly and prosiucidly 
'nie. . 

Another mtixim has to be Iciirned in time, that 
''"iiie things :tre im[)ossible, and to master this is to 
'■'iter upon the manhood of the higher life. But it 
'"'gilt not to be mastered as ;i mere depressing neg;i- 
'■" 11 , but rather as a new religion. The law that is 
""lependcnt of us and tlmt conditions till our iictivity 
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is not to be reluctantly ackuo\vled<^ed, but studied 
with absorbing delight and aw'e. At the moment 
when our own self-consciousness is liveliest, when our 
own Insliefs, ho[)CS and purposes are most precious tn 
us, we are to acknowledge that the universe is greater 
than ourselves, and that our wills are weak com])ared 
w ith the law that governs iC and our purposes futile 
(e\C(-pt so far as tlu^y a,re in agreement with that law. 

'I’liis assuredly is the tra.usitiou w'hich the world 
is now^ making. It is thi'owing off at once the melaii- 
(dioly and (!u! unmeasured imaginations of youth ; it 
is recovering, :is m.'Uiliood dor‘s, something (rf the glee 
orchii.ih ood and tidding to tluit a mwv sense of retilitv, 
Its return (.o (diildhood is called /ovao.s.s-oy/cf', its aciiui- 
sition of the sense of reality is etilled Science. AVe 
m.'iy be glail of l)ot!i. Scitmce will save us from tliosi* 
heroic mis(al< 4 (‘s of which the ('atladic (tenturies were 
so iruifiul, li'om unworhlhness ending on the one hand 
in s(|ualor a.nd pestiUuice, on the otluu' in greedy uiete 
(fa ■;uicy, from pity ermting ptmpm'ism, ;ind (•hastii' 
by reacti'in promoting vice. hL-hdissaiicr will redccii 
(he lower le'Vels of life from tin' It.ald litirrenness " 
moiiey-gi-iting.'and gi\e lluuuinity the /uml (juilhir 
that may carry her throtigh the trials in store for lu'i 
A\ t' may take sides firmly with the modern well 
against the Syllabus, against all unfortunate attemi'' 
to preserve a justly-clK'rished ideal bv denying an 
repudiating reality, to protect against all subsecpui 
modification the first sublime c.xao'trei'j^^joj^a of t! 
(newborn spirit of selt-sacriiice,'i to banish criticism h 
I <iuse it is cold, and [diilosophy because it is calm, ai 
to try and give the feelings of voiith the one thi' 
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precisely which is most foreign to them—infallibility 
;iii(l unchanging permanence. 

Nevertheless, the analogy that we have been 
|iursuing will suggest to us that tlie victory of the 
nicdcin spirit would be fatal if pressed too far, as 
imlccd it is essentially a melancholy triumph, and that 
the youtl) of humanity' crushed out too ruthlessly, 
uiiiild have a still moi'c irresistli)le Itenaissanee than 
its childliood. The sense of rotilitv gives new force; 
'.'■Ill'll it comes in to correct the va.guen(“ss of our 
ilriils; this is manhood; but when it takes the jilaco 
■ r ilcstroys the charm of them, this is the leeblencss 
s'I'III age. Healthy rntuihood must contuiiu; to savour 
its youtii as of its infancy, to be enllutsiustie ;ind 
ti'iiiler as well as to be buoyant. ft must continue to 
h'pe much iiml believe much ; we praise caution and 
'■'I'liiesH in a youth, luit a fi'w stages on tliese (|ualities 
to seem admiridale, and the man begins to be 
I'l'aised for the opposite cjuaJitie.s, for tirdoui', for 
"itliusiiism, in short for lieing still captilile of tlitit 
"I which youth is only too ctijiable. Ihit in the indi- 
'"luiiJ we regard this |iersisteiit vitality as only 
I 'ssihle fjr ;i time. Old ;ige sets in Tit hist, when, if 
''itliusiasm still survive, it is not .so much a merit 
a kind of l»rodigy. Is Humanity to verily the 
■Cialogy in this respect also '{ When we have letirnt to 
■''Cognise the limitations imposed on us, tluit we 
' I’lnot have everything as our (inthiisiasm would make 
' • and that if our idetils tiro to be realised in any con¬ 
'd vnible metisure it must be by ttiking hone.st account 
'I the conditions of possihility ; when we have gone .so 
t'l', are we to advance another step and confo.ss that 
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the conditions of possibility ure so rigorous that most ot 
our ideals must be given up, and that in fact humanity 
has little to hope or to wish for ? It need nc>t be so 
if, as was said above, the service of Necessity may be¬ 
come freedom instead of bondage, if the Power above 
us which so often checks our impatience and pours 
contempt on our enthusiasms*can be conceived as riot 
necessarily giving less than we liope for because it does 
not give [irecisely whai we hope for, but perhaps even 
as giving inlinitely more. On this hypothesis humanity 
may preserve the vigour of its manhood. Otherwise, 
if reality, when we actjuirc'. the ])o\ver of distinguishiiiL' 
it, turns mit not merely different from what we expert 
but imuh bih)w what we expect; if this universe, so 
vast and glorious in Itself, proves in relation to tlie 
satisfaction of our desires narrow and ill-furnishcd, if it 
disajipoints m^t only our [larticular wishes Imt the very 
liundty of wishing by furnishing no sullicient food, then 
humanity has also its necessary old age. And if it> 
old age, then surely that which lies beyond old age. 
We must not merely give u[) the immortality of tlir 
individual soul—which some have persuaded them- 
s('!ves they can*!dford to give up—but we must lean 
to think of humanitv it.self as mortal. We niusi 
abandon ourselves to Pessimism. 
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SATURAL CllRlSTIAMTY. 

Till’, ix'litrioiis moveiiieiit of tlic iiKidoni woi'ld lias 
liirii ('xlillilted liore as in i;’i'oat jiart indojieiideiit of 
Plirlstiaiiitv. Rut are wo not io look forward also to a 
ivvi\-al of tlio essentia,] [lart of (’liristianity ? May wo 
III'! Iio[»o to see a roliyion aiiso wliicli sliall ajijieal to 
dll' si'iise of duty as forcibly, iireacli rigliteoiisnoss and 
ti'iilli, justice and mercy as solenudy and as exclusively 
•IS Rliristiaiiity itself does, only so as not to shock 
"I'xlern views of tlic Universe ? '' 

This (juestion lias hitherto been intcntiona-lly 
^unided. The truth is that if we would bring out 
die idea of religion as such, we must take somejiainsto 
d'"k away fi’om Christianity. We cannot find what 
rdi; don is in itself by con tern] dating a single religion 
'■■'uhisively, for we cannot abstract from a single case. 
•Rid yet much is written in the.se days about the 
"'^|‘ntial nature of religion, about what it must be to 
leligion at all, which clearly betrays that no religion 
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l»ui (/hrirftiaiiitv lKi.sl)eeii tiiouglit worthy of ainoinent's 
att(aitioii. nice what is peculiar to Christiaiiitv 
a.iiioiijf rchf^ioiis is mistakenly transferred to religiaii 
as such. Hence also—and tliis is more to the present 
|>urpos(c a, wrong notion is formed of what constitutrs 
('hristianity ti, religion. 

All concrete, rciligioiis, (Christianity included, aiv 
composed ol' mu(;h heside rt'lig'ion. We have seen tin- 
essence of religion in worship, and the fruits springiin; 
most naturally out of it we. have held to he ;u't, scienci'. 
and morality. Ihit morality, if connected on one side 
with religion, is on another just as closi-ly connect(‘il 
with A//C. In concrt'te r(>ligions, which reflect for tin- 
most p.irt jirimitive, riidinu'ntary, undilferentiated ideas, 
law, morality and ix'ligion tire blended inextricably 
togeth(‘r. Hence mistakes mav easllv be made in tin- 
attempt to dpiw from such religions a conception el 
religion in tlu' abstract. 

We 1 snow that Christianity, like many otbi'i 
I'eligions, has upheld morality liy a sv'stem of rewards 
and punishnumts supposed to be administered by ar 
invisibh' .bulge. Ihit in doing so it has acted not as r 
religion but as a law. 

Undoubtedly much of the power of Christianity 
under the reign of su|)eruaturalism was derived frem 
the supernatural law-court, as l.)ant(‘’s poem, the very 
culminating jioint of Christianity in literature, is sul- 
licient to prove. IS’or did this power begin at once t' 
rledine with the belief in the miraculous revelation. Tb> 
Deism of the last century retained rewards and ptinisli 
ments, and \ oltaire himself, as his friends complaii'cd 
could not rid himself of the belief in a Dlvn rcrinDA 
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f’fiI/‘tii'- tIi;it (i()(] i( ]u> flul iK)t exist 

■ it would be necessary to invent.' Nor aj,nun is tins 
l,yal x bnvoftlie Univer.se at all ])ecuriar to ('liristianity 
ainon^r religion,s. The invisible Kino- (,i- Judu-e .seems 
almost a 7iece.s.sary part of relio'ion, tboupb in so 7 ne 
svsteiii.s be is I'eg'tirded as I'ulino- and jiidoinm in (inK' 
and oil eartb i-atber tbafl in a remote' eternitv, ;ind in 
sdiiie too be jndo-es I'atber tbe nation or trib(> than 
lilt' individual. Itverywlu'rei too tin* doctrine is 
most elll'ctive, it it be not absointelv indispc'nsabb*, 
dinino- a, certain pba.se of di'velopment. Tbe moral 
odiication ot societie's lias perhaps Ix'en mainly coii- 
diK'ted by means of this c'lrtIticiaJ ('xti'iision of law. 
Ill pi'imlti\'e times, it may lie, almost all \'irtn(‘de.pended 
ii|'on the dri'ad of a Jndo(‘ who could neithi'r he 
dveived nor cornp.li'd, and who punished the indi- 
'idiial with lio-htninp- and th(' comnninity with plaone 
"I' fainiiK'. 

beho-ion ni its concrete torm beino- thus usually 
I'l'-iided with a supernatural law, the suiiernatnral 
I'Ov is easily taken for the essence of relio-ion. It is 
•''>ipp"«od that relij.;-ion comes in simply to .sujiply the 
^^nietions of morality. (.Christianity is often .spoken of 
a kind of thcohxjKf ctrdi.s, or u.seful popular .system 
ciislirining tbe .substance of morality in the half-mythi- 
'^al, jioetical form which recommends it to tbe multi- 
t'lde, furni.sbing in short tbe nece.ssary fiction without 
"Inch the popular mind could never pass froni the idea 
"I legal to that of moral obligation. 

Hut it is not in this form that (Christianity is likelv 
.)"st now to have a revival, since this is nut Natural but 
^"pernatural Christianity. For it is a secondary form of 
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superiiaturaliHiii wlicii we su])pose an invisible world 
wholly separate fi'om the visible one and so give np tlic 
present life to nature while we reserve another»>life fin 
(»od. Natural Iteligion to suit the jwesent phase ot' 
tliouqht must he wholly different from any Deism of 
tiHVeigliteenth century; it must contemplate its Cliid 
mainly in Nature and not mdinly beyond it. God iii 
Nature is indeMid v(oy really a Judge, for human laws 
are (uichmtly a sort of i'(dlexi(>n of eternal laws in- 
lancMit in the Universe, which have their own wavs 
of vindicating themselves. Ihit the future heaven 
and ihe lutur(' ludl aie reduced by this way of 
(hiiiking to |)rol)ahilitit's not strong (mough to drive 
life into a cours(' which it would not have taken willr 
out. them. 

I lu' hope of a future hfi? is still sti’ono- in mens 
minds and haij |n‘rhaps been e.xpressed with more ardoni 
in this age than in any other. Ihit the legal and penal 
ideas which used to h(^ eoniKH-ted with it have almost 
disappi'tired. ‘In Memoritun’ speaks in eveiy line of a 
lutuia' sttite, hut of a future judgment it is tdisolutidy 
silent. In thest> circumsttinces religion ceases to act :is 
:i su[)ernat ural . law. We should consider it in thesf 
(hrys a mark of low cidtivtition, it' ;uiy one tivowed tlnit Iw 
only ke|tt his engttgements from fetir of hell-fire. Thus 
it is with a start of surprise .it the change of thought 
which has taken place in little more than a centurv 
that we read Benjamin trtudvim’s description of tla' 
effect which the scepticism of his time produced upuit 
himself, as a young man, and upon his friends. WitI 
religion, he tells us, morality gave wav at once, even t' 
common honesty and common decency, and it was oiil' 
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alter much reflexion that he began to suspect that 
wrong was not wrong because it was forbidden, 
but lutd been forbidden because it tvas wrong. 
Snell legal ideas now seem archaic, aird the example 
teaclie.s us to realise—what is now half forgotten— 
how jwtent the supernatural law once was, and that 
not so long ago, and upon the shrewdest and most 
iiuh'pondent minds. ‘ 

If this be so, if Cliristianity no longer enforce.^ 
morality by those overwhelming visions of a future 
jiulginent, the (piestion will be asked ‘ What remains 
of Claistianity beyond mere morality itself ? Wh.at 
else can remain, unless it be a few majestic discourses 
of the ancient Prophet who first taught the nations 
Ilf the West to reverence universal morality ?’ 

It is time then to apply to Christianity the larger 
omception of religion which has been exjiounded liere 
lit so much length. Keligion according to this is not 
I’i'oiierly a supernatural law; it is worship. Natural 
lii'ligion is simply worship of whatever in the known 
1 inverse appears worthy of worship; As to the prac¬ 
tical utility and function of religion, we find that it 
’'i|i|ilies all the vitality of the higher life, or in other 
I'ords that whatevel' in human "activitjf is free, mag- 


‘iiininous or elevated rests upon feelings of admira- 
11011 or warm unselfish interest. We have dwelt 
the religion which is concealed under the name 
1 culture and which lies at the basis of all art and 
i^'cnce. But now is there not similarly a religion 
“dden under morality, and may not this moral religion 
** culled Natural Christianity ? 

Conventionalism is in all departments the opposite 
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I of religion. Accordingly wliere religion is wantiiii; 

All the hitrher activities of man are conducted in a con- 
ventional or lifeless, mechanical manner. This, is true 
in art or in science ; it is true not less in morality. 

Everyone knows how subtle, and yet how all- 
important in vN'orks of art is genuine ai'tistic quality, 
In every art tlie distinction is felt—and the critic 1ms 
scarcely anything to do but to point it out—between 
work that is merely clever or hi'illiant and work thati- 
really artistic. The ditference, every earnest critic 
])rotests, is like that hctwe^en light and darkness 
almost like that l)etween right and wrong. It is tin 
“one thing needful,” this genuineness; work in wind 
it is foiurd has value; other Avork has no right to exist 
and hail better be destroyed. A distinction whiii 
affects every siirgle performance naturally ajipetu 
Avith the utmost prominence in the history of art 
Whole schools, whole jierlods are found to h.ave los 
the inestimable secret, and therefore to have lei 
nothing behind that has permanent Aadue; otlif 
schools and periods, in spite of great faults, are neve 
tireless found to possess the secret. At times not on 
is the secret lost, but the Amry tradition of it is lo 
too; it is denied that such a secret exists; and tl 
question is argued Avith great Avarmth iir the critli 
Avor'ld. 

lir srrclr a corrtroversy the AvatclrAvord of one side 
“rules;” that of the other is “irature,” or “genius,’ 

“ Irrspiration.” Yet those Avho withstand the appeal 
rules, arrd derry the authority of the rules cited agaii 
them do rrot, Avhen they are Avise, deny that in 
works ot art certain fixed rales will be found to 
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ol)servod. But they maintain that rules are liable to 
continual change, and that only principles are in- 
\;U'iable, or in other words that genius makes its 
own rules; or again that the only rule is to follow 
nature. When the causes of this difference of view 
arc examined, it is found that the puity of rules take 
,a l‘ar less exalted view of art than their ojrponents, 
that they think of it as a Sort of game of skill which 
is in itself unimportant, hut must be played according 
to the rtiles or not at :dl, Avliile the others set no bounds 
to their estimate of its dignity, and habitually speak 
of the ptirsuit of it ;is a religion, and of skill in it as 
pi'iesthood or insjriration. This is the fundamental 
controversy of art. In the eighteenth century it was 
lirought into close connexion with the religious contro- 
misy l)y the fact that the same man took the lead in 
lotli dis])utes. Voltaire was as much bent on maintain- 
iig the dramatic unities and the bienscxinces of literature 
IS he was bent on humbling the Church. In the two 
"iitroversies he had very opjoosite fortune. While the 
Inncli and the ecclesiastical Christianity of the time 
reined almost hel[)less under his assaults, he saw his 
'I'ponents in criticism constantly gaining upon him and 
lie renown of Shakespieare looming nearer'and nearer, 
ielbre his death the word “genius” had been pa.s.sed 
'I Germany, and “ rules ” and “ unities ” had become 
'!6nes of ridicule. Nor has the tide turned since. 
Ifty years later the ojiposite principles pi'evailed 
'' his own country, and it is now felt to be impossible 
revive with any real success the names of the poets, 
’’ illustrious a century ago, who wrote under the 
i'stem of rules. And yet in those days Frederick 
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could sa}-, “A duputiaionatc judge will acknowledgo 
that the Heariade is sujierior to the poems of Homer!' 

]3ut now does not the history of morals runiparallel 
to that of art ? Do wo not find the same deljute 
raging here too f nay, do we not find the same de¬ 
bate etjually })iomiiient in the history of the subject! 
Are there not in the depaitment of morals also rules, 
unities, hlcnt^vaiivcs, and is there not a party which can 
see nothing beyond f Is there not here too a genius 
piirty, which speaks sometimes of “ natui'e,” soiuc- 
tlmes of “the heart,” and which is distinguished from 
the other })arty by a i)rolessiun of greater earnest¬ 
ness or solemnity in their view of the subject, and by 
hal»itually using tlie word “religion,” and with it tlir 
whole vocabulary of religion '{ This use of words i- 
called metaphorical so long as the essence of religion i; 
supposed to lie in superntrturalism. It becomes litera 
when religion is defined as here. The religion spokei 
ol in iirt hec(unes the- Higher Ikiganism. What is th 
corresponding religion which stands related to conduc 
or morality as this religion is related to tirt ? 

How iloes Addison’s Cato differ from King Lad' 
Cato is blameless in the observance of certain rules an 
decencies—rules of grammar, rhetoric and metr 
decencies of the drawing-room; the merit of A<’< 
springs out of a })rodigious activity of imaginative ai 
sympathetic coiiteinplatlon. Poetry then, it seen 
may be of two totally difterent kinds; it may be pi 
duced in a comparatively languid state of the faculti 
by almost automatic repetition of what has been wr 
ten by others ; it may also appear with strangely w 
characteristics and only resembling what has been pi 
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(luced before so far as it is poetry, tlirough an intense 
(il)servation and assiinilatioir of sometbino; in nature. 
To the «eye of the true critic tlio difference between the 
two sorts is infinite ; tlie hitter sort he c;dls real and 
[in'cious, the former he passes by witli indifference; and 
vet both are called poetry, both have excited admira¬ 
tion, nay, it was, in this case, the hollow production 
which was hailed witli the’loudest apjiroval. 

Life too, like the drama, may be conducted ac- 
conling to rides; it may also be conducted on the 
method of free insjiiration, in which case also rules 
will 1)6 observed, but the rules will be different, 
less stereotyped, adapting themselves more readily 
to new circumstances, and moreover they will be 
otserved instinctively and not felt as a constraint. 
And though this latter method may easily be abused, 
tlioiigli the insiiiration may in jiarticular cases be 
j<‘igned or forced, tbough indiidduals may pervert the 
method to a loose antinomianism in morals, as in art it 
his often been made the excuse of formlessness or 
('xtraviigance; yet it remains the true method, the 
"lily one which keeps morality alive and prevents it 
hoin liecoming a prim convention—the only system, 
111 short, under which moral Shakespeai^es can flourish. 

But in Avhat precisely does the difference between 
die two methods consist? In this, that the one 
huuds morality on religion, and the other does not. 
i'or if religion be that higher life of man which is 
^'iiitained by admiration, if its essence be worship or 
kind of enthusiastic contemplation seeking for ex- 
I’l'ession in outward acts, then we shall say of morality 
diat it is founded or* relio-inn if it n.rise Aiif. nf AnflTinoj,- 
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astic contemplation; and in like manner we shall call 
art T'elig'ious, if it have a similar origin. Now the point 
of close resemhlancc bet^yeen the genius schodi in art 
and the anti-legal scliool in morals is precisely this, 
that l)oth consist of worshippers, both elevate theiv 
minds by habitual adminition. Enough has been said 
I of the Avorship which lies at the root of genuine art. 
It is not in enn)ty metaphor that the true artist affects 
so much the language of religion. Tlie loving devotion 
with which he traces the forms of nature has all the 
character, and is attended l.iy all tlie emotions, of 
religion ; historically, Ait has come down to us from 
the temjiles of Greece almost as much as morality from 
the tem])le of Jerusalem; and when the true artist 
stands out in contrast to the mere craftsman vim 
makes v'orks of a,rt by rule, he is distinguished In 
nothing so ])lainly as by the religious feeling which he 
mingles witl\ his artistic industry. But let us now 
consider tlie religion that lies also at the root of all 
free morality. 

The morality that simply keejis on the windy sidf 
of the law has evidently no religion at the bottom of 
it, hut rests merely on prudence. If the constraining 
foi'ce be not litQvally law, hut something of equhmlent 
effect, such as a social opinion or expectation, the 
morality that results will he of the same kind, h 
must be of the same kind too if the law is transferred 
to the sujrernatural region; the religion that Aviehh 
those supernatural terrors is not properly called religion: 
it is hut law turning speculative or transcendental 
With such morality the higher life is not in an' 
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olijects are wealtli, safety, prosperity. ^ The liiglier life 
Ijeuias when something is worshipped, when some 
object .of eiitliusiastic contemplation is before the 
soul. The figliting of a William Tell differs from that 
of a mercenary in this, that the hero has his country 
present to his mind and his heroic actions are of 
tiu' nature of sacrifices offered to that object of his 
religion. And as martial heroism, so every virtue may 
take two shapes, the one lower and the other higher; 
li)r e\ery virtue may spiing from calctdation, and on 
the other hand every act of virtue may be a religiotis 
act iirising otit of some worship or devotion of the soul. 

But now it is not every religion that prompts to 
virtuous action, for, as we liave said so often, one kind 
of religion bears fruit in works of art. As virtue can 
"Illy show itself in our relations to our fellow-men, the 
I'eligion that leads to virtue must be a religion that 
'vorships men. If in God Himself we did not believe 
(pialities analogous to the human to exist, the worship 
of Him would not lead to virtue; the worshij) of God 
not as we believe Him, but as we see Him in non- 
luiiiian nature, woidd be likely, taken by itself, to 
'oad to pitiless fanaticism. 

The two great moral religions ^of the world, 
Inistianity and Buddhism, agree in this, that both 
'Piitre in the worship of a Man. The truth is tliat 
‘11 virtue which is genuine and vital springs out 
‘f the worship. of Man in some form. Wherever the 
“gher morality shows itself. Humanity is worshipped, 
t is worshipped under the form of country, or of 
ncestors, or of heroes, or great men, or saints, or 
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friend, or mother, or wife, or any object of admiration, 
wlio, once seizing tlie heart, made all humanity seem 
sacred, and turned all dealings with meir»into a 
religious service. It is worshipped most of all when, 
y)assing by an act of faith beyond all that we 
can know, we attribute all the perfections of ideal 
humanity to the Power that made and sustains 
the universe. * 

The entanglement ot these two wholly distinct 
conceptions of moral religion, that of a supernatural law 
and that of a worship of Man, is peculiarly obstinate 
and dillicult to unravel. The truth is that the twn 
views arc the more easily confused because to a certain 
extent they agree. According to both views religioi 
is a pojnilar thing, meant for the multitude and no 
merely for a few phlloso[)hers. The rules and prolii 
bitions of morality, taken by themselves, are ineffectivt 
but heaven and hell all can understand. And in lit 

t 

manner all can be made to understand goodness whe 
it is presented living and lovely, as an object ' 
worship. The t\vo views also are curiously interwove 
togctlier in the system of Catholicism. When v 
try to explain the fiiscination which that syste 
exerts, we say: “Catholicism is definite, has rt 
dogmas from which it does not flinch; it exalts a: 
satisfies the soul, which the cold and prosaic Protesta 
or rationalistic .systems leave untouched.” This 
the language used, but it confuses together two p 
fectly distinct advantages which Catholicism hap['' 

to unite. Catholicism is powerful no doubt because 
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tlio inflexibility of its dogmas. These are owing to 
sometlung else. They are the reward of tlie firmness 
^\ ith whicli it clings to the true idea of a religion, 
basing its moral disciplizie upon true worsliip, enthu¬ 
siastic and intimate contemplation of ideals of saintly 
Iiiimanity, 

There is then a religion at the basis of all true 
morality, and we can coilceive such a religion taking 
definite shape and becoming organised. Is this a true 


aecoimt of Christianity, or ought we rather to regard 
Cliristianity as being a religion only in tlie other sense, 
tliat is, as a supernatural law ? 


Catholicism is botli together, and botli in a very 
liigh degree; this is the secret of its ascendency, 
because with tlie one aspect it attracts tender and 
poetical spirits, and with the other it overawes 


Hide ones. It is true that Catholicism has elements 
"Inch are not to be found in the original Christianity, 
for it is sjiecifically the religion of the Homan Emjiire 
!nid may bo said to spring from a marriage between 
Home and Jerusalem. But if it be at once worship 
!«id law, we may presume that tlie feature it derives 
fioin Rome is its legality. 

Mr Mill refers with a touch of sarcasm to those who 
fancy the Bible is all one book. It is a great mistake 
fo do so; but it is perhaps a still greater mistake to 
dunk that it is not one book, or that it has no unity. 
The writings of which it is composed, allowing a few 
'"-'^ceptions, agree together and differ from most other 
’'f^oks in certain characteristics. Certain large matters 

are Tt-m, ikl-. rv _ if* 1 
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through a tliousand years of liistory. The Founder of 
the Cliristian Church believed his work to be the com¬ 
pletion of the long history of his race, and therefore if 
we can grasp successfidly the kernel of the Bible, if we 
can distinguish that with winch the Bible from first to 
last is princijKilly concerned, we shall stand a good 
chance of distinguishing that which is the substance ot 
Christianity, according to tile oi'iginal intention of its 
Founder. 

Now what in the main is the subject of the Bible ! 
Nine people out of ten, reading it with all the prepos¬ 
sessions of later Christianity, would say, ‘It is the book 
of heaven and hell, the book which teaches the little¬ 
ness of this life and the greatness of the life to come. 
()ther books are secular, they tell us about the visible 
woi'ld and our temporal life ; the Bible tells us of the 
other world a,nd of an eternal life’. But is this really 
such a statenient as would be given by any one who 
read the book fi)r the first time, and with an unpreju¬ 
diced inlndl 

Let us consider. The Bible contains the histovv 
of a tribe that grew into a nation, of its coii- 
(juest of a jiarticular countly, of the institutions 
which it createtl, foi' itself, and of its fortunes through 
several centuries. Through all these centuries we heai' 
little of heaven and hell. A divine revelation is< 
said to be given to this nation; but it is a revelation 
which is silent about a future state. The conspicuous 
characters of many generations pass before us; to all 
appearance they do not difter from similar characters ui 
other nations by having a stronger belief in a future 
state. Their hopes are for their descendants, for th? 
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iiiture of their country, I'ather tlian for themselves; 
occasionally they speak as if they actually believed 
In nothing after death. Then Ave jiass from the 
liistoi'ical to the religious writings of this race, the 
livinns of their temple, the discourses of their prophets. 
Here, too, we do not soon meet with any clear 
reterences to a future state. The Imagination of this 
[K'ople apparently does hot cai'c to deal Avith the 
mysteries of another life. Such laboured pictures of 
the state of the dead and the rcAvards and punishments 
meted out to them as we find in Homer, Plato, Virgil, 
are entirely absent from the literature of the Hebrews. 
Not indeed that the belief in rewards atid punishments 
is Avanting. The religion of the Bible in Its earlier 
fonn is, like most primitive religions, inextricably con¬ 
fused Avith laAv; nay, it continues so a long time, and no 
fuller statement of a theohxjia civilis than the Book 
of Deuteronomy can anywhere be found. But it is 
ohseiwable in the hist place that the rewards and 
piniishments contem|)lated are all ])urely temporal, and 
ui the next place that as time advances this vIcav 
of reli gion instead of being more and more firmly 
uiiiiounced is called in question, and at length seems 
to be in a manner abandoned. It is achnitted that the 
kid prosiier at times, and that the good at times suffer, 
"lietber it be for trial of their virtue or to atone for 
the sins of others. 

In the latter parts of the book the notion of a 
kture state begins to appear; it creeps in silently, and 
^oeins to subsist for a time in the state of an admissible 
d't’culation; then in the New Testament it prevails and 
'jpcoiues part of the teaching of the book. But to the 
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end of tlie Bible there are to be found no such heaven 
and liell as are put before us in Dante; the writers 
do not fix their attention as he does upoir a future state. 
A fow mysterious affirmations about it suffice theiii, 
We find no descriptions, no labour of the prophetic 
imai^inatioir upon the state of the dead. This i.« 
the more to be noted Irecause it is characteristic of tlie 
Biblical writers both in the New and Old Testaments, 
'that they occupy themselves esjrecially with the future. 
Tli^ future is their study, but not —this is almost as 
true of the New 'fcstament as of the Old—not tlie 
future after death. It is a kind of political future that 
absorbs them, the fall of kino-doms and tyrants, d 
Babylon, Kpipbanes, Nero, and the lionian Emj.iire, tlic 
future of .lerusalem, tins expected return of Ohrist tc 
rcuyn upon the ('artb. 

'I’lic popular notion, then, which makes the Bible a 
sort of Book ,of the Dead destroys its unity. Isolateil 
jiassages in the New Testament may be quoted tc 
sup]iort such a view; but it is not a view wliieb briny' 
together the earlier and later books of the Bible, so in 
to make them seem parts of the same whole. Only la 
desperate shifts of interpretation can the Old Testa 
ment, on this theory, be made to lead up to the Nev 
To those who think the present life a dream and tb 
future life alone worth consideration, the Old Testa 
ment prophets, absorbed in their Jerusalem and it 
future, and careless to all ajipearance of their O'V 
future, can .scarcely seem edifying writers, and thf 
religion must seem not mei'ely immature, but fouiulf 
on a radically wrong principle. 

Thus, if religion be a supernatural law, the Bik 
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is not the religious book excellence it is commonly 
suji|)osed to be. On the otlier hand, if we take the 
other ^iiew of religion which has been presented 
here, A\’e shall find that of thi.i religion the Bible 
is the text-book as no other book is or can be. 
Do we want an idea which sliall give unity to the 
Ifible, which .shall make Old Testament and New and 
the separate writings coifiposing both seemh-rin tlie 
main and roughly, for more is not to be exj)ected—to 
Itelong together and to make up a great whole? Just 
as clearly as the idea of a future life is not this, the 
idea of morality insirired and vivified by religion in the 
manner above described is this. The idea of a future 
life is one which we ourselves read into the Bible; the 
idea which we find there, pervading it from first to last, 
is one which belongs altogether to ])ractical life, and 
which must seem just as iuijwrtaiit to the sce])tic as 
to the mo.st believiiig sujternaturalist; it is the idea 
sunnned up in an antithesis which takes many forms, 
the antithesis of letter and spirit, law and grace, works 
and faith. 

When we consider human action, whether theoj-eti- 
eally or liistorically, we are always brouglit back to 
this fundamental antithesis. Human action is either 
'nechanical or intelligent, either conventional or rational. 
Either it follows custom or reason, either it is guided 
T rules or by inspiration. In morals as in poetry you 
iiiist be of the school either of Boileau or of Shakespeare, 
hither you must sedulously observe a number of regu- 
ations you do not hope to understand, or you must 
auve freely towards an end you 2>assionately conceive, 
‘i' times making new rules for yourself, at times re- 
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jecting old ones, and allowing to convention oidy a 
kind ot* jirovisional or presumptive validity. The great¬ 
ness of the Bible, its title to be called the BQpk par 
exedlcHce lies in this, that it grasps firmly this funda¬ 
mental antithesis, expounds and illustrates it exhaust¬ 
ively through a history of many centuries, and leaves 
it in the act of revolutionising the world. It tluis 
|hecomes the unique Epic of'^Human Action, the Book 
1 of Dead and Living Morality. 

We associate this controversy ol works and faith 
principally with the name ol St Paul and with that last 
chapter of the Bililical history in wliich a national creed 
was generalised, so as to he ca[)able ot becoming the 
religion of the Boman Empire. But in reality tlie 
lifth act of the drama does not (lifter from the earlier 
acts, for the drama is one. I'hat eailier rebellion 
against the authority of Scribes and Phai’isees was, 
from the present point of view, another aspect of tlw 
same controversy.- It was parallel to those transitions 
in literature, or art when the conunentatorial spirit is 
renounced, when free iusjiiration moves again, the 
Yoke of authority is broken, and new leaders assert 
their e(]uality or superiority to the most venerated 
names of the jiast. So too of the ]»’ophetic movement 
of the old Monarchy. It is an efttnt to put life into a 
mass of usages and ceremonies. Statutes, ordinances, 
ceremonies, are brooded on till the mind of the lawgiver 
is thought to be discerned in them. Then when the 
system has been in this manner verified a principle ot 
progress begins to woi'k, new obligations are discovered 
new statutes seem to issue from the invisible Source ol 
authority, until morality is set free from law and begi"' 
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to he independent of rewards and punishments. Nor is 
tlie subject handled in a one-sided or fanatical spirit. It 
is recognised not only that the stereotyped letter is 
valuable, not only that it is to he protected at any 
sacrifice against foreign admixtures, and guarded witli 
watchful zeal against neglect, but it is also admitted, 
even by the leading champions of freedom, that tliere is a 
period or stage of national iife when law is predominant, 
that the law is a pedagogaie, and the like. And thus the 
transition, in which Ezra takes the lead, is ii\ favour of 
the most punctilious legtdity, and a long period follows, 
ill which the comnientatorial spirit rules, and the 
stream of inspiration runs shallower, until it dries up 
altogether. 

When a great number of documents in different 
.styles and of different periods are presented to a 
reader as one book, nothing is more natural than that 
he .should miss the clue to such a book, and find 
it difficult to distinguish what is episodical or 
accidental in it from what belongs to the main 
subject. Thus .some readers of the Bible ti.x ujion 
il.s revelations of a future state, and overlook the 
striking silence about a future state which most 
uf the Biblical books preserve; others fix upon its 
luiracles, though it is easy to cpiote from the New 
lestament passages in which the evidence of miracles 
's spoken of slightingly. Scejitics deny that the 
hible has any unity at all, and no doubt we cannot 
"ithout assuming a miracle think to discover in the 
Alible the same degree of unity as in a single treatise, 
^"t each genuine national literature, compared 
"ith other literatures, has a cei'tain unity, and in 
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1 srael national conscionsness was intense. What we 
find, if we read without prepossession, is precisely what 
we should ex[)ect. We find a history of the* nation 
much more intense and ideal than other histories, in 
wliich therefore the fundamental lesson of history is 
more successfully brought out, in which it is shown how 
law disciplines those who are subject to it, until, after a 
long coyrse of generations, there springs up a morality 
which is free, active, and energetic, because it is 
founded upon the religion of ideal humanity. 

We find then no ‘mere morality’, but a historical 
religion with its cla.ssical literature. The influence of tlie 
(Jreek and Latin classics is not now less than it was, 
perhaps it Is even greater; and yet criticism has cancelled 
some ciuituries of the history of Greece and Rome as 
untrustwortliy, aiul has denied the personality of Homer, 
while tlu^ authority ol Aristotle has been long since 
renounced in the schools and in the theatre, new 
scicMices and literatures have S|)rung u]), and the last 
traces of the Roman Empire have disappeared from the 
system of FiUrope. Just as indestructible by criticism 
(u- changes of opinion will tiie Influence of the Hebrew 
classics prove: and that wliich is jieculiar to the Bible, 
and has caused it to be spoken of as one book rather 
than many, viz., the unity i-eigning through a work 
upon which so many generations laboured, gives it 
a vastness beyond comparison, so that the greatest 
work of individual literary genius shows by the side 
ot it like some building of human hands beside the 
Peak of Tenerifle. 

There are some now living who after passing through 
all the religious perplexities of their age, after doubtiu? 
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whatevei’ can be doubted, all that the Churches call 
(ivthodoxy and all the supevnatui’al claims that have 
heon nvide for the Bible, yet believe in the Bible 
more than ever. They brood on it much more, they 
Ifiirn from it much more, than they did while they 
were afraid to suffer their minds to ])lay u)ion its 
contents. Nor do they regard it merely as a historic 
document, valuable for the light it throws on the 
.oowth of religious ideas hut obsolete as a ])ractical 
manual. They find in it the same intense vitality as 
ill some Greek hooks, the vitality hreathod from one of 
rli(> small anticpie states. I'hoy find the old Jewish 
society in its hunger for righteousness going fleeper 
into the secrets of practical ethics tlian the modern 
world goes, ju.st as they find tlu^ modi'rn world sur¬ 
passed hy Athens and Florence in the sense foi- art. 

It is thus that we arrive at a ( Christianity which is 
iiiilepondent of sujiernaturaJlsin hut at the same time 
IS liistoric not abstract, and does not in any way break 
"itli the Christian tradition or discard the Christian 
documents as obsolete. Tlie miracles of the Bilrle, if 
die world should ultimately decide to reject them, 
"ould fall away, and in doing so would undoubtedly 
diurage the orthodox .system. But the Natural Christi- 
iciity sketched in this chapter would not be damaged, 
llipy would damage also the Bible considered as a 
Koran or Sibylline Book hut as a classical literature 
='“1 a history of the religion hidden under morality 
' "’ould not be damaged, as tlie legendaiy element in 
■he Greek literature does irot diminish but peiliaps 
'^tlier-enhances its value. 

bet us not however blink the fact that classical 

12 
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books too may be abused. Thus we may sincerely 
acknowledo-e the inestimable benefit that comes from 
the kind of consecration whicli tbe Greek and Latin 
writers bave received, and yet we may hold tliat 
tlie stufly of tbe classics keeps artificially alive a 
great deal of obsolete sentiment. It is not every 
reader of an ancient book that can make the pro])ei 
allowance for the la|)se of two thousand years. This 
drawback, we ought to admit, is inoin serious in tlm 
case ol'the Bible than in that of the Greek and Latii; 
classics in proportion as the Bible is more universally 
clr<ndated and takes a stronger hold. The reader takes 
e\'ory word as addrcsst'd to himself, whei-eas the iii'st 
condition of uuderstandiug it rightly is to be alive to 
tlu! fact that it was addressed to wholly different 
people living in ti dilferent period of history. Heiid 
thci wikh'st mistakes are made, and in every country in 
which the Bible is universally read a large proportioi 
of the peoiyle is a prey to dangerous Indlucinatiom 
which sometimes disfigure the ]>ago even of pultli 
history, as in the chapter of our Commonwealth. 

Moreover the Bible is a fragment and standing alon 
creates an Illusion winch has incalculable bad result 
The grand ideal narrirtlve by stopping short sudden' 
conveys an impression as if revelat’ion itself had ceasf 
and the world had since lived under a different and k 
divine law. Or if a later generation attempt, like t 
Puritans, to rise once more to the same general view 
human affairs, they fail, because they have no cl 
to the centuries immediately behind them, of wh 
no Bible has been written. 

If the struggle between two soxTs of moralif 
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rccoi'cled there be really so fundamental and universal 
wherever human beings pretend to any morality 
as w6» have represented it, evidently the recoi'd 
ought to be continued so as to embrace modern times. 
It ought to be related how the free morality, after 
lieing successfully levealed to the world, became the 
veligion of races which were so far from being 
lipe for it, that they wi^re hut just I'eady .for the 
legal stage; and how of necessity a new system of 
(lliristian legalism arose which reigned for centm-ies; 
liow, after disciplining a barbarian world, this system, 
so })Owerful, though so i-adically self-contradictory, 
gave way, and the language of St Paul al)out faith 
and liberty began to be intelligible again; how 
the tyranny of a church gave place to the less in- 
toleraltle tyranny of a hook, while the nations were 
|»i'('paring themselves to take uj) once again the 
lieedom of those who live not l)y i-ules but by re¬ 
ligion, th_e_^religion of idea l human ity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NATURAL RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


Naturai. Religion then is no mere dull morality, 
lor in the hi'st place it is fiir wider than any morality, 
hcing as Acide as modern culture, and in the second 
place so far as it is moral and bears fruit in morality, 
even here it ip no mere morality, but a historic religion 
of humanity. A ti’ue icligious life then—so much per¬ 
haps has been sliewn to be possible without aid from 
supernatui’alism. Rut a new objection makes itself 
. lunu'd. ‘ Possible to whom 1 I'o a few elect spirits more 
tinely gifted than the average of mankind, or to a ftw 
I fortunate people lifted above common cares and rid 
enough to indulge hr spiritual luxuries! But religion in 
the })r'oper sense is no srtch delicate thing. Either it 
is otre of the great forces which SAvay whole communities 
at once, or it is nothing. We may speak with 
respect of those refined systems which find an adherent 
here and there among the thoughtful few, but 
should call them philosophy rather than religion. An* 
of this kind is every variety of rationalism, ever;' 
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system of belief which excludes the supernatural. In 
their place such systems may be respectable, but they 
wear a» disguise when they present themselves in the 
character of religion.’ 

In tlie ecclesiastical world Natural Ilehgion is 
commonly hooted down with a confused clamour of 
Mere morality ! Mere philosophy ! as though these two 
coatemptuous epithets had much the same meaning. 
But there is a great difference between them. The 
charge of Mere morality ! has been examined, but it 
remains to meet those who cry Mere philosophy! 
Natural Religion may be much more than a mere 
morality, it may satisfy and elevate the soul as no 
dead morality can do, but it may lack nevertheless 
all popular power, it may be a mere philosophy, in¬ 
curably cold and incomprehensible to the mass of man¬ 
kind. 

It is said that the theophilanthropist Larevellicre- 
Lepeaux once confided to Talleyrand his disappointment 
at the ill-success of his attempt to bring into vogue a 
soit of improved Christianity, a benevolent rationalism 
"'Inch he had invented to meet the wants of a sceptical 
1 age. ‘ His propaganda made no way,’ he said, ‘ what 
"'as he to do ?’ he asked. The ex-bishop politely con¬ 
doled with him, feared it was indeed a difficult task to 
found a new religion, more difficult than could be 
'a^agined, so difficult that he hardly knew what to 
advise! ‘ Still —so he went on after a moment’s re¬ 

flexion—‘ there is one plan which you might at least 
d'y; I should recommend you to be crucified and to 
again the third day.’ 

Yes, indeed! this is a lightning-flash that clears 
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the air. It reniiiids us what religion was in the days 
when r(digion was strong, what a rohust unmis- 
takeal)le thing, and how helplessly languid are these 
modern imitations of it. It shews us how they strike 
a stat(‘sman who lias Ijeen accustomed to respect the 
eld g(muine religion and to make fJoncordats with it. 
lint ])('rceiv(‘s at, once that the modern religion will 
never demand a Concordat. ‘ 

'flu' great, religions of the world have lieen mighty 
sncial and jnlitical forces. Often, as has been said 
a,liove, they ha\'e lu'en hut law under a di.sguise; in 
these cases naturally they have been closely connected 
with file organization of states. It has been laid down 
here (hat in the sense of a sujternatural law reli¬ 
gion is not likely to revive in tlie modern woi'ld. 
'I'he (|nestion now is whether it follows from this admis¬ 
sion that I'eligion is henceforth to have no commanding 
influence upon society at large or upon public affairs. 

lleforo w(' in<piir<' wbethei- Natural Religion may 
Ite exiiected to shew this kind of commanding power, 
it will be necessary to ask ourselves wliether we should 
desire it to do so. For indeefl though we are in 

O 

gi'iieral disposed to respect religion and to regret thr 
decline of it, yekwe have in our minds a mild and some¬ 
what feeble type. A strong religion, when it is clearly 
put before us. causes us to shrink back with alarnr 
Something more, no doubt, than a mere philosophy 
some sort of Church wc are prejtared to expect—tb' 
.surely every variety of religious opinion must have it' 
organized society, the most isolated .schismatic mus- 
at least have his congregation—but we are equal!.' 
convinced that it is the first duty of a Church to R 
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humble, modest, rather iusignibcaiit, to pretend to 
110 public character, to shrink with a kind of horror 
fVom aU connexion with politics. ‘ Iveligion,’ so runs 
ihc maxim, ‘is an affair between man and his Maker.’ 
Till' modern view is that the State is the legitimate 
authority, to which alone belongs the right of exacting 
oliedience, hut that under the shield of the State, 
wliolly separate from it'and regarded by it with 
cold impartiality, there m:iy jiroperly exist modest 
societies in which those who hold common opinions on 
mom! and religious subjects may meet foi- edilication. 
This is a practical view, the result of much hitter 
experience of the excesses into which concrete religions 
have fallen when they have liad uncontrolled jjower. 
Th(> maxim that ‘I'eligion is an affair between man 
and his Maker’ has assuredly done a world of good, 
and it has also an impressive sound. 

But is it true ? For it seems almost easier to 
helicve tliat religion is a mischievous thing than that 
it is a good thing and yet requires to he so carefully 
diluted. Does history exhibit religion as such a se¬ 
mi idary influence, as rendering such very humble un- 
nhti'usive .services to mankind? 

We may think so as long as we follow what 
is the received metliod in religious discu.ssion, treat- 
iiig Christianity as the only religion worthy of 
totice, and every other religion as simply a hateful im- 
hsture. For this method confines our view absolutely 
the history of the Christian Clmrcli. It teaches us 

instance to put aside without the least hesitation 
die example of complete union of Church and State 
Pr esented by Judaism, and never even to recollect other 
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examples presented by heathen forms of religion. 
In (!liristi:in history taken alone we do not to te 
sure lind the weight of evidence decidedly in favour d 
tlie mo(l('rn vi(Hv. On the contrary for twelve centuriw 
out ol' elgiiteen the Ohi'istian Church was in close 
comic.xion with the kluropean States, and in those cen¬ 
turies in which Christianity a})])ears to the historian 
most uilghty and henelicent', when she w'as gathering 
harhaidus nations into the fold of civilisation, the 
Chur (0 eclipsed uikI tended to ahsorl) the State. But 
this serious ficL is su])])()sed to he outweighed l^y the 
agrc'ciiu'iit of the latest and most civilised with the 
earliest and purest ages ol' Christianity in favovir of a 
more retiring kind of religion. The jn-imitive Church 
was a modest soeietp in the Ix.isom of an imperious 
State, and such lias the modern Church since the 
eighteenth century uuder the light of civilisation 
and science tended once more to heconie. 

This considtM'ation in itself seems hardly conclusive. 
The twelv(' theocratic centuries of Cliristianity may 
he thought to shew its essential cliaractcr more truly 
than ('ither those which came before or those whicli 
ha\’e I'ollowed. hecause they offered fewer obstacles to 
its developmeni,. If in the first ages its sphere wa.' 
narrow, this was evidently hecause it had not yet hulk 
and substance enovigh for a larger one; it assumdl 
power as soon as it was aide to do so. Nor dd 
it begin to abandon this power again until it had be¬ 
come weakened by division, for the [dan of releg'atiuy 
religion to the private sphere did not begin to N 
adopted till the Reformatioir had introduced two: 
Christianities whei'e there had been but one before. 
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But if we look beyond Christianity and form our 
idea of religion by a comparison of the difterent forms 
it has assumed, we shall be much more struck by its 
sdcial character and the oi'ganizing power wliich it 
exerts wherever it is powerful at all. Nay more, we 
shall find that the contrast we make bet ween Cbin-eh 
and State, as if they were two independent ami rix'al 
(.(I'gaiiizations, is scai’cely htstoidcal and is founded u[)on 
a \ery special experience. History does not confirm 
the notion that men foi'm one organization for secular 
pmposes and another for s[)ii-itual imion and that these 
organizations afterwards enter into idvaliax llatber 
it shews us religion as the jn-incijud inlluence by 
"idcdi men are ormuiized in the commmdtics wddcb 
afterwards ripen into states. Alliance and still morti 
rivalry between Church tind Sttite <are kite and acci- 
denttd developments : in tin' ordinary c;ise the human 
cninmunity may bt; c;dlc(l tdmost indiderently by the 
name State or (diurch, though in the Ciirliest jteriods 
the name Church and in tint kitest the name State 
"^'■(■ins usually most ajapropriate. Nor is this [uirely a 
I'fimitive phase of society, interesting only to students; 
tior again does it seem so clear that in civili.sed times 
it necessarily gives place to a udiolly^ different phase, 
which the State is su]»reme and purely secular, 
htit allows the existence of modest and insignificant 
■'tdigious associations. 

That primitive jihase itself It is ea.sy for us all to 
‘calize because we know by heart the hymns of the old 
•Jewish religion. We can measure the intimate union 
tif Church and State in Israel by remarking the religious 
t'karacter which belongs in that literature to such words 
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as Jenisalem and Zion. The name of a City there sng- 
gmsts not so luucli law-courts, or even a king’s palace, as 
the liomc of a God. To us it would be startling if 
tlie name Kngland were introduced in our hymns or 
sung in oui' churclu's. What slrould we think then if 
its nauK! and its glories formed the staple of our re¬ 
ligious worshi]), if our church-goers sang—‘Oh pray for 
the peace of England—they shall ])rosper that love 
tliee. God is in the midst of her, she shall not be 

moved.Walk about—and go immd about her and 

tell the towers thereof,.Foi- this God is our God for 

(u-er and ever’'—? llut it may ho answei'ed by one party 
that Jerusalem I'eally was a sacred jJace but that 
EiUgland is not, and by an opposite school that the 
Jews were fanatics wiiosc elevotion to theii' own insti¬ 
tutions ea,us('d their own ruin and misled the world. 
Let us go then to the home of philosojrhy and art, 
to Atlums. Do we su])]iosc that Church and State 
were separated there, that the patrioti.sm of the heroe.s 
of Marathon and Salamis was a, purely secular feeling, 
that tliey were inspired not by feelings of religion but 
by rational consideiutions of the indispensable value of 
democracy to mankind ? Fortunately the voice of one 
ol the generatlo,n of the Mapadcoi'o/xayai is still heard 
among mankind. To Aeschydus Athens is the place 
where Athena comes to sit ]jersonally in judgment and 
preside over the balloting of the jurors, where the Eu- 
menides have been pi-oi)itiated and condescend to live 
among the citizeirs in their sacred cavern. Not less in 
the mind of Sophocles are religion aird jratriotism indi»' 
tinguishably blended. In his ideal picture of Atheii' 
which breathes such an exquisite tendeimess it is not 
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institutions, new improvements or the like, that he 
(hrells on, but the presence of Gocls. Titan Prometheus 
•lias’oiie district; the neigiihouring tields look up to 
the horseman Colonus, and tlie whole is watched by 
tlie ever-seeing orb of Morian Jove and by Atliena. 
Athena! yes, the Athenian scarcely knows whethei' 
he is named after his goddess or his City; when 
his mind dwells upon A'thens, it dwells first and 
|irincipal]y upon tlie Po-u'er wliich makes its abode 
there. 

All this no doubt is ])rimitive in its form; but 
am we right when we imagine tliat a new kind of 
n'ligion wholly different and of an essentially personal 
and private cha.racter has since been introduced ? Is 
it true that whereas the ancient religions including 
the Jewish were closely connected with ]>ul)lic and 
national life, Christianity is different in kiiid, being 
purely of the nature of a |)liiloso])hy and intended 
"Illy as a guide to tlie individual conscience ? It hms 
rio doubt occasionally taken this character, but all 
religions alike must do so in certain adverse circum¬ 
stances. The homogeneous community wliich is State 
Slid Church at once may cease to be jiossible. This 
"ill happen for instance vlien such c^ommunities are 
I’lended or confused together by conque.st, as in the 
Hoinan Empire; it will happen again, as in modern 
Europe, when the natural unforced consent of opinion 
"liich the old religions required has been destroyed 

schism and scepticism, d'hen will appear the phe- 
'“Uiiienon of pirivat e religi on, scarcely distinguishable 
'I'oiu philosophy but capable of being represented as 
’’Up and Innocent just because it is weak. It does not 
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appear that Christianity has ever wished or consented, 
except under constraint, to be such a religion. Its 
nature is misrepresented when it is reduc«'d to u 
set of philoso]ihical or quasi-philosophical opinions, its 
history is misrepresented wlieu it is described as a 
iquiet spiritual influence, wliolly lemoved from tin- 
turmoil of ])ublic disUirbances, and spreading invisibly 
from heart to heait. Its rise and success are closely 
connected with great political revolutions. It springs 
up in the bosom of a primitive state-church or church- 
state ; its l)irtli-thi-oes are like a nationality move¬ 
ment, like the beginning of a war of liberation, so 
much so that its Founder is chai’ged with rebellion. 
Its earliest controversy concerns the question of na¬ 
tionality ; not opinions or dogmas hut the acceptance of 
the badge of a jKirticular nation, tins is the first test 
we hear of in the history of Christianity. And when 
we ttike ;i broad view of the gradual lise of this 
religion to universal dominion we do not find it making 
its way after the fiishion of a .scientific di.scovery, but 
we see it taking advantage of [)eculiar circumstance^ 
in the composition of the Ifoman Empire. Oin? 
of these circumstances was the wide diffusion of the 
Jewish nationahty, which helped the new doctrine 
into notice everywhere at once. Another was the 
hopeless decay of Homan religion and the difficulty c 
holding the Fhnpire together without the help of • 
great spiritual force. For in spite of the strikin, 
ability with which the Homan administrators apph*^'' 
the conception of a purely secular system which shoiil 
be only a State and should contain Churches with 
out being a Church, the experiment did not in tb 
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end succeed. The Homan Empire became in its 
turn by tlie acceptance of Cdirlstianlty, what ancient 
Israel apd ancient Athens had been, a city ol‘ God. 
Most instructive is it to trace tlie process by which 
amid the terrible storm,s of the fifth century this 
change was thoroughly consolidated, the curious com¬ 
promise between tlie Koman Empire and the Christian 
t'lmrch by which Rome •became the sacred _ centre 
of a, religion which had at the beginning regarded 
home with abhorrence, the strange comyiosite re¬ 
ligion which was made by blending Christian ideas 
witli Roman ma.vims so as to oppose to the inroad 
of harbari.sni the essence of ancient civilisation con¬ 
centrated into a creed. The final result was the 
Holy Roman Empire, a Chai-les crowned by the 
t'lmrch, and standing forth in the attitude of David 
as t he head of a Eurojicaai theocracy. 

Thus the first great experiment of a purely 
^|‘calar State hail failed. After this* men lived 
"lice more for centuries in one of those sjiiritual 
talirics which are State and Church alike, and this 
'iiiK' on a vast universal scale. Then in its tiii'ii the 
dieocratic Roman Emjiire decayed, though even now 
it remains the most consyiicuous fact about the 
' liristian flhurch that the name of the world-state 
liome is stamped upon the largest liranch of it. But 
he Roman Church stands there isolated and scarcely 
•itellia-ihle to the modern world because it has lost the 

o 

‘Ionian Emjiire to which it lielongs. States founded 
'0 a difierent principle, national States, have arisen on 
he territoiy of the universal State, and the national 
tates in their turn strove for a long time to be Cities 
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of God. Tn tlie seventeentli century Scotland repro¬ 
duced all tlie cllaroctcristies and accustomed itself to 
tlie plirasesof tlio Jewish tlieocracy, and the \v<Drld saw 
apuiin a covenanted jxrople. 

Even the French Ilevolution conceived religion as 
public. It made two experiments in religion. At 
first the church was to he Christian and Gallican. 
T] lis was the aim of the Constitution Civile. When 
the times grew wlldei' Christianity was renounced, but 
the idea of a national religion, some worship of the 
Suprenui lleing or the Country, gi'ounded on the theo¬ 
cratic views of Ilousseau, lingered in the French mind. 
Since then however we have witnes.sed a jiowerful re- 
\-ival of the secular State, as it was seen in the earlier 
Roman Fmpii'c, and nothing henceforth can be more 
unlikely than any revival of the old type of public 
religion. lint what was that old type ? For we are to 
remember that religion ma,y be conceived either as a 
law or as a worslii]). Now it is as a law that public 
religion is declining; not only have the punishments 
of a future state lost much of their deterrent in¬ 
fluence, but ‘courts Christian’ in this life, the whole 
machinery of religious law, everytliing that connects 
religion as sucli with the ma,gistrate, is in the course 
of being exploded. 

But religion in the other sense remains. In this 
sense may it not continue to be public and all-em¬ 
bracing? Or must we needs allow religion to he 
lost in the crowd of tenable opinions and to become 
a mere philosojJiy ? The advocates of the secular state 
and the private religion are unwilling to acknowledfi'' 
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and they argue that tlreir voluntary churches are no more 
like mere philosojduc scliools than the voluntary in¬ 
dependent churches of Corinth and Ephesus were like 
t1ie philosophic schools that may have tlourished beside 
tliese. That age, they tell us, was the purest age of the 
riuirch ;■ we can desire nothing better than t(^ restore 
It. Let Truth confide in her own wea])ons; she will 
certainly prevail. ‘ 

Prevail! yes, but when once she has ])revailed, this 
state of things, which is evidently a state of unstable 
c(|nilibrium, must ])ass away. The age of Consta,ntine 
iimst come for Truth sooner or later, though a nev' 
Constantine will use new imrchinei’y. Truth must 
sooner or later be in some sense established, though by 
no means in the old sense. 

The modern imitation of the primitive Church is 
unlike its ]uodel in this that it does not seriously 
expect to triumph. It sees the ancient legal churcli.es 
decline, but it sees their ])lace taken not by the 
'oluntavy churches but by secidarity or No Church. 
Between this and the waning powers of the past 
die sects or p.iivate religions occupy a modest po¬ 
rtion. They win small trium])hs, but no one sup¬ 
poses that the future belongs to tlujm. Their field 
d' influence seems strictly limited. They speak of 
ieedom of thought, of the right of private judgment, 
lut they see with anxiety that private judgment is in- 
lined in these days to reject supernaturalism, and with- 
"it supernaturalism they know no way of distinguish- 
''g themselves from schools of ‘ mere philosophy.’ The 
‘''iinitive Church defied and vanquished nhilosonbv * 
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one mystery after another in compliance with the 
spirit of tlie a^e, hut parts insensibly at the same time 
with all character and distinct tendency, as.,a river 
broadenino- towards its mouth ceases to be a river and 
to have an onward movement just when the hanks 
that confined it fall away on either side. 

For us the (question is whether, if the present 
tendency ])revails and supernaturalism dies out in 
established and voluntary cluirches alike, there will 
remain the materials out of which a church in the 
public souse, that is, a ^'reat and commanding union of 
hearts and minds, can he formed. Or must it be ad¬ 
mitted that Natural ifeligion, whatever may be its 
othei' advantages, cannot hold a church together? 

bet us remark that though those ancient religions 
which had such a mighty authority rested usually upon 
the belief in a divine intervention, the intervention 
was not in quite all cases supernatural. Among the 
most powerful of those religions has been Moham¬ 
medanism, and yet Mohammed professed to perform 
i\o miracles, llere then is an example of Natural 
Iteligion which nevertheless has been no mere phi- 
loso[)hy. And if miracles may he dispeirsed with vei 
may concei\'e that even the name of God may he dis¬ 
pensed with jtrovided the reality which answers to 
that name is not wanting. That Eternal Law ot 
the Universe which has been treated here as equ>' 
valent to God might form the basis of a great re¬ 
ligion if only it revealed itself by evidence as con¬ 
vincing to the modern mind as that of miracles was to 
the mind of antiquity. 
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thing arguable, something deniable. Now the case is 
altered when philosophy changes its name and becomes 
science.. No one says ‘mere science.’ 

The God in whom the modern world believes has 
also his Revelation. The solid methods by which truth 
is separated from mere opinion and science winnowed oirt 
(if pliilosophy open a new fountain of prophecy, and give 
once more a public, authoritative character to truth. 

I^i'ivate judgment is the cry which has been used 
with success against the ancient chtu'ches. It has 
hcon declared absurd to expect agreement of opinion 
ill large multitudes of men. Each individual, it is 
Mid, thinks as lie cannot help thinking, and that will 
Mot be as his neighbour thinks— quot /lomines tot 
xi'iikritiae. This principle must no doubt be fatal to 
clnirches—as it must be fatal to all co-operation for 
liigh purposes among men. If against churches it has 
I'cen successful, the reason is that as a matter of fact 
tli(‘ir dogmas had come to seem only (jiiesTionable ojii- 
liens and by no means certain truths. Now properly 
peaking it is not a questionable opinion, but an un- 
I'lestionable one which a church guards; it is an 
pinion in which a community lives and which it 
'leathes as its atmosphere, an opinion or way of 
lewing the universe which makes the community to 
t' a community and gives it the power to rule itself 
nd make laws for itself. That the dogmas of modern 
lurches are not of this kind is most true, but it is 
est false that there has never been such an un- 
iestionable opinion, wholly dilFerent from mere phi- 
mphv, aud it is fm.lsA ak— -. 
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Is it true that the modern world has and can have no 
such unquestioned universal opinion ? The answer will be 
‘Not upon religious or theological questions. Qn other 
subjects tliere may he agreement, more perhaps than 
in former ])eriods ; but upon these questions we see 
only increasing disagreement or iircreasing despair. 
Among active minds tlieie is either individual belief 
and solitaiy worship, or elsot-there is a reasoned opinion 
that no theology is possible and that religion is obsolete.’ 
It has l.)een urged here that this current view 
proceeds upon an utterly loose definition, both of 
religion and of theology, and that it is only true 
of particular religions and tlieologies framed on the 
received ecclesiastical pattern. It has been irrged that 
a new theology and a new religion have grown up 
unobserved outside the ecclesiastical s[)here. But is 
this new system a ‘ mere philosojdiy ’ ? in other words 
is it a mere limited influence capable at the utmost 
only of organising a new sect, or is it one of those 
great prevalent ways of thinking in which whole 
generations walk, one of those great atmospheres of 
thought and feeling which embrace whole lands and 
continents and furnish the breath of life to vast popu¬ 
lations ? If it is the latter rather than the former 
and if it rests on evidence which though not super¬ 
natural has equal cogency to the modern mind, then 
the new religion is a religion in the old, grand, public 
sense of the word. 

Let us look again for a moment at that old, one^ 
universally accepted, idea of religion. Surely in re¬ 
cent times we have been misled by exceptional d*' 
cumstances, by the religious disagreement that h^' 
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prevailed ever since the Reformation, to form a wrong 
notion of the very province of religion. That province 
is much more national and political, much less personal, 
than is commonly supposed. Religion is not a man’s 
private philosophy, whether that be based on reason or 
on revelation. It is the atmosphere of common thought 
and feeling which surrounds a community ; because all 
at once breathe it and live on it, therefore it .is a re¬ 
ligion. Upon the history of religion this peculiarity is 
written in characters so large that nothing but the 
violent drift of modern society in an opposite direction 
could have made us blind to it. But we are under 
a prepossession which causes us to overlook the leading 
part which have ])laycd in the great reli¬ 

gious revolutions and to attribute everything to persons 
and indivudual opinions. We imagine religions to make 
their way either, like scientific doctrines, through their 
truth, or else through some adaptation tojunnan needs, 
and do not perceive that commonly they are what may 
he called nationalities in an idealized form. 

Even in modern Europe we can observe the affinity 
which exists between the spirit of nationality and that 
of religion. ‘Italy,’ said Mazzini, ‘is itself a religion.’ 
Ves! the view of life, the way of thinking which has 
become characteristic of a nation, constitutes a sort of 
'itinosphere round the individual members of it, an 
influence moulding the character of each successive 
generation which arises to represent it. Any shock or 
t^hange which makes the individual aware of this atmo- 
There about him, raises nationality into religion. ‘By 
he waters of Babylon’ Jewish nationality is transformed 
nto Judaism 'N’nf. . 
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who finds himself in Europe translates of sheer necessity 
his American ways of thinking into a creed; he can 
think and talk of nothing else; to every European he 
pr('achos, like St Paul, ‘in season and out of season,’ 
America, America. And when the shock has been 
gi\en by some tragic catastrophe, as in the case ol 
ancient Jerusalem or modei'ii Italy, the creed of 
nationality becomes solemn'and intense, so that the 
sull'ei’Ing ])atriot says in all seriousness that his country 
is to him a religion. 

J’his ])henomenon so often recurring may almost 
be called the key to religious liistory. Wc should find 
it in every page of the Bible did we not carefully inter¬ 
pret it away l)y giving an artificial meaning to all such 
words as Israel, Zion, Jerusalem. We should see, il 
we could forget the glosses, that wc have before us the 
long epic of the formation, growth, sufferings, death 
and resurrection of a nationality. The nationality rises 
again idealized and diffused in the form of a world-reli¬ 
gion. How blind to see in the triumph of Christianity 
merely the j^revalence of certain doctrines about the 
unseen world, merely the work of persons or the 
success of a philoso])hy, and not rather the idealization 
of the Jewish n,ationality! It is the extension of the 
Jewish citizenship to the Gentiles. It is this so truly 
that the nations of Europe actually adopt as their oavh 
the entire history and literature of Israel, so that Jewish 
traditions, heroes and poets supersede everywhere the 
native treasure of memory. What more could Mazzia 
desire for his Italy than that her Dante and Michae 
Angelo should be for the world what the Jews have seei 
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Still more completely do we mistake the nature of 
aiiotlier religious revolution only less great than this 
through our ignorance of the close connexion between 
religion and nationality. Tlie I'ise of Latin Christianity 
and of the Papacy is an event, the grandeur of which is 
utterly lost upon those who understand only privaite 
religion. They can see nothing in it hut a corruption 
or perhaps a fraud. They do not sec that the shi])- 
wreck of the Western Em])ire in tlie midst of the har- 
iiii.ric invasions was to the llouian world what the 
Babylonish captivity was to tlie Jcwisli, and that as 
the latter event created Judaism the former could not 
l-iut call into existence llomanism. Tliey do not see 
tliat the Holy P^oman Empire of the Middle Ages is to 
Boine just what the Christian (biurch is to Judaism, 
that it is the resurrection of a fallen nationality in an 
idealized sha])e. 

Look almost where you will in tlie, wide held of 
history, you find religion, whenever it works freely and 
uiightily, either giving birth to and sustaining states, 
or else raising them up to a second life after tladr 
destruction. It is a great state-builder in the hands 
of Moses and Ulfilas and Cregory and Nicliolas; in tlie 
I’uder hands of Mohammed and many another tamer 
itid guide of gi’oss populations down to the Prophet of 
I tab it has the same character, the same too in the 
lauds of the almost forgotten Numas and propagatoi's 
d the Apollo-worship who laid the foundation of 
loman and Greek civilisation, and of the pilgrim 
itliers who founded New England. In the East to 
Ids day nationalitv and ,>,.0 
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adoption of a new religion and afterwards expressed 
itself more than once in national covenants; the Re¬ 
formation itself may he represented as coming’out of 
the German national consciousness, and it has been 
proposed to call the various forms of Protestant¬ 
ism by the collective name of Teutonic Christi¬ 
anity. Lastly in Cluistianity itself, in Romanism and 
partly also in Mohammedanism, we see religion in the 
form of an ag-gressive or missionary nationality bringing- 
foreign nations into a new citizenship. 

All this being overlooked, the very outlines of 
European development disap]»ear from our view. In 
losing sight of the connexion between religion and 
nationality we lose tbe clue to tlie .struggle of Church 
and State, which is the ca])ital fact in the development 
of Eurojio. As in the first part of the struggle we over¬ 
look that the Church is but another aspect of the 
Lmpire, and (,fatholicisnr but the embodiment of the | 
Homan nationality, so in the later stages of it, in the ! 
modern struggle between Catliolicism and that which 
calls itselt the State, we are Ijlind to the fact that under 
the so-called State there lurks a new, yet undeveloped 
Church. For State and Church belong to<)-ether and 
the link between them is nationality. As the Church 
withcrut the State becomes a mere philosophical or quasi- 
phi losojdiical sect, .so the State without the Church 
(i.c. without a living conscious nationality) is a inert' 
administrative machine, the feebleness of which has 
been brought to light in the revolutions of the nine 
toenth century. On the other hand a State animated 
by a Church acquires a kind of nationality even when 
nationality in the strictest sense is wanting to it- 
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Tims the Roman world was naturally but a congeries of 
nations forced togetlier by conquest, but religion made 
it one,'till the phrases Oiina llomaiiiis and Fopidns 
Chnstianus hecame convoitihlc terms. And the modern 
siates which boast so loudly of their absolute secularity 
,)r even of their hostility to religion are not content in 
practice to be merely seculai', as is shown by tbeii' 
eagerness to get the contrdl of odtication. They study 
10 form out of their own separate nationality a new 
icligion, to revive as far as they can the national 
I'oligions Avhich gave so vivid a life t(j the states of 
antiquity. 

If tliese views are just, if under the modern State 
tliere lurks an undeveloped Cluu'ch and beliind the 
Catholic Church there remain traces ol' the ancient 
imperial state, then the prevalent notion of the Church 
asdyingandthe secular State as destined soon to prevail 
rgainst it is not less erroneous than we have found (Ther 
popular notions about religion to be. The momentary 
anescence of the Church in modern life is only caused 
liy the decay of one soit of church coinciding in time 
'vith the infancy of another. In the ancient world tlu', 
*'lmrch of single nationalities was vigorous, in tln^ 
medieval world the Catholic Church,, of the Roman 
'■'■Olid-state; in the modern world we see the de- 
'■liiie of the latter coinciding with the revival of the 
'ovmer. But if so, what is to be expected! That we 
drill end where we began, that the last traces of a 
'"liversal Church will disappear and national religions 
'iicrease and compete against each other? Surely not. 
Hie revival of the separate nationality will be checked 
liter a certain point; never again can the NaiiAji 
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eclipse Humanity; and in the modern world the na¬ 
tional spirit, though it refuses to be suppressed, is too 
narrow and provincial to play the first part. ’Already 
we see the necessary reaction against it setting in, and 
tlie complaint is heard that it has revived national 
antipathies and has filled the world with gigantic 
armies. 

We. may look then for'a counter revival of that 
cosmopolitan system which was represented in the 
Middle Ages by the Empire-Church. The universal 
nationality restored to vigour will once more embrace 
the local nationalities, the ])rovinces of humanity. 
Such a imiver-sal nationality, like all nationalities, will 
require both a State and a Church. What then will 
bo the Catholic Church of the future? 

The Church, according to the view here taken, is 
I ho atmosphere of though t, feeling and belief that 
surrounds the State; it is in fact its civilisation made 
more or less tangible and visible. What then is the 
IJnivei'sal Church but universal civilisation? When 
a, Universal Ch\u’ch stood out in visible shape before 
men, that is, in the Middle Ages, what was it 
but the embodiment of universal civilisation as then 
understood? A,universal civilisation exists now not 
less certainly. If it is less visibly embodied this 
perhaps because it suffers less pressure, because it 
not now in constant danger of destruction from 
and Arab, Turk and Mongol. 

We can point to an example of such an unembodie^l 
religion which never attained to be regarded as anythin;- 
more than a form of civilisation. Among the idealise^ 
mn.f.iraift.litifts en mu era,ted iust now one was omitted, !■' 
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some respects the most influential of all. Did then the 
Greek nationality neAmr assume an ideal foi’in ? Assui'ed- 
ly it did. Hellenism is a [flienomenon as conspicxious as 
either Judaism or Romanism. But Judaism and Ro¬ 
manism are tlie names of religions, whereas Uollenisin 
was never recognized as a religion but only as a form ol' 
civilisation. Perha[)s this Avas owing to the fact that 
its diffusion in the world‘was not accompanied by any 
tragedy or national agony exciting intense emotions. 
In any case it has been an influence not less powerful 
enduriuaf and beneficial than that of most religions, and 
it has been an influence of essentially the same kind. 

It is possible that modeim civilisation ought to be 
content with an Influence not more pal])ably embodied 
than this. We cannot consider what a mighty fln-ce 
religion has shown itself in creating and sustaining 
states without recollecting at the same time what 
terrible things it has doiui, and jierhaps congratulating 
ourselves that religion in that ancient sense of the woi'd 
■Seems now an exhausted volcano. A sane man cannot, 
'vish back again the Church of the Middle Ages, even 
though he may recognize all the grandeur and hene- 
ficence of It" in its place and time. The important 
thing is not that wm should have visible ecclesiastical 
institutions, but that we shoidd feci ourselves to have 
•^iir religion, although w'e call it oidy civilisation, that 
the modern Avorld too should be in its way a Jerusalem, 
'tu Athens, and no mere secular Balml. 

Religion in the individual was identified above with 
''■'dture ; religion in its public aspect now ap])ears to Ije 
'dentical with civilisation. And as culture was shown 
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Truth, it will aj)pear that the term civilisation expresses 
the same threefold religion, shorvn on a larger scale in 
the characters, institutions, and ways of life of rtations. 

When Western civilisation is confronted with the 
races outside it or the classes that have sunk below it, 
what does it feel irresistibly impelled to teach? Science, 
that is definiteness of co)ice])tion, accuracy of obser- 
\'ation and computation, intellectual conscientiousness 
and patience, and closely connected with these, the 
active spirit which rejects fatalism and believes that 
maifs condition can be bettered by his eftbrts. What 
else ? Humanity, not limited Ity tribe or nation, and 
including all [principles aifecting man’s dealings with his 
kind, res|)ect for women, respect for individual liberty, 
respect for misfortpine. Again what else ? Delight and 
confidence in uatTii’e, op])osed alike to the su[>ei'stitious 
dread of idolatry and to the joylessness of monasticism 
or puritanism. 

This, then, is our civilisation ; and pvdiat is the re¬ 
ligion that ins])ircs it ? That scientific spirit of obser¬ 
vation and method is the worship of God, whose ways 
are not as our ways, but vdiose law is eternal, and 
in the knowledge ol‘ whom alone is solid well-being- 
That spirit of active humanity is Christianity, and it 
is sup}>lemented by several other forms of the worship 
of Man which have grown ipp round it. Lastly- 
that enjoyment of the visible Avorld is a fragment 
saved from the wreck of Paganisni. It is the wor¬ 
ship of the forms of Nature derived from Greece, 
first widely diftused at the Renaissance, aircl welcomed 
since and spread still more widely by artist natures 
from age to age. 
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We have remarked that a civilisation or religion 
which to those who live in the midst of it is imper¬ 
ceptible* as an atmosphere becomes distinctly visible 
ill contrast with the outer world. Greeks felt tlieir 
Hellenism in contact witli liarbai’ism and Jews their 
election in contact with the Gentiles. When the 
contrast liecomes intense a condition of unstable equi- 
lilirium is created; tlie reli'gdon becomes aggressive or 
missionary, and one of those great ,s|)iritual movements 
takes place which mai'k ;it long intervtds the progress 
of humanity, such as the conversion of till nations to 
Judaism, to Ilomanisni, to Hellenism. Now there never 
was a time wlien the equilibrium was so unstalile as it 
is now betiveen the great ruling civilisation of the 
world, which is no longer the narroAv civilisation of 
some single city or tribe, Imt the great common 
tradition of a brotherhood of great nations, ;ind the 
iiutlying peoples. Whereas in jiast timys the better 
civilisation had to protect itself from destruction and 
became missionary in self-defence, now it is rather 
tempted to be apathetic from too triumphant superi- 
ei’ity. It weiglis the question whether barbarism 
diovdd not rather be exterminated than converted, 
■lud while it does so the question answers itself, for 
tile nations are baqitized with gin and the chaff of 
iiuiuanity is burnt u[) with unquenchable fire-water. 

Thus tlie modenr religion finds a vast work 
eady for its hands, a work which will comjjel it to 
?h e itself some organisation. Tire children of modern 
"dlisation are called to follow in tlie footstejis of 
^aul, of Gregory, of Boniface, of Xavier, Eliot, and 
avingstone; but they must carry not mevelv (Hf rSp+i- 
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anity in its narrow clerical sense but their whole 
mass of spiritual treasures to those who want them. 
Let us carry the true view of the universe, the true 
astronomy, the true chemistry and the true physiology 
to polytheists still lapped in mythological dreams; let 
us carry progress and free-will to fatalist nations and 
to nations cramped by the fetters of primitive custom; 
let us carry the doctrine of a rational liberty into the 
lieart of Oriental despotisms; in doing all this—not 
indeed suddenly or fiinatically, nor yet pharisaically, 
as if we ourselves liad nothin^ to learn—we shall 

O 

admit the outlying world into the great civilised com¬ 
munity, into the modern City of God. 

A ])henom(mon so unique as the marriage of 
England and India ought, if anything can, to give 
life and distinct sha])e to the religion of civilisa¬ 
tion among us. India wants so much that Emdancl 
has to give, qvcn if we grant that there is much alsn 
which we might learn from India. But what j;)recisel} 
have we to giva;, and in what way precisely ought it io 
be given '1 For assuredly v'e have also much to give 
that India docs iiof want, that w'ould be ruinous to her. 
We are required therefore rigorously to test our owr 
civilisation, to josk ourselves what influence goes fortl 
from us, how flrr our spiritual contact is life-giving aii'i 
how far it may be noxious and noisome. And in tlur 
[U'obing our civilisation we cannot but be led to ])erceivi’ 
that it is something wholly different from our men' 
institutions, that it is a personal influence issuing ri 
the same time out of each individual Englishman, airl 
if we try to define it we shall be led at last to 001116?^ 
that it is neither more nor less than our religion. 
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But along with it there goes forth from us also our 
irreligion, and still more, our false religion. And so 
India gets from England not only the rigorous and 
commanding science of the West, not only its Christian 
iiiimanity enlarged by Teutonic liberty, not only its 
less dreamy enjoyment of life, but also all Englisli here¬ 
sies, all our deviations from the liire of true ci\"ilisation, 
all our ignorances, rudenesses and shortcomings. The 
iiatioiial faults, which we so readily pardon in ourselves, 
w'hicli we smile at and are half proud of, may well 
frio-hten us when we see tliem maaniified in the total 
working of the whole nation Tipon another nation, and 
still more in the general imprcs.sion produced.by England 
upon mankind. Our want of any high ideal, the coin- 
inonness of our ainjs and of oxir lives, the decay of that 
strong individuality which used to be our boast, our 
want of any moroJ greatness wliich may at all corre¬ 
spond to the wide extension and prosperity of the 
huglish race, all this which we fondly misname our 
common-sense, our honest plainness and practicality, 

• may well frighten us when we view it thus, and may 
almost fill us with the foreboding of an ignominious 
national fall. 

These and such as these are the thoughts which 
i'elong to religion, these far more than speculations 
nbout cosmogony or miracles or a future life. Witness 
'be Hebrew prophets themselves, including the last 
iind greatest of them all! Their great topic was 
ilw'ays the destiny of cities and nations, the rise and 
"11 of kingdoms, national sins and punishments, and 
'hether ‘in the judgment it should be more tolerable’ 
"r this city or for that. 
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But if modern civilisation ought to become mission¬ 
ary it ought to embody itself in something of the 
nature of a church. And thus we arrive at the Church 
of the Natural Religion. 

A churcli without supernaturalisni! The idea is 
so little familiar to us that it may be well to state 
distinctly at this point the difference between the cori- 
ce.pti(m here presented ofchurch and that which is 
current. 

For the current notion which is somewhat as follows: 
That an ahsolnlely uniipre supernatural occurrence, 
namely tiie Ih'surrection of .l(‘.sus, called into existence 
an a.hsolutoly uni<pu‘ institution called the Churcli: 
that the progi-ess of scepticism in modern times having 
thrown doubt on the reality of this occurrence the 
Church, is likely to fall, and that after the fill of the 
Church human society will be left jmrely secular : 
we are led ^o sub.stitute a view which may be tlni' 
stated : 

That every connuunity has in a form more or le.S' 
organised that for which Christianity furnished ' 
name, that is a church, or rather that every sucl: 
community is in one aspect a church as in another it i' 
a state: that Christianity was the instrument by whid- 
the univensal state, the Roman Kmpire, complete^ 
itself and became also a church; that the growth 
new states in the bosom of the ancient Empire Ir'' 
created a powerful reaction against the universal 
religion, because each new state is ambitious of bavin? 
a religion and a church to itself; that the decline e! 
the ancient Church paves the way not to secularit.' 
but to a new growth of national religions such as tliosr 
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of the ancient world; but tliat the ancient Church has 
left behind it a conception of universal civilisation, 
which holds in check these national religions and out of 
which a new universal churcli aiid religion is likely to 
grow ; so that it seems lileely that, as the ancient world 
liad national religions and the medieval world a, 
universal religion, the future will witness national re¬ 
ligions flourishing inside a grand universal religion. 

It is not solely in ordc'i' to final with the outlying 
populations that tlie universal religion might well em¬ 
body itself in a church. There' is a domestic [U’oblcm 
no less urgent. It is not only for foreign expor¬ 
tation that civilisation needs to bo concentrated into 
a doctrine ; without such concentration it can scarcely 
maintain itself at home. '^I'his is iio new-fangled 
notion, but one of the oldest and best authorised 
observations. All old pliilosophers loiew that the 
llibric of the State I’csted ultimately uyon a way of 
Uiinking, a habit of opinion, a ‘discipline,’ which was 
a thing so delicate and easily deranged that in the 
"pinion of some of them new tunes coming into vogue 
might be enough to cause a revolution. If this was 
true then, in a world com])arativcly rpiiet, in com¬ 
munities subject to few shocks of thouglit, how much 
inore true must it be in the vast organisation of latei’ 
times? That impalpable way of thinking needed after- 
" ards, in the age of migrations, to harden itself into an 
‘t'on doctrine guarded by a potent priesthood; thus 
'^'tily could the great miracle of human history be 
mcoinplished, civilisation and the unity of it be 
'reserved. Another universal danger now threatens, 
'he tide of barbarism might be stemmed by spiritual 
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aiithority; the tide of thought, scepticism and discovery 
which lias set in since can be stemmed by no such 
means. No wise man indeed wishes to stem it; and 
yet in some way it must be warded off the institutions 
which it att:icks as recklessly as if its own existence 
did not depend on them. It introduces everywhere a 
sc(^ptical condition of mind, which it recommends as the 
only way to I'eal knowledge; and yet if such scepticism 
l)ecanic ])ractical, if large communities came to regard 
every question in politics and law as absolutely open, 
their institutions would dissolve, and science, among 
other things, would be buried in the ruin. 

Modern thought biings into vogue a speculative 
Nihilism rvliich explodes traditional theories, such, for 
instance, as the theory of Monarchy; but uninten¬ 
tionally it creates at the same time a practical Nihilism 
which explodes and annihilates the Monarch himself! 

There is a mine under modern society which, if \vc 
consider it, has been the necessary result of the 
abeyance in recent times of the idea of the Church. 
There is a total w;iut ol' cor'respondence between the 
views r)f the people and the system under which they 
live. The body wants a soul, the State wants a Church. 
This is ecprally .true of the populations which are still 
conservative as it is of those wdiich are revolutionary. 
The link has been broken which united the mass to 
the advanced minds. The people have long ceased to 
understand or to follow their own development. 

In England the ideas of the multitude are perilously 
divergent from those of the thinking class. No sut- 
licient pains have been taken to diffuse everywhere 
the real religion of the age. Accordingly a large 
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section of the people adhei'e to the limited religion of 
the past as it was in the last age of the real elEciency of 
ecclesiastical organisations, and another large section 
have abandoned this and have gained no other religion 
in its place. No adequate doctrine of civilisation is 
taught among us. Science only j^cnetrates either in 
the form of useful information or else in that of a 
negative doctrine opposed >to religion ; as itself a main 
part of religion, as the grand revelation of God in 
these later times supplementing rather than supersed¬ 
ing older revelations, it remains almost as much un¬ 
known as in the dark ages. Still less known perhaps 
is that doctrine of the gradual development of human 
society which alone can ex[)laiu to us the present state 
of aftairs, give us the clue to history, save us from 
political aberrations and point out tbe direction of 
jirogress. So long as cliurches were efficient this idea 
of the continuity of civilisation was kept before the 
general mind. A grand outline of God’s dealings with 
tlie human race, drawn from the Bible and the church 
doctrine, a sort of map of history, was possessed by all 
alike. Are we sufficiently aware what bewilderment 
must arise wdien this is no longer the case, when those 
old outlines grow^ unserviceable, but no new map is 
kirnished 1 

Such bewilderment may continue for a long time 
passive. In a country like England, a country of pub¬ 
licity and reform, wdiere political institutions do not 
press overwhelmingly upon the individual, where for 
distance there is no conscription, the absence of any 
doctrine of civilisation may but make public opinion per- 
ple.xed and vacillating, so as to cause the nation to seem 
s. 14 
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unworthy of its position in the world. But this same 
bewilderment, which here produces only duhiess, leads 
on the Continent to revolutionary frenzy. There the 
old instructress of nations, the Cliurch, has not merely 
declined in influence l>ut is regarded as a malignant 
deceiver; there too the pressure of governments is 
severely felt. The result is a body without a soul, 
institutions without corresponding ways of thought, or 
in other words a State without a Cluirch. The sufier- 
insr individual instead of seein<T in the institutions 
around him Ids institutions, tlie house he lives in, sees 
no connexion between himself and them, knows nol 
how they came or wliy they exist, and suspects then 
to be but tlie walls of a prison into rvhich he has beei 
entrapped by a conspiracy of priests and kings. On 
doctrine of civilisation he has rejected as fakse, and h 
conceives no other except the wild improvised conjee 
ture that it has been from the beainnin<r a wickc 

O O 

imposture. 

Tlie truth is that religion is and always has bee 
*tho basis of societies and of states. It is no mei 
philosophy, but a practical view of life which who 
communities live by. For this purpose it must have 
basis more solid J,han mere individual opinion. Wh 
can this basis be? ‘Divine revelation and miracl 
said men in past times. They said so because th 
miracles had an overwhelming, awe-striking effc 
beyond ordinary evidence. But a change of opini 
has taken place, so that miracles instead of compelli 
belief have now the effect of 2^rovoking disbelief, 
then religion henceforth imjiossible ? 

But in projiortion as miracles have declined, scl' 
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tilic method has risen, in credit. Why should it 
not then be capable by this time of doing what in old 
times only miracle could do ? ‘Ah! hut unhappily 
science refuses its testimony on the very points which 
are most essential. We want a future life, a heaven 
\vhich will atone for all our sufferings here, and science 
will not give us one.’ 

True, this purpose of religion science will not serve. 
But it is by no means the only jmrpose of religion. 
From history we learn tliat the great function of 
religion has been the founding and sustaining of 
states. And at this moment rve are threatened with a 
general dissolution of states frotn the decay of religion. 
Now it does not seem impossible without miracle and 
using scientific method alone as our organ of discovery 
to lay down such a Natural lleligion as may serve at 
least this purpose, and may be a sustaining principle to 
the civilisation of the world. 



CHAPTER V. 

I 

NATUim RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. 

We have been led on from tlie conception of a Natural 
Reliinon to that of a Natural Church. We have not 
thought of it as a mere utopia, which may or may not 
sooner or later he realised. This Church exists already, 
a vast communion of all who are Inspired by the culture 
and civilisation of the age. But it is unconscious, and 
perhaps if it could attain to consciousness it might 
organise itself more deliberately and effectively. 

Now there exists by the side of this a Church whicli 
has had from ancient times consciousness and organissi- 
tion. It is still vigorous and influential, especially in 
this country. Ought the vast unconscious Church here 
described to disregard the conscious Church, and ought 
it to organise itself independently? Or should it 
regard the existing Church organisation as rightfully 
its own, and as capable by reform of being adapted to 
its purposes? For thus when fifty years ago a nev 
England had sprung up in vast manufacturing towns ot 
which Parliament knew nothing, that new Englanil 
did not frame for itself a new Parliament, but calle<l 
for a Reform Bill which admitted it into the old. 
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The hindrance to siicli a course is obvious enough, 
and yet it must seem strange to those who arrive at 
the notion of a church as we have done. The great 
ideas which lie at the basis of civilisation do 
indeed demand much study from those who are to 
teach them, but we are not disturbed by the fear that 
of able and seriou.s men undertaking such study, a 
large proportion will end by rejecting the ideas as 
untrue. Or if such a doubt should arise we should 
think it ought to be mot by reconsidering, and, if 
necessary, altering the accepted doctrine. Wo should 
certainly not think it ought to be met by rigidly 
excludino’ all such heterodox candidates, however 
numerous, however able, however serious. The clergy 
of such a church as has been here described, if it .should 
have a clergy, would be subjected to no tests of 
opinion, but only to tests of character and competence. 
It would be held tliat liberty of opinion was tlie first 
condition of their efficiency as teachers. 

Now this, which is stated here as self-evident, is 
almost universally considered monstrous and almost a 
contradiction in terms. Freethinking is understood to 
be the opposite of religion, and accordingly member¬ 
ship in a church is supposed to imply a restriction 
upon the liberty of thought. The ^ery idea of free- 
thinking as an important condition of religion and 
especially of efficient religious teaching, provokes ridi¬ 
cule; it has been described as ‘a medley of St Paul and 
St Voltaire.’ But if we have succeeded in drawing the 
distinction between religion and philosophy, it will now 
be clear that a church is wholly unlike a philosophical 
School, held together by doctrines. If, as we have 
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hekl, it is more like a state than a scliool, doctrinal 
tests will begin to seem tnore absurd tban the absence 
of them. Imagine a state resting upon dogma !. 

Suppose we bad formulated in the sixteenth century 
the principles or beliefs which we supposed to lie at the 
basis of our national constitution. Supjjose we had 
made a political creed. Perhaps the doctrine of divine 
right and the power of kings to cure disease, per¬ 
haps the whole legend of Brute and the deriva¬ 
tion of our state from Troy would have appeared 
in this creed. Once formulated, it wmdd have come 
to be regarded as the dogmatic basis upon which 
our society rested. Tlien in time criticism would 
have begun its work. Pliiloso|)hy would have set 
aside divine right, science would have exjdoded the 
belief about the king’s evil, historical criticism would 
have shaken the traditionary history, and each in¬ 
novation would have been regarded as a blow dealt 
at the constibation of the countiy. At last it would 
have come to be generally thought tliat the consti¬ 
tution was undermined, that it had been found un¬ 
able to bear tbe light of modern science. Men would 
begin publicly to renounce it; oflicials would win 
great aj)plauso by resigning their posts from con¬ 
scientious doubts about the personality of King 
Arthur; and those who continued orthodox would 
declare that they felt more respect for such per¬ 
sons, much as they deplored their heresies, than 
they could feel for other officials who continued to 
receive the emoluments of the State when it was 
suspected that they had altogether ceased to believe in 
the cure of the king’s evil, and when they explained 
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iuvay witli the most sliameless laxity the divine riglit 
of the sovereign. If any of tliis latter school, whom 
we m:iy call the Broad State, should argue that the 
State was a practical institution, not a sect of people 
united by holding the same opinions, that it existed 
to .save the country from invasion and homses from 
burglary, they w'ould be regai’ded as impudent sophists. 

‘ Was not the creed tlii'ro ? Were not all officials 
required to subscribe it ? How then could it l)o affirmed 
that the State did not stand upon community of 
opinion, upon dogma 1 ’ And if any of these sophists 
were evidently not Impudent, but well-meaning and 
liigh-rainded, tliey would he regarded as wanting in 
masculine firmness and tlio coiirage to face disagreeable 
truths. It would bo generally agreed tliat the lionest 
a,nd manly course was to jiress the controvei'sy firmly to 
a conclusion, to resist all attempts to confuse tlie issue, 
and to keep tlie public steadily to the fundamental ])oints. 
Has the sovereign, or has ho not, a divine riglit? (.'an 
he, or can he not, cure disease by his touch ? Was the 
country, or was it not, colonised by fugitives from Troy ? 
And if at last the public .should come l>y general 
consent to decide these questions in the ni'gative, then 
it would be felt that no weak siaitiment ought to bo 
listened to, no idle gratitude to’the constitution 
for having, perhaps, in jiast times saved the country 
from Spanish or French invasion ; that all .such con¬ 
siderations ought sternly to be put aside as irrelevant; 
that as honest men we were bound to consider, not 
'vhether our constitution was useful or intere.sting, or 
he like, but whether it was true, and if we could not 
iny longer say with our hands on our hearts that it was 
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so, then, in the name of eternal truth, to renounce it 
and bid it farewell! 

Now why should churches, if they are not mere 
philosophical schools, be bound by dogma more than 
states? Institutions arc not mere machines; they are 
also organisms; they have a certain power of gradual 
self-modification analogous to growth. And they have 
this power usually in proportjon to their healthy vigour. 
Thus it is that the English State has weathered the 
storms of a thousand years. If now it is a thing pro¬ 
foundly different from the England over which Edward 
tlie Confessor ruled, the change has been made in the 
same insensible manner by which the child with its 
tender limbs, vague, dreamy tlioughts and fickle 
instinctive motions, passes into the man with his 
strong-set frame, fixed habits and sure logical trains 
of reflexion. And that it has been capable of such a 
gradual transformation is the best evidence of the 
liealthy vitality which has animated it. There could 
have been no more certain proof that it was but 
half alive or that the English nation, like some other 
nations, wanted the political sense necessary for forming 
a state worthy of tlie name, than an Inability to pass 
through sucli modifications silently, or a disjiosition, 
whenever such cfianges became necessary, to dissolve 
the State on the ground that it no longer answered its 
original definition, perhaps with some vague intention 
of afterwards forming a new one. 

Such a rigid definition are the formularies and 
articles by which churches bind themselves. A church 
cannot any more than a state submit to such tram¬ 
mels without confessing that it is not really alive, 
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and t])at it is a macliine rather tlian a livinj; or- 
ganism. 

Nor has a church any strong hold on life if it only 
deems itself in a healthy condition while it continues to 
he what it was originally, or if it thinks to cure its 
ailments by undoing all the modifications which time 
has brought and restoring its original shape. Tliis 
])rocess is called in the 'Church reformation, and is 
thought of as an evidence of vigour; and of tins kind 
are almost all movements which go on within the 
Church, that is, they are returns uj)on the past, revi¬ 
vals of what was dead, reinstitution of what wasobsolete. 

Such anxious retrospectiveness would not be thoiight 
a healthy symptom in other institutions. Life looks 
onward, not backward; the man does not pride himself 
upon being precisely like the boy, but there does come 
a time wlien he regrets to perceive himself altered, and 
we know what this means; it means that he has begun 
to decay. 

An institution is healthy in proportion to its inde¬ 
pendence of its own past, to the confident freedom with 
which it alters itself to meet new conditions. 

In this volume an attempt has been made to treat 
the subject of religion in a practical manner. We have 
asked the question, Is there really such a thing as 
religion in the sense in which our fathers took the 
word, that is, not some faint feeling in feminine minds, 
>K)t some hardly discernible subtlety of a special school 
"f philosophers, but a thing obvious, palpable, huge, 
iilling the earth and the sky and dwarfing everything 
else by its magnitude? Of course this can only be, 
and yet people not know it, if some egregious mistakfi 
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of nomenclature has been made, so that wliat past 
generations used to call religion has now got another 
name or names and the word religion has becij trans¬ 
ferred to something of less importance. This then has 
been asserted. It has been shown that the multitude, 
fixing their eyes, as is their wont, only upon the 
outsides of things, have identified religion with its 
organisation, with churche,s and chapels, with the 
cle rical profession and its interests. They have accord¬ 
ingly mistaken the fact that this organisation has ceased 
to bo cfticient for a decline in reliii'iou itself. But 

o 

it has seemed to us that thouo-h relio-ion runs shallow or 

O O 

scarcely runs at all in its old channel, this is only 
because the stream has been drawn off in other directions. 
We have found the substance of religion still existing, 
but outside its old organisation, broken up and distri¬ 
buted under otlier names or under no name. Man has 
still grand .spiritual interests, which are all-important 
to him and wtiich he partly feels to be so ; only to his 
misfortune he has ceased to think of them together in 
the whole which they constitute. If he could view 
them thus they would affect him with the same .solemn 
anxiety which we trace in ancient utteraiices concerning 
religion. lie would see that religion i.s everything, if 
not precisely in the sense of those who talk of an 
endless heaven or hell awaiting each individual, yet in 
the sense of the ancient prophets who watched over the 
weal of their Jerusalem. He would see that on re¬ 
ligion depends the whole fabric of civilisation, all the 
future of mankind. 

Now the clear recognition of this in churches 
would make it possible for them to live again with 
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a healthy life. All that retrospectiv^eness, that un¬ 
healthy inclination for revival and wliat is called refor¬ 
mation* proceeds from a conscious perplexity about the 
object for which churches exist. Those who cannot 
see the end fix their eyes, as the next best thing, upon 
the beginning, as in politics also fantastic revivals are 
sometimes undertaken by immature or dilettante poli¬ 
ticians. All such aberrations spring from jvant of 
seriousness, and seriousness consists in knowing what 
you desire, in consciously willing the end and willing 
the means. If in churches there were found the 
seriousness that is found in states, if the spiritual 
interests were as vividly clear to the churchman as 
those partly material, partly s]uritual interests whicli 
occupy the politician are clear to him, we should 
see the same free and inventive adaptatioir of means 
to ends in ecclesiastical as in secular politics. 

An attempt has here been made to consider the 
Church with reference rather to its etld *than to its be¬ 
ginning. It has been shown that religion does not 
always need any very palpable embodiment, but that 
in very large communities there is danger lest far want 
of a doctrine of civilisation, and tlierefore an organised 
Church, nudtitudes should grow up without any ac¬ 
quaintance or sympathy with the order in which they 
live. Now of all such great social organisms the 
largest ever seen on earth is that to which we our¬ 
selves belong, the great whole of which the Christian 
Church once formed the soul and the European .system, 
an Empire slowly dissolving into a brotherhood of 
States, was the body. Being so large and having 
institutions so complicated, it rlnoo ’ 
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spirit\ial niacliinery. And yet in the last century or 
so this machinery has been wanting, owing chiefly 
to the self-assertion of the smaller national organisms 
which conceal partial national religions. The result 
has been what might have been expected, a result of 
which few yet inoasure the awful importance. It 
is somethin*;' which almost threatens the death of the 
organism, that is, of Euro])c.an civili.sation itself. It is 
a vast rebellion of the less prosperous classes against 
the whole system which has nursed them, a fierce repu¬ 
diation on their part of tlie whole system or law, way 
of viewing the universe or worship, which lies at 
the basis of the civilised world. It includes a mortal 
hatred against a.ll visible authority, a complete political 
revolution. 

This movement is not to be confounded with the 
movement of reform. The reformers are those who 
desire to advance civilisation, which they regard as a 
gradual development. They are therefore adverse to 
everything like immobility, and even believe that 
chaim-e onoht now to advance with some degree of 
rapidity. Naturally therefore their attack upon sur¬ 
vivals and abuses is often vehement and bitter. But 
it is echoed in q^uite another tone by a vast host who 
are so far from holding this doctrine of development 
that they are quite unable to conceive it. These are 
not reformers or progressists. Their conceptions are of 
the archaic primitive kind. They hold that happiness is 
a fixed thing within easy reach of all, and that civilisa¬ 
tion is the mass of frauds by which it is appropriated to 
the few. Their object therefore is not to advance civilisa¬ 
tion. but to destrov it by assassination and massacre. 
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If we really believe that a case can be made out for 
civilisation, this case must be presented by popular 
teachers, and their most indispensable qualification will 
be independence. They perhaps' will be able to show 
that happiness or even universal comfort is not, and 
never has been, within quite so easy reach, that it can¬ 
not be taken by storm, and that as for the institutions 
left us from the past they- are no more diabolicjal than 
they are divine, being the fruit of necessary develop¬ 
ment far more than of freewill or calculation. Such 
teachers would be the free clergy of modern civilisation. 
It would be their business to investigate and to teach the 
true relation of man to the universe and to society, the 
true Ideal he should worship, the true vocation of par¬ 
ticular nations, the course which the history of man¬ 
kind has taken Iiitherto, in order that upon a full view 
of what is possible and de.sirable men may live and 
organise themselves for the future. In short the modern 
Church is to do what Hebrew prc/phecy did in its 
fashion for the Jews, and wliat bishops and Popes did 
according to their lights for the Homan world when it 
laboured in the tempest, and for barbaric tribes first 
submitting themselves to be taught. 

Another grand object of the modern Church would 
be to teach and organise the outlying w'orld, wliich for 
the first time in history now lies prostrate at the 
feet of Christian civilisation. 

Here are the ends to be gained. These once recog¬ 
nised, the means are to be determined by their fitness 
alone. The question is not what means the Church 
employed in other times, for other times had other 
problems, not what was done by Paul or Gregory 
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or Luther, but what men who, like Paul, Gregory 
and Luther, knew what they were about, would be 
likely to do now. “ 

But if so why should we delay while we puzzle 
ourselves with the question, ‘Are we really members of 
the Church or not ? Can we conscientiously call our¬ 
selves Christian '{ Is the Christian religion true ? Is it 
not necessary, before we can aet, to invent a new religion?’ 
The truth of a religion is a phrase without meaning. 
You may speak of the truth of a philosophy, of a 
theory, of a proposition, but not of a religion which is 
a condition of the feelings. Nor ought we to speak 
about joining or leaving a church as if a church were 
a philosophic school or a political party. A church is 
the social organism into which a mail is born; his 
mcmbershlj) in it, like his membership in a state, is 
not a matter of opinion or belief, nor is it to be put on 
or oft’ at pleasure. And as to the Christian Church it 
is simply the spiritual side of the great organism 
of civilised society throughout the Western world. 

The most cross-grained sceptic, the spirit most in 
love with negation, can scarcely deny the grandeur of 
the original conception of a universal Church. As we 
can still trace to some extent the gradual growth of it 
in the mind of its Founder, it is the largest and highest 
of all conceptions. That there is something under 
the State which is not quite the State, a thing as yet 
unnamed,—shall we call it kingdom of God? shall wc 
call it ecclesia?—and then that, as God is one and 
Man is one, this something must underlie not each 
nation only but all mankind taken together—the 
vision of the whole race passing out of its state ol 
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clamiiali division, as the cliildreu of Israel themselves 
had done in the time of Moses, and becoming fit to 
receive a universal constitution, this is great. Great too 
is the temporary realisation of tlie vision, when the 
world-cluirch, thus largely sketched, met with a world- 
state sti'angely fit to be its complement, and so for the 
first and only time in history Universal Civilisation 
took visible shape. The thought of human Society 
as resting on a double basis, of civilised men as the 
children of a transcendent marriage between the 
spiritual and tlie temporal, suggested the image of the 
Mother Church, the Wife of tlie cruv\'ned Humanity. 
At other times a spiritual city was spoken of, whicli 
descended from heaven and was set up in the midst 
of the cities and kingdoms of the earth. 

This conception of a spiritual city is precisely what 
is now needed. But can we recognise the faintest 
attemjrt to realise it in the actual organised Church ? 
Does this institution even pretend to perform such a 
function, to act as the oigan of civilisation, as the 
interpreter of human society? Does it explain to us 
the development by which we have been brought to 
our present stage? Does it open to us the vista of 
the future? Does it make us at home in human 
history, and so save us from the bewilderment and 
horror which the past excites when we open its records 
at random, by showing us how rigorously human 
progress has always been conditioned, how much is 
impossible, and at the same time how much and what 
the laws of history justify us in hoping for? Such 
guidance was never more needed than now, when this 
liorror is seizing innumerable minds and excitins’ tbpm 
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to frenzy. But does tlie Churcli even pretend to 
offer it ? 

We know that for the most part it is occupied with 
quite other topics. To most of its utterances the 
active world listens in half-contemptuous silence, feeling 
that it is useless to controvert the propositions laid 
down, and that no results would follow from admitting 
them. The propositions ai'i^ arvli<(ic; they show that 
the Church once understood its function and discharged 
it efficiently. Something evidently has arrested de¬ 
velopment. What? Tlic retrospectiveness, the an.xious 
fear of ceasing to he what it originally was, which 
seizes an institution when it has begun to he uncertain 
why it e.xists. 

But why .should the outside })id)lic approve such 
devotion to archaic dogmas, as if it were the only 
honest and rational course which the Church could 
take ? 

(ffrcumstalicds have created a sort of fixed idea in 
the public mind, an inveterate association between 
the belief in certain dogmas and the membership of a 
certain church. Accordingly a view like that which 
has been here presented is certain to be met in general 
with objections like the following. 

“Possibly such a way of regarding religion and the 
Church may bo in itself sound. But in that case the 
proper inferei\ce is that we want a new religion, that 
we ought to dissolve the present Church and to found 
another. And perhaps it may be true that ‘the good 
Lord Jesus has had his day,’ that other hopes and 
other beliefs animate the modern world, which when 
the time is ripe will find their proper embodiment. 
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In that case it is a mark of weakness and va<^iieness 
of view to attempt to slur over radical difficulties 
and to, confuse together under a cloudy statement 
inconsistent ideas. Let us say, • if you will, religion 
will endure, but let us say with firmness, Christianity 
will die. There may be a church in the future, but it 
will not be the Christian Church.” 

The assumption involved in this, viz. that the 
Christian Church is a society founded upon a dogma 
is neither altogether absurd nor quite without plausi¬ 
bility. Such societies there are. 'J’hose who have 
some common conviction and wish to propagate it, 
adherents of some doctrine or disciples of some master, 
commonly have some association among themselves, 
though they seldom go the length of excluding from it 
all who cannot subscribe a symbol. And if we look, 
as Protestants are disposed to do, at the original 
institution of Christianity, we find it growing out of 
the single alleged fact of the Ilesunreotion, we find 
St Paul himself declaring that without that fact it was 
nothing—the fact being precisely one of those which 
the modern scientific school puts on one side. On the 
other hand the Catholic view is still more pitilessly 
dogmatic. Here no doubt is explanation enougli of 
the opinion now commonly held about Cliristianity 
and of the tenacity of it. 

But a great organic growth such as Christianity, 
filling so vast an extent both in space and time, is not 
to bo judged by the estimate of any single observer 
"ere it St Paul himself. The strongest creations 
'f human sociability are not those which have sprung 
''p in the most logical and consciously reasonable way, 
s. 15 
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but rather t^liose which have their roots buried deep in 
the unconscious part of human nature. Could we 
penetrate to the origin of Athens, we should itf>t find 
that conscious artists and conscious philosophers as¬ 
sembled to lay the first stone of it. We should find 
a simple village-community and one or two temples 
with a sacred legend preserved in each; scarcely a 
presentiment of what was to spring from s>ich a germ ; 
only a vague belief to the efiect latnc frondoso vertice, 
collem, quiii deus incrriuni es/, hahltat deu.^. And yet 
we do m^t say that the later developments of Athens 
were illegitimate, abusive; when wc read of Solon’s 
impatience at the first modest beginnings of Athenian 
tragedy wc judge him mistaken; we judge that 
while he thought himself a wise reformer calling 
the citizens back to first principles he was in reality 
short-sighted, and that his examj)le ])rovcs that the 
instinct of development in a truly living institution is 
wiser than the wisest individual man. 

It is not very bold to claim for the Christian 
Church that it has as much I'ight to develope and 
expand as any political institution that hopes to live 
must needs have. If at first it sjrrang out of a 
local miracle and may have been little distinguished 
from other waves of feeling that were propagated 
by the religious guilds of the ancient world, Chris¬ 
tianity is not now identical with belief in the Hc- 
surrection of Jesus, ft is now and has* for fifteen 
centuries been something wholly different, namely the 
great bond holding the European races and theii' 
offshoots together in that sort of union out of which 
natui’ally springs a common polity. True it may he 
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that the miracle was the essential fact without which 
the union would never have been accomplished; there 
may hare been a time when it was true that ‘if Christ 
be not risen our fiiith is vain’; hut when the union has 
taken place, has endured for a tliousand years and 
though since weakened and endangered yet subsists 
in the form of an indestructible common civilisa¬ 
tion and sense of unity among nations, it is true no 
I longer. The Christian Church is now the visible ex¬ 
pression of a true cosmopolitanism which will be eternal, 
and this being so, it avails nothing henceforth against 
it to argue that after all ('hrist is not risen. Nay, 
no conceivable historic scepticism ought to have 
tlie power to shake it, any more than the fabric 
tiF imperial Romo at its height would have been 
shaken if a Beaufort or a Niebuhr had arisen at the 
court of Augu.stus to rpiestion the personality of 
liomulus. 

Rome wars strong because it looked to its end, the 
I'lu'istian Church is now w’eak because it looks back to 
its bemnninfr. And here is the difference betw^een the 
great social fabrics wdiich last for tliousands of years 
and the temporary associations, such as philosopliic or 
I'olitical parties, which live only the ryearing out of a 
fashion of thouglit. So long as an institution has 
a visible and palpable use, so long as we want and feel 
that we cannot do without the support of it, so long 
'ts continuance cannot be made a question and it has a 
''obu.st life that no criticism can touch. Thus to most 
■f us the English State seems to exist as necessarily as 
hie sun and moon, and an Englishman does not ask 
liinself anxiously what discoveries historical research 
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is making a,bout our early kings, or wlietber be agrees 
with Hengist and Horsa. 

Tbc (Ibi'istian (Iburcb was once an institrition of 
this kind, of all institutions on the eartb incomparably 
tbn greatest and firmest; it was not so mucb like tbe 
sun in the heaven as it was a light of which the sun 
was a pale reflexion. In those ages of slow intel¬ 
lectual movement when all Hellenism, all philosophy 
or science, was in abeyance for several centuries, it 
was possilfle to hold this commanding position for a 
long time without submitting to much internal modifi¬ 
cation; hut since man began again to think, to know, 
and to discovei- it has become more evident with eveiy 
century that churches like states can only live on the 
condition of changing fi-eely and perpetually. The 
time has evidently come at last when this must abso¬ 
lutely he ^admitted, unless the Church would he n. 
martyr to its owm dogmas and would lay down a prin¬ 
ciple which Jesus Christ denied, the principle namely 
of finality in Divine Revelation. 

But it may he urged that if this time has come it 
has conie too late for Christianity. ‘The decline of 
the Church has advanced so far that there can be no 
more question of reforming it, even if such a Reforma¬ 
tion was still possible two dr three centuries ago. A 
certain amount of corruption might he purged awaVi 
languor or debility might be removed by opening nev 
soui'ces of life, luit the season of such remedial measured 
is past. When reformers everywhei'e find the Churd 
the great obstacle in their path, when it seems tlr 
great asylum for all abuses, where they find shelte 
and an air of sacredness is thrown over them, the tim' 
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Is come for a revolutionary outbreak. II faut eii Jinir. 
Like Savonarola or Luther or Knox, nay like Jesus 
Christ., himself, we must declare war against a hypo¬ 
critical organisation.’ 

It is not quite extravagant to take this tone against 
Catholicism. A system which has been associated in 
the past with so much crime and has so firmly resisted 
reform provokes this stylp of opposition, and all the 
more so because in its abasement it has retained so much 
grandeur. But neither Jesus Christ, nor Luther and 
Knox, when they pi'oclaimed the downfall of a coi'rupt 
hierarchy, thought of establishing society, by way of 
reform, upon a secular basis. All alike treated the 
system they attacked as the [perversion of something 
good and sacred, all idike substituted anotlier church for 
that which they destroyed. Our modern reformers who 
wish to hand over what they take from the Church to 
the State are of a different type. They are of those who 
do not understand that there must al',vays be a church, 
organised or not, where there is a human society. 
These are like children, who confound air, the most 
necessary of realities, with vacuum or notriing at alb 

But there are some among them who say that no 
doubt a new religion and church must be introduced 
in the room of Christianity, tliat it nlust be a system 
founded upon science and embodying the real honest 
lieliefs of the [present age. That such a system ought to 
be introduced has been assumed throughout this book; 
but is it so evident as not to be worth discussion that 
because such a system might in many important points 
be inconsistent with the Christianity of the creeds 
therefore it must be introduced as a if val systetn. and 
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that a place must be cleared for it by the destruction 
of Christianity ? Must there needs, so to speak, be 
two Acts of Parliament, the first abrogating Christi¬ 
anity and the second instituting the new system in its 
place 1 Is this the "way in which great changes are 
usually or wisely made in the world ? Is it not rather 
evident that the most extreme opponent of the 
Christian creed, unless he,is a Secularist, ought to 
design the refonn and not the destruction of the 
Christian Church ? 

It may be true that on the Continent reformers are 
provoked by the immobility of tlie Church to take a 
revolutionary course, in spite of all the untold evils, 
the incurable ulcer of social discord, that may spring 
from such a policy. But when we contemplate the 
religious qxiestion from the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 
point of view rve can see no reason to do so. The 
Church here looks more like an organism and less like a 
vast machine. * We can imagine without much difficulty 
English and American Christianity taking a shape 
adapted to the age. We should have little difficulty 
in conceiving that fixed exclusive dogmas are no more 
necessary in the Church than in a state or a university 
or in a philanthropic society ; only we are for the 
time puzzled to give a precise answer to the question, 
If the Church is not a society holding certain dogmas, 
what is it ? 

To this question then we answer as follows. The 
Church is neither more nor less than the spiritual city 
of Western civilisation; but this city has been dilapi¬ 
dated by schisms and revolutions so that it is scarcely 
traceable in the present and is best understood by look- 
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ing back to the world-church of' tlie Middle Ages and 
to the small state-churches of Israel and of Greece. As 
to dogmas, we saj that the word is u\isatisfactory, 
but that the Church so understood does indeed hold 
certain dogmas in the sense of cherishing certain 
views of the universe, certain maxims of life, certain 
habits and tastes; tliat how'ev'er it does not pride 
Itself either upon the peculiarity or upon .the un- 
chaugeableness of these dogmas ; that many of them 
are simple and indi.sputahle enough, mere truisms if 
considered philosophically, and only made important 
by being acted upon ; that others again it shares with 
many other religions; that others have been called in 
question by modern science, with respect to which 
it only asks that science be not too hasty and do not 
indulge malice against a rival system, while it professes 
to be actuated l)y nothing but a los-e of truth; and 
that others agaiit, the growtli of later centuries, have 
never been formulated into dogmas' at* all nor recog¬ 
nised by the ecclesiastical authorities, and yet are of 
priceless value; finally that a reform is evidently 
needed by which new truth, such as wells forth so 
abundantly in the modern world, shall be taken up 
into the teaching of the Church. 

As to the controversy between orthodoxy and 
science this volume is not concerned with it. True 
religion, as it is here defined, can never have any 
conflict with science except when science disregards 
the claims of humanity. Only as we have a duty 
to truth we consider also the interests of the human 
.republic. We reflect that a reckless devotion to the 
! pursuit of truth may endanger the foundations of 
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society partly by shaking too suddenly the beliefs 
upon which it is founded, partly by creating a dan¬ 
gerous chasin between the philosophic class afld the 
vulgar. We hold therefore that while the dispute 
between orthodoxy and science continues undecided 
there should take place a great coalition of all who 
:u-e serious on both sides. While Science says, ‘Before 
we can seriously benefit mankind we must exterminate 
Christianity,’ it breaks the continuity of history, sets 
men at wild war with their own past, alienates all 
those who by training and disposition feel most ten¬ 
derly towards mankind, and surrounds itself exclu¬ 
sively with those whoso studies are cold and in 
some cases foster a ruthless fanaticism. While Chris¬ 
tianity devotes itself to a crusade against modern 
thought, it is likely either to be beaten, if it fights 
the philosophers with their own wea[)ons, or to rouse 
the superstitions of the vulgar, if it appeals to 
feeling against' thought. It remains then to make 
the most of the common ground between them ; this 
common ground is Natural lleligion and the Christian 
Church so far as the Christian Church shows itself to 
be modifiable. 

That Natural Beligioii is a far larger and more 
substantial thing than is commonly supposed, that 
it is indeed as wide as modern civilisation, has been 
argued at length. On the other hand why should not 
the Christian Church oj)en itself to the modifications 
which the age requires ? Any one who should study the 
nature of Christianity only in the Bible would praise it 
most of all fur this that more than any other I'eligiou it 
takes account of the claims of time. In the long religious 
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development recorded there nuthiiig is so impressive as 
I the lustoric piety which binds tlie successive revela- 
i tions together. The pro})liets reverence tjie lawgiver; 
' Christ and his apostles reverence both; and yet each 
new revelation asserts its own superiority to those 
which went before, the superiority not of one thing 
to another thing but of the developed tiling to the 
undeveloped. It is thus that the ages should behave 
to one another. Has Christianity lost this secret, 
this understanding a,nd concert with time? It jiossessed 
it assuredly in its first jieriod. The apostolic writings 
like the prophetic are full of the future; they do not 
look upon all development as ended, but study intently 
to divine what time will bring ne.Kt, what new dis¬ 
pensation, what second coming is in store for the 
Church. But in jiassiug into other races Christianity 
could not but suffer by being dissociated from the 
tradition of Jewish prophecy. It could hot but lose 
the prophetic spirit, the eager study ■'of ihe future. 

We have spoken of science as replacing miracle ; 
prophecy it does not so much replace as restore. As it 
grasps human affairs with more confidence it begins to 
unravel the past and with the past the future. It 
shews the significance of each new social or political 
phase as the Hebrew prophets studied to do. History 
and prophecy belong together. As it was pr()])hecy 
that made the old Church modifiable by preparing 
it to understand each new time, the modern Church 
may recover the power of development by calling 
history to its aid. That view of history as a whole 
which past generations had, when they spoke of the 
creation of the human race six thousand years ago, of 
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Adam’s fall, &c. may seem to us crude, but some such 
general view we must liave if mankind is to be saved 
from bewilderment and anarchy, an anarchy wlAch is 
already almost upon us. Such a view grows every 
year fuller and more distinct through the labours 
of scientific historians, a view of the past fronr 
which the future in some of its largo outlines may 
be inferred. And thus as ^science replaces the cos¬ 
mogonies of old religion, history scientilicallv treated 
restores the ancient gift of ])ropliecy, and witli it may 
restore that ancient skill by which a new doctrine was 
furnished to eacli new period and the old doctrine 
could be superannuated without disrcsjiect. 

Lastly it is a capital circumstance that the organi¬ 
sation is tlicre, an orgardsation l‘or working on all 
mankind at once, whicli once destroyed could not 
without vast trouble be replaced. To send a new life 
through this organisation, the life of science and 
history, would t)e ii shorter and a cheajjer course than 
to destroy it. But this cotirse would call for a great 
moral effort. Kccleslastlcs would need courage, and 
the oj)poslte school lorbearance. Both alike would 
need, and tills perhaps lii [iractice would be the 
hardest requirement, to rise above The petty love 
of ]ietty triumphs, the degenerate propensity to idle 
quarrelling; they would need in short the seriousness 
which comes from the sense that great issues are at 
stake, scarcely less indeed than the whole future of 
civilisation. 
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It remiiins to collect togctlier aiitl exhibit in one view 
the principles to which we have been led separately 
and successively in the course of this volume. 

There is a Lower Life, of which the animating 
principle is secularity, or—in the popular'senso of the 
word—materialism. Tliis Lower Life»is made up of 
purely personal cares, and pursues even in the midst 
of civilisation no other object than those which tlie 
savage pursues under simpler conditions, self-preser¬ 
vation, personal possession and enjoyment, personal 
pleasure. The princijde of secularity would lead in 
fact to savage isolation but for thd! influences which 
check and thwart it in civilised society, compelling it 
to wear a disouise and reducing it to a dangerous 
tendency.’ The Good Cause of the world consists in 
resistance to this tendency and detection of its dis¬ 
guises, wherever it is found working not openly in 
nihilistic outbreaks but insidiously by weakening or 
perverting the great institutions of cooperative life. 
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There la a Higher Life, of which the animating 
]n-inciple lias been called at different times by different 
names, bnt tjie most comprehensive name for* it is 
religion. It is the inlluence which draws men’s thoughts 
away from their personal interests, making them in¬ 
tensely aware of other existences, to which it binds 
them by strong ties sometimes of admiration, some¬ 
times of, awe, sometimes ofHuty, sometimes of love. 
Under tins inlluence the individual ceases to be a 
nuire individual and becomes the member of some 
corporate body, whether city or nation or tribe or 
church, and his acts in conseipience begin to have a 
moral character, as being determined by some motive 
larger than personal interest. When the influence has 
operated for a long time upon a whole community, 
each member of it finds himself amply over[)aid for 
his sacrifices by a richer consciousness, a capacity fur 
more various and finer enjoyment; the savage becomes 
a citizen; and*in'thc midst of the community there 
grows up a great ti'casure of institutions, arts, inven¬ 
tions, traditions, refinements and habits, which is called 
collectively its civilisation. 

But this process suffers interrujition and frusti'ation 
in many w'ays, principally in two. In the first place 
the influence which draws together and conglobcs 
certain individuals into a living society acts as intensely 
in }n‘oducing discord outside the society as in creating 
union within it. The corporate bodies, each of which 
is a nucleus of civilisation, are all at war with each other, 
d'hesacrificing Aryan, the ‘twice-born man,’ regards all 
that are outside his sacred community as ‘devils’, against 
whom he must w’age perpetual war ; the Israelite, made 
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suddenly into a hero hy Ins divine law, rushes down 
upon Hittite and Jebusite asserting a divine right to 
their territory ; the Islamite overthrows l^ingdom after 
kingdom for no otlier reason than that his pro{)het has 
given him a new principle of life. And hy sucli wai's 
religion often destroys itself. For conquest mi.ves again 
the atoms of humanity; it neutralises the religions 
that held them together,* and so disperse.s them again 
through doubt and bewilderment. The Homans had 
not long begun to conquer before they {)erceived that 
conquest would destroy the heroism that had made it 
possible by introducing foreign discijdines. Their fore¬ 
boding was fulfilled ; the Empire of Home was under¬ 
mined by moral decay until a new discii)line grew up 
which embraced the whole of it. 

This experience of the discords produced by all 
partial religions, with the example given in the Homan 
Empire of the way in vdiich such discords may bo 
healed, has put before the minds of inon an unfading 
vision of a universal religion which may unite all 
mankind at once as the partial religions have united 
particular communities. 

But religions do not only hurt each other by 
! colli.sion, they also decay inwardly. ^ Spi'inglng up or-- 
dinarily in the infancy of the liuman mind they are 
alloyed from the beginning with mistake and miscon¬ 
ception. They are indeed alloyed with something far 
worse, of which in this volume intentionally nothing 
has been said, but which it may be well once for all to 
take note of. 

Let if be remarked then that religion has been 
treated of here only so far as it is a good thing. In 
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comparing religions in order to discover their common 
property it has always been tacitly assumed that there 
is a species of religion which is noble, and thai our 
concern was with this alone. But assuredly there is 
also a species of religion which is bad intrinsically and 
yet is of such common occurrence that it might almost 
lay claim to determine the sense Avhich should be given 
to the word religion. Beligian has been regarded here 
as the link of feeling which attaches man habitually to 
somethino- outside himself, and it has been assumed 

O 

that this fe(Bng is always of the nature of admiration 
and love. But as a matter of fact it is quite as often 
of the nature of terror. If we clmse to describe religion 
as a night mare eternally troubling man’s repose, de- 
ju’essing all his powers with slavish dread andtem])ting 
him to tcri'ible crimes under the name of expiations, 
history no doubt wmdd arnjdy bear us out. But on the 
whole in the'modern world the better aspect of religion 
has vindicated hself. The word is now more naturally 
used in a good sense. It is no longer convertible with 
I superstition. We recognise that men have at times a 
vision of something mighty and horror-striking which 
makes them grovel in the dust, and that this is 
.superstition, but that they have also at other times a 
vision of something as glorious as it is mighty, and that 
this is religion. 

Nevertheless, though we can thus distinguish in 
thought religion from superstition, we cannot always pre¬ 
vent them from being intricately mixed together in fact. 
It has rarely been found possible to extract from religion 
the nobler element, so as to escape suffering at the same 
time from its wasting influence. Not only in Tauris or 
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in Mexico but here in England religion has been and 
is a night-mare, and those who flatter themselves that 
they .have shaken off the horror find a colder, more 
petrifying incubus, that of Annihilation, settling down 
upon them in its place, so that one of them cries out. 
Oh! reprends ce Jiien, f/ouff‘re, et rends-nous Satan. 

But even the nobler kind of religion, as it springs up 
naturally, is full of mistake and misconception. It 
finds tbe man at a, certain stage of enlightenment, it 
liglitens up with love and wonder his view of the 
universe, but it does not of itself correct that view. And 
as religion is one of man’s earliest friends, it finds him 
commonly when his view of the world is not merely 
a, little wrong but cluldish aiul fantastic in the extreme. 
Out of conceptions half-childi.sh half-poetic it constructs 
objects of worship, and in the temples built to these 
and in the sacred poetry and history which grow out of 
the worship of these, all the poetic childishness is 
consecrated and pei'petuahed. In thiS way religion, 
j at first the inspiring guide of man, becomes at a later 
i time his tyrant. She who taught him his rudiments 
opposes his higher education, and with all the more 
effect that she does it ‘ irith no vnworthij aim and ecu 
with .something of a mother .s mind.' 

Almost always when religion comes before us 
historically it is seen consecrating in this manT)er 
conceptions obsolete or obsolescent. The stage in which 
it fully satisfies the best intellects lasts commonly but 
a moment. Then begins a time in which it wants 
a little help from interpretation. What was meant 
literally must now be taken figuratively; what was 
r.dvanced as fact must be received as allegory. Yet still 
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for a long time tlie very greatest minds range themselves 
sincerely on the side of belief. Sceptics may perhaps 
have witnessed the first representations of Aeschylus, 
and assuredly there was scepticism in the ago of 
Dante, but Aeschylus and Dante were greater than 
the sceptics. How long this period of substantial 
effective predominance will last depends very much 
upon the character of the reigning religion. It could not 
last very long in Greece, where the religion was too 
evidently primitive and childish though so lovely. 
Italian religion fell speedily into contempt. But 
Christian orthodoxy, to the composition of which so 
many and various elements had gone, which was 
developed in the midst of advanced politics and ad¬ 
vanced philosophy, which had a broad strong basis 
in Jewish history and prophecy and a superstructure 
composed of materials drawn from Plato and Aristotle— 
this Avas able to hold its own with ease for many 
centuries. Wlifen-the spirit of iilquiiy was reawakened 
iir the twelfth century, tlie Church was able to make 
it sirbservient and to create a philosophy of her own. 
As Dante was orthodox in the fourteenth century, 
Michael Angelo was orthodox in the sixteenth. If 
Babelais and Montaigne knew themselves not to be 
Christians, if probably Shakspeare’s mind in its immense 
wanderings had beconu! acquainted with doubt, yet 
still thx’oughout the se\'enteeuth century great and 
subtle intellects, such as Pascal and Milton, could feel 
their spiritual life to be rooted in the Christian 
tradition. 

A third stage begins in the history ®f religions 
when the best minds begin consciov.sly to admit that 
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their view of the universe lias altered since the 
religion was first promulgated. Then, and not till 
then,,arises a great practical question, What is to he 
done ? 

A question difficult enougli in itself; but we 
complicate it unnecessarily. It is an effect of the 
greatness and sovereign nature of religion that tlie 
particular variety of it under which we live seems to 
us the only possible religion. When therefore this is 
attacked we do not say, A religion is in danger! but, 
Religion is in danger! And tlie new views of the 
universe are never thouffiit of as a new religion or as a 

o o 

modification of religion, but as something secular in 
their nature. At- best they are called philosophy or 
science. ‘ 

And yet what are these philosophies, but the fresliest 
attempts to grasp the universe ? Now are not the 
religions which they attack but older attempts to do 
the same % The only peculiarity o|‘ ’>eligion is that 
it is a philosophy wliich has in some past time sha]:)cc] 
a community, and therefore by a kind of necessity, lost 
the community sliould fall to pieces again, holds a sort 
of monopoly in it. If we make the extreme supposi¬ 
tion, namely that tlie reigning religion is wholly 
opposed to the new views and must be rejected wholly, 
it would still not be immediately certain that religion 
as such must sufier or secularity gain, for the new phi¬ 
losophy might prove a more edifying and ennobling re¬ 
ligion than that which it replaced. 

Another unnecessary difficulty which we introduce 
is to regard the new system as much more flatly 
opposed to the old one than it really is. Here again 


s. 
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religion suffers from the fact tliat it lias its roots in 
the primitive period of society. For hence it gathers 
precedents of a rude barbarous mode of condiicting 
controversy. In minds accustomed to philosophic 
thought a change of opinion does not come by abrupt 
cataclysm but by gradual development. If it be 
accompanied by debate, the debate is conducted with 
candour and temper. But religion by its nature is the 
ancient philosophy of a whole community, that is, it is 
a philosophy of unphilosopliical people. It is discussed 
therefore, like politics, with wild party sjiirlt and with 
an eager desire to make all diftci'onces as sharp as 
possible. Like politics, it is seized as a pretext for 
fighting, .since fighting in one form or another is the 
salt of life to the majority in most communities. But 
religious controversy is always some degrees more 
barbarous than political, as it appeals to more primitive 
precedents. . It imbibes the spirit of an ago when war 
was the businciis of life, when rude warriors turned 
dogmas into war-cries. And even to the present day, 
though we have grown so familiar with the nicety 
of philosophic distinctions and the delicate liandling 
they require, yet when the subject is theology we grow 
indignant at anything that looks like compromise, 
think the edge of eontroversy cannot be too sharp, and 
insensibly take crusaders and iconoclasts for our models. 
Yet assuredly the great religious problem of modern 
times is to purge this taint of barbarism a.vay from 
religion. An attempt has been made here to assert for 
religion all the sovereign importance that has ever been 
claimed for it. But all such attemfTts will be vain 
and religion will perish in spite of them, if we must 
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needs attribute this sovereign importance to abstract 
verbal propositions or dogmas. In stationary periods, 
when < but one or two ideas at a time, ruffled the 
mind of 7iation,s, such verbal religions mifflit be stronir, 
but not in an age like this, when new ideas come 
\ipon us in a torrent that is never intermitted. 

We must face once for all tlic truth that tlmse great 

o 

views of the universe upon which states and forms of 
civilisation lest are pai-tial and provisional, liowever 
much they may assert themselves to be final. But wc 
must realise on the other hand that states really do 
I’est upon them and not upon nothing at all, so that 
the decay of a great religion involves a revolution 
of incalculable magnitude. We are driven then not 
by some sentimental weakness, but by the feeling that 
society has claims upon us as well as truth, to the 
conclusion that in this province New a,nd Ohl must not 
1)6 allowed ‘ to meet and clasli like armed' foes,’ but 
t hat all reasonable means should be tric’d to graft the 
new upon the old. This may indeed ]>rove to 1)0 
impossible. The true view of the Universe must be 
opened to the pofudation of India, even though it 
shoidd seem to blot out and cancel all the conceptions 
in which they have lived for three thousand years. 
Such is the awful Nemesis of a system which arrests 
! change too long and too successfully! But even there, 
and much more elsewhere, let what is possible in the 
way of accommodation be done. 

This general view of the nature of religion and of 
die two great perversions to which it is liable has been 
applied in this volume to the religious question of the 
'jay. We see a great religion approaching the end of 

1(5—2 
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its second millennium. It held togetlier for many 
centuries tlie civilisation of Europe ; it does so to this 
day more than most suspect. But it sufters front both 
the j)erversions. 

First it cannot persuade itself but tliat all other 
religions must be its enemies. For a long time it 
struggled to show that Mohammed must be an im¬ 
postor, as though the loss of Islam could not but be its 
own gain. It could not without great effort imagine but 
that the heathen must be excluded from God’s mercy. 
It was hurt when any strong resemblances to its own 
creed or scriptuies were produced from other sacred 
books, and has therefore looked on in sheer dismay at 
the discoveries of recent times, which have shown so 
much resemblance among most great religions, ’fhe 
curious corres[K)ndence, for example, between Buddhism 
and Christianity affects our religious world with 
distress, though beforehand one might ])erhaps have 
expected it to cause delight and triumj)h. But such is 
the nature of religion, which being an attractive force 
to those whom it brings together is a force of violent 
repulsion towai'ds those who are without. 

Secondly, it has allowed itself like other great 
religions to 1)0 stereotyped. And it has now entered 
upon that ])hase when minds of the higher order are 
seldom found to receive its ancient dogmas with .complete 
conviction, when they do not altogether belong to it j 
even when they most admire, it and most appreciate j 
the service it has rendered to mankind. It ha.s I 
reached this rather advanced stage of decline, and has ' 
left quite Itehind it the first stage when imlividual dis- j 
believers were indeed numerous enough, but still minds/ 
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disposed to religion, even when tliey were minds of the 
liigliest order, were troubled witli no scepticism that 
they could not overcome. 

This volume has not aimed at combating the 
scepticism of the age. It has rather assumed that 
a system of doctrine which has been left unrevised for 
more than a thousand years must needs pro\mko scepti¬ 
cism. Tlie only questions,here raised liav'c been : IIow 
far does the prevahnit inci'c'didity evicnd? and, What 
course ought to be adoj)tod if its case were comiiletely 
made good? We have prott'sted against that fatal 
propensity to exaggerate (litfen'iices, that taste for 
di.scord even wlien discord is most ruinous, that craving 
for e.xcitemeut wliicli would rather make life a tragedy 
than see it deprived of all dramatic Interest. We 
have argued that not theology as such nor religion 
as such, but both oidy as far as tluiy are founded 
upon supoi'iiaturallsm, are attackial by fnodern phi¬ 
losophy; that undoubtedly an ago '’of progressive 
discovery cannot regard a system two thousand years 
old with the undi.scriminating I'cverence of the Middle 
Age, which lookenl up in all things to antiquity as 
superior to itself; that it will I’cgai’d the Bible and the 
creeds as (irchaic in form ; but that on tlie other liand 
it may easily regard them as true in substance or as 
presenting grand outlines of truth, since indeed tlie 
modern way of thinking' is especially historical and 
appreciates the past all the more as it does justice to 
the future. We have pointed out analogies between 
the stern rigour and hatred of anthropomorphism 
shown by modern science and the very same qualities 
in Hebrew prophecy, between the tone of Hebrew 
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religion and that nature-worship whicli breathes in 
modern poetry, between the humanity of the modern 
world and the spirit of early Christianity; we» have 
remarked in short that both the Old Testament and 
the New lose that appearance of obsoleteness which 
ecclesiastical formalism has given them, and stand out 
as true sacred books and classics of mankind, so soon 
as in th^ former Nature is \yritten for God and in the 
latter Humanity for Christ. 

So much has been urged in respect to the doctrinal 
system itself which was established so many centuries 
ago. Considered solely in itself it seems to be the 
archaic outline of precisely such a religion as would 
satisfy the modern world. But secondly we have urged 
that it would be much more than this had it not been 
storeoty})ed so early, and that the finality which basso 
long prevailed in religion is peculiarly abusive in the 
(Christian Church and prevents Christianity from doing 
justice to itself.'' Other religions have been .stereotyped 
early because their first preachers were narr’ow-minded 
and could not conceive of development in religion. 
But our religion was not at first of this kind, since the 
most remarkable feature of our Bible is its system 
of successive revelations covering many centuries, and 
its doctrine of an" Eternal God who from age to age 
makes new announcements of His will. Here aeain 
in archaic form we have a modern doctrine, by. the 
help of which Christianity ought to have been pre¬ 
served from the fate of other religions which have found 
themselves incapable of bearing a change of times. It 
follows that we may find in Christianity itself the 
principle that may revive Christianity, for the principle 
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of historical development, wliich is what we need, is 
jilainly there, and tlie wliole Bible is built upon it. 
Christianity was intended to develope itself, but some- 
1 thing arrested it. The spirit of prophecy, that is, 
I of development, did not continue sufficiently vigorous 
in the Church. It was not indeed absent. The prophet 
of the Apocalypse and Paul show us in what way 
Christianity might have, faced the new exigencies. 
In later times too it exhibited itself occasionally. 
Augustine’s ‘City of God’ may be called a true prophecy. 
The creation of the Papacy is a w'onderful proof of 
life and tlie jiower of self-adaptation in the Church. 
At the Ileforniation and since time propliets of the 
ancient type have appeared. And in more recent 
times outside the Church there has been a disposition 
to treat the great writer of each period as having a 
pro[>hetic mission, as though we felt that, the old 
Hebrew sense of historical development" having re¬ 
vived, the Hebrew prophet must revivte with it. But 
if this spirit had been lively in the Church at all 
times, if at all periods prophets had been on the watch 
to discern ‘ the face of the sky and the signs of this 
time ’, and the Church had retained the power of 
receiving a prophet and rendering him due homage, that 
dangerous gulf which now we witness between the 
teaching of the Church and the needs of the people 
need never have opened. 

But after all the evil cannot be thought irremediable 
since the disease is of an ordinary kind and has many 
times been cured. This doctrine of development has 
always been seized with difficulty and soon dropped 
again; the propliet, who believes in past and future 
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alike, has always been opposed by those who believe only 
in the past or only in the future, that is by the nurjority. 
It has been urged here that at least in England and 
America a reform is still possible, since in both 
countries the old religion retains its hold not merely 
upon sentimentalists but upon a vast number of calm 
and serioTis minds. 

Such reform must vest upon the jninciple 
that as Christia.niiy was wider than Judaism so the 
religion of the present age tnust be wider than 
Christianity, but at the same time as Christianity 
did not I'tuiounce Judaism so our religion must not 
renounce (Christianity. If the Eternal revealed Him¬ 
self betwet'n Muses and ('hrist, surely He has not 
ceased to reveal Himself since the time of Christ. If 
we say so wo cannot be serious, for we know that in 
I’ecent times we have learnt far more of the laws by 
which the ''universe is governed than former anes 
kiKwv. Accorditigly in this volume an attempt has 
been made to distinguish the additional element which 
iiKuhn-n ages liaA'o brought but which our stereotyped 
system has refused to admit or sissimilate. 

We liave noted at wdiat points the human mind 
seems cramped by the reigning orthodoxy, and so 
cram[)ed that it cannot permanently submit or acknow'- 
ledne the w^holesomencss of the restraint. We found 
on the one side artists bitterly comjJaining of its yoke, 
of the primness and sirspiciousness of its morality; 
on the opposite side we found science rebelling 
afrainst the sentimental and unreal view of the uni- 
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verse which it im[)osed as dogma and to maintain 
which it fettered the freedom of inquirv. Both these 
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opposite rebellions appeared to gain strength irresistibly 
from age to age, and both appeared not irreligious but 
religieus in the spirit that animated them. We could 
not but acknowledge that the inspiration of the artist 
though less serious, and that of science though so 
terribly austere, had the character of religion, that they 
were binding forces such as destroy selfishness and 
sustain the llighor Lit^e. Nay in the latter we 
seemed to see the very same iconoclastic impulse that 
lay at the root of Semitic religion, while iir the other 
we found the delicate spiiit of Greek Fagaiiisn), which 
had been crushed ni the blind rancour of victorious 
Chi'istianity and had left tlie world deploring its loss 
ever since. 

Especially of late years and among ourselves Art 
and Science have proclaimed tliemsclves to be not 
mere rebels against the reigning religion but rival 
religion,s. The change in their tone is A-K.!ry marked, 
'fhe artist, literary or other, who,in» Walter Scott’s 
time professed only to furnish amusement to the, public 
and to be richly contejited if they applauded him, now 
assumes the air of a priest and makes it <a ])oint of 
honour to speak of his pursuit as a cult. The scientist 
does this with still more decision ; he is now a priest of. 
Truth as the other of Beauty, anCi he asks with the 
loftiest self-consciousness what any Christian priest 
can have to say to him. 

According to this volume the Christian priest can 
only be silent; it is the penalty he suffers for having 
allowed himself to believe that the Eternal, who used in 
old time to teach man by successive revelations, has long 
since ceased to do so. But may he not now recover the 
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lost ground by reviving the Hebrew doctrine of develoj)- 
rnent ? 

It has been alleged here that he may recover Of great 
part of it. For of the new knowledge, the new views 
of the universe, of man, and of the history of man, 
wliioh have o})ened upon us and whicli make us 
feel more than ever the need of spiritual guidance,— 
tlioiigh unfortunately they svem to escape the notice of 
our authorised spiritual guides; of this new know- 
l(!(lge liy far the larger part is only additional to our 
(.'stablished Christianity and by mr means opjrosed 
to it. File moidvish asceticism and hori’or of nature 
against which Art protests, the dread of free iiupiiry 
which seems so contem[)tible to Science—the.se are 
not to be found in the original C/hristia,nity, they 
.are but ^'ices wliich mark the fiilure of (Christianity 
Ito adapt itself to new and trying conditions. There 
is no reason (vhy (Christianity sliould not now recognise 
views of life \'lhich are really kindred to its own, 
though they w'erc beyond tbe Hebrew culture of 
its first jueachers. 

But of course in practice there arises a difficulty 
which cannot long be overlooked and which it has 
been an object of this volume to deal with. The 
conception of successive revelations of Himself made 
by the Eternal, discerned first by prophets, and 
made by them manife.st to all, makes indeed a 
grand basis for a progressive religion; but how 
much margin does it allow for mistake ? In the 
Bible itself this conception is handled broadly, and 
in the style of a nation capable of great ideas, but 
quite incapable of criticism. There is a remarkably 
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firm grasp of the idea of development in the ages, 
and of a certain economy in revelation by wliich 
it is adapted to the ‘hardness of heart’ of a particular 
generation. But there is no admission tliat mistake 
on a gieat sctde may mix with revidation, tliat 
beside the true and the false prophet there may be the 
mistaken prophet, speaking at one time great truths 
and at another time fabjug into great erixiis. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find here no precedcmt which shall tell 
us what to do when our religion needs not merely 
to be (le'\'e]()j)cd further, but to be corrected, when 
it appears not merely luiripe but simply mistaken and 
wrong. 

Mow sucli a ])rece(lent is just wliat we need and 
scarcely know how to do without. For the dilliciilty 
which the modern world feels in dealing w'ilh its 
ancient religion is not so much that it has been too 
much stert'otyped—that is a difficulty Khich might 
conceivahly be surmounted—but that i't is mistaken in 
the most important {)oints. We are told tliat it needs 
correcting not develo[)ing, and that even this is not the 
whole truth. Its fundamental statement, upon which 
avowedly its whole system is built, is itself, it is now 
maintained, untrue. For Avhat is, what was originally 
the Gospel, but the announcement tliat Jesus was risen 
from the dead? Now it is the prevalent opinion among 
those who are most penetrated with the modern spirit 
that Jesus did not rise from the dead. Wliat then can 
the modern world do but conclude, however regretfully, 
in the words of St Paul himself, that its faith, the 
faith of eighteen centuries, is vain ? 

It is this dilemma which at the pre.sent time 
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frustrates the efforts of those who would hold them¬ 
selves at liberty to reject miracle and yet avoid the 
fatliomless abyss which would be left by the, dis¬ 
appearance of the ancient religion of Christendom. 
For they are obliged either to pronounce Christianity a 
vain faith or to think that St Paul, speaking in his 
most prophetic tone with utiusual emphasis and with an 
air of tlje most delll)erate solemnity, was mistaken. 

But as we suppose development in eveiytliing, so we 
ought to ex[)ect development in the idea of pro])hecy. 
Tlie Hebrews conceived the vision of each pro]>bet to be 
limited, so that lie woidd be left beliind by the ])rophet 
of tlie ne.vt age. The conception was grand and true, 
but it would be al)surd that we with an infinitely 
larger gras)) of history and with habits of more 
exact tbonght should bind ourselves too strictly to it. 
iVVe recognise that there are seers gifted to trace the 
course of human destiny, who ludp us to understand 
what now scemviipthc drama- of time is about to open. 
I>ut we do not no\v believe that such seers are merely 
limitecl in their views, we think them capable of error 
and of great ei’ror. We even think that their in¬ 
tensity is closely coniu'ctt'd with a certain wayward¬ 
ness, ami that the very vividness with which they see 
si)me things makes them blind to others; so that 
we are never surprised to find them as often more 
right, so at times more wrong, than the rest of the 
workl. And whatever we may think either of miracle 
in general or of the particular miracle of the resurrection, 
it is ditlicult now, whether wc. look at the first rise of 
tdiristianity or at its later history, to admit that 
it hangs by a thread, as St Paul tleelares, logically 
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attached to tlie testimony of Ceplias and the Twelve 
and the Five Hundred. Its basis is rather the wliole 
Judaic conception of the foundation of the state and of 
the development of history. . The gihnd pages of 
Hebrew prophecy, including those contained in the 
Gospels, would not he cancelled if all that testimony 
were discredited; nay it is one of the most clearly 
marked circumstances in^ the biography of Jesus that 
the thought of deatli and resurrection did not rise in 
his mind till his undertaking had reached an advanced 
stage. Again it is certain that the other great feature 
in the history of Christianity, the union it establish(;d 
among European nations and the universal civilisation 
it thus brought to light, is rpiite separable in thought 
from the miracle of the resurrection, however much 
belief in the miracle may have contril)nted to bring it 
about. And this subse([ucnt additio]) made to Christi¬ 
anity would go i'ar to coinpeiisate any .'oss it might 
sutler Ijy the loss of its miraculous ekuiuuit. 

In a woi'd Natural Cbristiaiiity reg.'irds ])rophocy 
too as natural and tlierefort! highly fallible. It can 
ima<dne even St Paul mistaken. Nevautheless it 
believes in [)rophecy, and so far from thinking that 
no ‘sure word' is vouchsafed to naai it believes that 
there n<jt only once were, but E(;at there still arc, 
proj)hets, or rather vehicles of juire ti uth concerning 
man’s relation to the uni\eise and the c<')Ui'se of his 
history lai’ morf; ti-ustworthy than ( he Hebrew prophets. 
It lowers somewhat the value of tin; a ncient Itevelatifjii, 
but it adds a revelation made since and still making. 

We conclude then that it is a mistake to imagine 
Christianity as standing or falling with the miracle of 
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the Resurrection, and that it rests in fixct not on the 
narrow basis of a disputable occurrence but on the broad 
foundation of Hebrew religion, Hebrew prophecy.,, and 
the historic union of. the nations in the Christian 
Empire. When this is once granted, it will appear 
that the immiraculous part of the Christian tradition 
has a value which was long hidden from view by tlie 
blaze of supernatui’alism. So much will this unmira- 
culous part gain by being brought for the first time 
into full light, such new and grand conceptions will 
arise out of it, illuminating the whole history of man¬ 
kind, that faith may be disposed to think even that she 
is well rid of miracle and that she would be in¬ 
different to it even if she could still believe it. For 
the religion that thus emerges is in many respects 
more powerful and animating, mainly because it is 
more public, than supernatural religion can be. Super- 
\ natural religion, all must feel, has not done so 
' much, has not reformed the world so much, as might 
have been expected. Its failure is evidently due 
in great ])art to its supernatuvalism, to the unnatural 
stress it lays upon a future life. To Irope even with 
enthusiastic conviction for a future life is one thing; 
to be always brooding over it so as to despise the 
present life in comparison with it is another. The 
orthodox system is always in practice sliding into this 
error, because its vision of the future life is far too 
distinct and mythological. By the side of such a 
vision everything historical, all the destiny of states 
and nations, fades away, and men become quietists if 
not monks. A religion arises which is intenseljr personal 
if not selfish, which does not, like the religion of the 
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Bible, accom})any history, interpret every liistorical 
change, and in fact make time, change and development 
its subject-matter, but contemplates fixed objects and 
I ‘ forgets itself to marble’ in contemplating them. 

But as we perceive with great clearness that tlie 
original Judaic religion though it had supernaturalism 
had it not in this form, and instead of being monkish, 
otherworldly, and immutable was social, political and 
historical, we find ourselves reconciled with tlie past 
and the future at the same time by pushing the s\iper- 
naturalism of our religion into the background. By 
reviving prophecy in its modern form of a {Jiilosophy 
of history we at once adapt religion to the present age 
and restore it to its original character. 

One great object is always before us while we study 
the Judaic religion in the Bible, Jerusalem or Zion, or 
the kingdom of God, or the New Jerusalem, or the 
‘city wliicb batli foundations.’ In the Bible this city, 
sacred as it is, is exhibited as subject tojthe vicissitudes 
of time; now it is ha])py and triumpliant, uoav it sits in 
the dust or is carried into captivity. The su])crnatural 
guardianship does not save it from adversity or raise it 
beyond the reach of sympatliy. But in our modern 
religion this Zion lias been transfei'red across tlie gra.ve 
into a starry region of eternal immobility. It is gone 
away to heaven, which is as much as to say that it 
is dead. Supernaturalism lias killed it. 

Now according to the view here presented tbe 
spiritual city is here on earth as much as it was in tbe 
times of the Bible. For it is neither more nor less 
than civilisation itself, which consists not in any visible 
fabric nor even essentially in institutions, but in religion 
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or worslxlp or the higher life. As in the Bible the 
spiritual city is identified in language with a definite 
locality, a visible citadel and temple, and yet is 
always held separable from such local limitations, so 
in our view the civilisation of the later world was for a 
long time gathered into an institution, the great 
World-Church or World-State of Europe, but yet 
does not absolutely require such embodiment; the 
machinery may grow old and unserviceable; it may l)e 
cast aside, and a time may ela])se during which it re¬ 
mains unre])laced. For the spirit, the religion, the 
worship, is not to be identified with any visible forms, 
so that we are not to be too much astonished if when 
the New Jerusalem of modern civilisation appears before 
us we ‘see no temple therein.’ 

This view may fairly claim to be nearer to the 
oricinal Christian scheme than that which has taken its 
place. But- does it not also siq)]Jy the link among 
religious thoug-hts which is often thought to firil when 
supernaturalism becomes doubtful ? Without super¬ 
naturalism, we are told, religion is more morality 
or mere philosophy; very proper ])erhaps but mere 
morality, very true perhajis but mere [)lillosophy ! Not 
so, for it is inseparably intertwined with politics and 
history. At the bottom of every state we shall find a 
religion, a religion underlies universal civilisation, and 
necessarily therefore religion is the main subject of 
history. 

This view will also be found most useful to the 
culture of the age. For in our culture there is at 
present a most dangerous gap. While most other great 
subjects of knowledge have been brought under sydte- 
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matic treatment, rescued from mere popular miscon¬ 
ception, and then, when the great generalisations have 
been dhly settled, rendered back to tlie people in authori¬ 
tative teaching, one subject remains an exception, and 
that one the all-hnportant subject of tlie liistory of 
civilisation. No grand trustwortliy outlines hav'e yet 
been put within the reach of all, which may serve as a 
chart to guide us in political and social movement. 

Such a chart, it has been pointed out, Hebrew 
prophecy in archaic manner gave. But the work was 
long ago broken off and the result is tliat history has 
become for all jmpular purposes a chaos. Who derives 
guidance from it ? Who does not lose himself in its 
labyrinth? On that sea we embark without a compass 
and without any fixed point by which to steer; we are 
driven hither and thither upon it by gusts of national 
prejudice, or theories taken uj) at random. An ab¬ 
straction called the Stcfte is set up us a sort* of absolute 
end; its glory or well-being niade‘tfie standard of 
public action. Its relation to other States or to the 
whole, the ground of its pretensions, how it arose, why 
it exists and whether it will exist for ever, in fact 
all the largest and most urgent questions are decided at 
random, if they are decided at all. On the most im¬ 
portant o^ all .subjects there is put before us a medley 
of facts unclassified ajid unverified such as excites 
the ridicule of the man of science; and yet we re¬ 
ceive them with delighted interest; we are rational on 
other subjects but madmen on the gi eatest subject of all. 

This subject, it has been urged, is in the proper 
sense theology, and it is the grand topic of the Bible. 
Considering man as in the presence of a great Ne- 
s. 17 
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cessity, theology inquires how his ideals may be con¬ 
formed to it. The Bible is a great history of the 
dealings of a certain human group with this Necessity, 
of their attem|)ts to obey it, of their fits of disobedience 
and forgetfulness. This is the proper historical point of 
view, whicli must bci taken up in medern history also if 
it is to liccome a source of serious instruction, to 
have its canonical liooks, or to cease to be the Babel 
of national la'awls and mendacious party recriminations 
that it is. 'I'lie remedy lies in regarding history with 
move v(>vevenee, as a main part of icligion; only thus 
can sa\ e it from the unprincipled perversion it now 
sidfers at the hands of party-writers; the remedy lies 
,(00 in seeing, as the llehicws did, not oidy tlie struggles 
of nu'ii in history l)ut the deci-ee.s of a superior Necessity, 
for history is a, source of wild delusions, of the mania of 
admiration in reactionaries, and of the frenzy of hatred 
in n'volutioulsts, to those who see in it only human 
free-will. 


But what of Supernaturalism ? Throughout this 
volume it has been held aloof and our principal object 
has been to break the inveterate association which 
in the general opinion connects religion with it. We 
have denied that Supernaturalism is necessary either 
to the idc:), or to the practical vigour, or to the 
popular diffusion, of religion. We have even main¬ 
tained that when it is made the mainspring of religion 
it does harm, since it gives religion an unpractical, unjjro-! 
gressive chaiaeter, and withdraws it from the main 
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current of modern thouo-lit. And yet it Las been 
so long and so xiniformly treated Ixy all religions parties 
as su?!b a mainspring tliot wlien it is removed from this 
position, religion is altered and becomes dillicult to 
recognise. It may no doulxt produce perplexity wlien 
the name of relioion is o-iven to that wliich wants some 
of the leading clinracteristics, which, not at some 
times or in some places oyly hut all over Christendom 
and from the primitive times of the Chnrcli, liavc been 
supposed to belong to religion. As described here 
rI'elinion does not Ixrood over a. future life, but is intensely 
occupied with the present ; it does not surmise some¬ 
thing behind nature, but contemjxlates nature^ itsxdf; it 
does not worship a. Power which suspends natural laws, 
but tlie Power which is exhibited in thoS(' laws ; ll- dues 
not slirink from political organisation, but is itsdf 11 k^ 
soul of all healthjf political organisation ; it dues not 
damp enjoyment, but^fis itsdl' the jirincijde of all rich 
enjoyment; it’is not self-conscious (^r !',<*lf-ab.sorbed and 
does not make us anxious a,bout our uwn l.-itc, but. is 
■the principle which destroys self and gives \is sirength 
ito -,i;jse above personal anxieties.J CndoubI cdly, if this 
view be light many medieval saints must ha ve betm sadly 
wrong, audit must be admitted that foi- long ])erio(ls- 
strangely foreign elements must have been blemled with 
religion. But after all not much less than tliis was 
asserted at the lieformation ; after all if wc; have luu’e 
deserted the medieval ideal it lias been for tliat ol the 
Hebrew prophets dowm to the very end of the 11 cliiwv 
period of religion. For their religion was social, po- 
Ij^ical, historical, and supernaturalism was not the 
main.spring of it. 
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But supernaturalism in religion is quite another 
thing when it is not thus made the mainspring. If we 
have learnt to, see our God in Nature rather than" out¬ 
side Nature it does not follow that we are to regard 
Him as limited hy Nature, that is Nature as known to 
us. We are all su])ei'naturalists thus far that we all 
helieve in tlie exi.stence of a world l)eyond our ]:)resent 
knowledge. It is practical Gupernaturalism when we 
allow this world heyoiul our science to inlluence us in 
thouglit, feeling or action. . We may do so hy holding 
that though wo have not science of it yet Ave have 
prohabilities or |M)werful presentiments or lastly indica¬ 
tions given through excejkional unaccountable occur¬ 
rences called miracles, which together make its exist¬ 
ence practically imjAortant to us. 

And if we can think so a.nd if the news thus broi’^'ht 
to us are good ueAvs, wlio will not say that a super¬ 
natural religion, tlms su])j)lenienf’ng a natural one, luay 
be precious, nay ])erha])s indlspensaole 'i So much 
knowledge does our life need, and so little satisfying are 
the revelations of science, that to many, if not most, 
of those who feel the need of religion all that has ’ een 
offered in this book will jierhaps at first seem offered in 
derision, it will be inconceivable to them that religion 
can be mainly concerned Avith AAdiat all knoAV and all 
admit. To them religion is only conceivable as a unique 
solace, or a j)rop in Aveakness, or a stay in the eddy, or 
a substance under the holloAvness of life ; they do not 
a&feociate it with happiness, health, or vigour, bht exclu¬ 
sively with pain, decay and death. They think of it as 
sometMng added to life and knoAvledge, because life a«id 
knowledge fall so dismally short. This view is indeed 
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miscliievous so long as it is thus exclusive. It has often 
been pointed out of late years that Religion loses its old 
commanding influence when it is thus lyon^jjolised by 
the miserable, that it becomes a melanclioly partial 
thing, a mere makeshift^for the science and- practical 
energy wliich will in the enJ! swee^ tbe world clear of 
most of our present misery, and make life rich and .satis- 
fying through realities mft through dreams, .fl’o tins 
objection it may be added tliat we cannot give suclvah 
inflnite range to our hopes without also heightening out- 
fears, for if we yield too mucli to the tliought that ‘in a 
boundless universe tliere must be boundless bettor’ 
how can we help feeling at tlte .same time that tliere 
must be ‘boundless worse?’ With heaven comes hell, 
with transcendent Jiope an umiamablo despair. But 
when this view ceases to be exclusive it actpiires quite 
tinother character.^ Wheit the supernatural does not 
comV; in to overwbeln/the natural and turn life upside 
down, \vdien »f*is admitted that religion deals in the 
first instance with tbe known and the natural, then wp 
may well begin to doubt whether the known and the 
natfral can suffice for human life. No sooner do we 
try lo think so than pessimism raises its head. The 
more our thoughts widen and deepen, aS the uni-** 
verse grows upon us and we become accustomed to 
boundless space and time, the more petrifying is the 
contrast of our own insignificance, the more contempt¬ 
ible become the pettiness, shortness, fragility of the 
individual life. A moral jiaralysis ci-eejis upon us. lor 
a while we comfort ourselves with the notion of self- 
aaeriflee ; we say. What matter if I pass, let mfe think 
of others ! But the other has become contemptible no 
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less than the self; all human griefs alike seem little 
worth assuaging, human happiness too paltry at the 
best to bd' worth increasing. The whole moral ‘h^orld 
is reduced to a point, the spiritual city, ‘ the goal of all 
the saints’ dwindles to the ‘least of little stars’; good 
and evil, right and wron'g, become infinitesimal, ephe- 
meraP matters, while eternity and infinity remain attri¬ 
butes of .that only which is outside the realm of morality. 

becomes more intolerable the more we know and dis¬ 
cover, so long as everything widens and deepens except 
our own duration, and that remains as pitiful as ever. ! 
The affections die away in a world where everything 
great and enduring is cold; they die of their own 
conscious feebleness and bootlessness. 

Supernatural lleligion met this want by connecting 
iLove and llighteousness with eternity. If it is shaken 
how shall its place be supplied And what would 
Natural lleligion a,vail then 1 ' j . 

But still if h-eligion fails us it is only when human 
life itself is proved to be worthless. It may be doubt- ; 
fill whether life is worth-living, but if leligion be what 
it has been described in this book, the principl'e by 
which alone life is redeemed from secularity ana ani- 
ma.lism, -^V io that every high thought and liberal senti- 
lAen^^vehr^Mt appear completely divorced irom reli- 
gion^ is but.g'n^'ment which once had its place in the 
fal(ric of some i%igion and now' awaits the time when 
it can be built in To some new fabric of religion adapted - 
To the coming time,—can it be doubtful that of we are 
to live at all we must live, and civilisation can only live, ; 

' ,3y;,^#igion I ^t*t« Central Lt- h. 
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